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THE LAMPLIGHTEE 


CHAPTER I. 

Good God ! to tbtok upon a child 
That has nu childish days, 

No careless play, no frolics wild, 

. No words of prayer and praise! 

Lakdox. 

It u.i-" growing dark in Ek- cir,. Out in the open countrj it 
would be light lor hall' an hour or more ; but within the close 
i-troets where iny story leads me it was already dusk. Ujion the 
vooden door-step of a low-roofed, dark, and unwholesome-looking 
house, s;it a little girl, who was gazing up the street with much 
1'aiTiestue.ss. The* house-door, which was ojien behind her, was 
ehise to the side-walk ; and the step on which she .-*1 was so low 
tliat her little unshod feet rested on the ctdd briek.s. It was a 
i hilly evening in Novemher, and a light fail of .snow, which had made 
evi'i-ytliiiig look bright and elciin in the pleasant ojH3u squares, 
near whieh the line hou.ses of the eity were built, had only served 
to reader the narrow street.s and dark lanes dirtier and more cheer¬ 
less than ever; for, uiLxed with the mud and filth whieh abound 
in tlio.se ncighhorhoiKl.s where the poor axe crowded together, the 
beautiful snow had lost all its purity. 

A great many people were passing to and fro, bent on their 
various errands of duty or of plca.sure; but no one noticed tho 
little girl, for there was no one in the world who^care!.! for her. 
She was scantily clad, in garments of the, (>oorest deseriptitm. 
Her hair was long and very tliiek; uncombed and unbecoming, 
if anything could bo said to be unbccomii^ to a aet of ^tures 
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wM«b, to & casual obsen’er, had not a single attraction, — bcin:’ 
riiiti and diarp, while her complexion was sallow, and her whole 
appeanfhoe unhealthy. 

'Sha had, to be sure, fine, dark orTs; hut so unmituraliy largo 
did they seem, in < (.iitr:i't (o her thin, puny face, that they only 
hicreased the peculi.nity oi’it, without enhancing it> beauty. Il.i'l 
any one felt any inieiV'l in ho,- (which nolMidy diil), had she had a 
mother (which, nhi'-l ‘-he iuo! .e.;.', tho-c fricmlly and parii.il ey. i 
would perhap.s have foun I 'Unctliing in her to prai-c. .\' it w.i', 
however, the poor little thin' v.a- to! 1. a diueii time' a il.iy. ih t 
she was the worst-looking child in the world ; and. what wa- ii\i>ri. 
the worst-bchaveti. No one loved her. und .she loved no one ; n > 
one treated her kindly; no one tried to make her happy, or r.ired 
whether she were .-o. She was but viglit years old. und all alone 
in the world. 

There was one thing, and one only, which .she found ph*asiire in. 
She loved to watch for the coming of the old man who lit the 
Street-lamp in front of the house where she livisl; to m-c the bright 
tordt he carried flicker in the wind ; and then, wlien ho ran u;. his 
ladder, lit the lamp so ipiiekly and easily, and made tin «!io!c 
pktee Seem cheerful, one gleam ol' joy was shed on a little d.~>l,t'e 
heart, to which gladness was a stranger; aitfl. ihou'i'i In- had 
never seemed to s<'e, and eertainly had never sjKtken to her. -lie 
almost felt, as she watehcsl for the old lamplighter, as if he w< le 
a friend. 

“Gerty,” exclaimed a harsh voice within, “ have you Ikhmi Ibr 
die milk?” 

'Die child made no answer, btit, gliding off the door-step, r.in 
quickly round the corner of the house, and hid a little out of sight. 

“ What ’h beetmie of that child ? ” said the woman from whom 
the voice |jroecedeil, and who now showisl herself at the demr. 

A b(^ who was {jessing, and had seen Gerty run, — a lay who 
had oai^tthc tone of the Whole ueighliorhoojl, and lookcti u|M)n her 
*8 a aort of imp, or spirit of evil, — luughtsl aloud, {miiitisl to the 
onoer whMi coueetded her, and, walking off with his head over 
Ida riMolder, to see what would happtm next, oxelatmed to him- 
Mtt aa he went. “ She ’ll catch it! Nan Grant ’ll §x her! " 
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In a moment more, Gertj was dragged from her hiding-fdw!^ 
nnd, witli one blow for her ugliness and another for her impa* 
dunec (for she was making up faces at Nan Grant with all her 
might), she was despatched down's neighboring allej with a ketHf 
for the milk. 

She ran fast, for she feared the lamplighter would oome and- 
go in her absence, and wa.s rejoiced, on her return, to catdi 
sight of him, as she drew near the house, just going up his lad¬ 
der. She stationed herself at the foot of it, and was so engaged 
in watching the bright ilunic, that she did not observe when the 
man l>egun to dc.M'cnd ; and, as she was directly in his way, he hH 
against iuT, as he s{)rang to the ground, and she fell upon the 
paveiiieiit. “ Hollo, my little one! ” exclaimed he, “ how’s this?” 
as he stooped to lift her up. 

Site was ujKxi her feet in an instant; for she was used to hard 
knocLs and did not much mind a few bruises. But the milk! — 
it wa« all spilt. 

“ Well I now, I declare! " said the man, “ that’s too bad! — 
what ’ll mummy s:ty ? ” and, for the first time lot^dng fuU ia 
Gerty’s face, he here interrupted himself with, “ My ! whatan odds 
faced child ! — looks like a witch ! ” Then,Tli5eing that she kxdnd 
apjireheusively at the s[iilt milk, and gave a sudden glance up at 
the liou.se, he added, kindly, “ She won't be hard on such a uHo 
< i a thing as you are, will she ? Cheer up, my ducky! never 
mind if she does scold you a little. I ’ll bring you something, to¬ 
morrow, that I think you ’ll like, may be; you ’re such a loaesome 
sort of a looking thing. And, mind, if the old woman makes a 
row, tell her I did it. — But did n’t I hurt you ? What was yon 
doing with my ladder ? ” 

“ I was seeing you light the lamp,” said Gerty,' “ and I an’t 
hurt a bit; but I wish I had n’t spilt the milk.” 

At this moment Nan Grant came to the* door, saw what had 
liappcncd, and commenced pulling the child into tiie houne, amidst 
blows, threats, and profane and brutal language. The 1am{dight«v,, 
tried to appease her; but she shut the door j n hia f ftCe. Gcrj^ 
was scolded, beaten, deprived of the crust which she usually got 
for her support and shut up in her dark attic for the n^^ I’ttt* 
little child! Hei* mother had died in Nan Grant’s house, tv»- jHilif 
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before; and she had been tolerated there since, not so much bo> 
cause when Ben Grant went to sea ho bade his wife bo sure and 
kee;) the child until his return (for he had been gone so long that 
no otic thought he would ever come back), but because Nun had 
reasons of her awn for doing so; and, though she con.siderod Gcrty 
a dead weight upon her hands, slic did not cure to excite iiujuirics 
by trying to dispose of her elsewhere. 

AVhen Gerty first found herself hn'kotl up for the night in the 
dark garret (Gerty hated and Tearetl the dark), she stotsl for a 
minute perfectly still; then suddenly began to stamp and scream, 
tried to beat ojicu the door, and shouted, “ I hate you. Nan Grant ! 
Old Nan Grant. I hate yon! ” But nolKsly came near her; and, 
after a while, .she grew more <{uiet, went and threw herself down 
on her miserahic lied, eovertsj her face with her little tliiii hands, 
and soblied and cried as if her heart would break. She wojit until 
she was utterly exhau-sted ; and then gradually, with only now and 
then a low sob and entebino of tbc breatli, she grew ipiite still. 
By and by she took away her hands from her face, elasjH-d them 
together in a convulsive manner, and looked up at a little glazed 
window by the side of the bisl. It was but threi' panes of glass 
unevenly stuck together, and was the only ehaiiei' of light the room 
had. There was no miym; but, as Gerty Wiokeil up, she kiw 
through the window shining down ujion her onr bright star. ,She 
thought she had never se<;ii anything half so beautiful. .She bad 
(:.‘’ten been out of doors when the sky was full of stars, and had 
not noticed them much ; but this one, all alone, so large, mi bright, 
and yet so soft and plcasant-lookiiig, seemed to sjieuk to her ; 
it seemed to say, “Gerty! Gerty! poor little Gerty!” She 
thought it seemed like a kind faee, such us site had a long tiiue 
ago seen or dreamt about. Suddenly it flaslieil through her mind, 
“ Who lit it ? iSonieliody lit it! Some gocsl jicrMiii, I know ! 
O! how could he get up so high ! ” And (jcrty fell u.sleep, won¬ 
dering who lit the star. 

Poor little, untaught, benighted soul! AMio shall enlighten 
thee? Thou art God’s child, little one! Christ'diod for thee. 
Will he not send man or angel to light up the darkness within, to 
kindle a light that shall hover go out, the light that shall shine 
through all etcruitjr! 



CHAPTER II. 

Whn ahall anouage tby griefs,•“ thou tempeat-toar d ! ” 

And apeak of comfort, “ comfortlcaa !” to thee 1 

KinLT TATXOR. 

Gertv awoke the nest morning, not as children wake who are 
roused by each other’s merry voices, or by a parent’s kiss, 
who have kind hands to help them dress, and know that a nice 
breakfast awaits them. But she heard harsh voices below ; knew, 
fVom the .sound, that the men who lived at Nan Grant’s (her .son 
and two or three boarders) had come in to breakfast, and that her 
only chance of obtaining any share of the meal was to be on the 
spot when the}' had finished, to take that portion of what remained 
which Nan might chance to throw or shove towards her. So she 
crept down .stairs, waited a little out of sight until she .«melt the 
smoke of the men’s jdpes as they passed through the passage, and, 
when they had all gone noisily out, she slid into the room, looking 
about her with a glanee made up of fear and defiance. She met 
but a rough greeting from Nan, who told her she had better drop 
that ugly, sour look; cat some breakfa.st, if she wanted it. but 
take care and keep out of her way, and not come near the fire, 
plaguing round where she was at work, or she’d get another 
dressing, worse than she had last night. 

Gerty had not looked for any other treatment, so there was no 
disappointment to bear; but, glad enough of the miserable food 
left for her oir the table, swallowed it eagerly, imd, waiting no 
second bidding to keep herself out of the way, took her little old 
hood, threw • on a ragged shawl, whicli had belongrvd to her 
mother, and which had long been the child’s best protection from 
tho cold, and, though her hands and &et were chilled by the sharp 
air of the morning, ran bat of the hooae.* 
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Back of the building where iNan Grunt lired, waa a largo wood 
and coal yard; and beyond that a wharf, and the thick muddy 
water of a dock. Gcrty might have found, playmates enough in 
the neighborhood of this place. Slie soniotinifs did mingle with 
the trooi)s of boys and girls, «|ually ragghl with herstdl’, who 
played about in the yard ; but not often, — there was u league 
against her among the children of the place. I’lsir, raggetl and 
miserably cared for, as most of them were, they .ill knew that 
Gcrty was still more neglivtcd and abasjd. They had often seen 
her beaten, and daily heard her caller! an ugly, wiekisl child, told 
that she belonged to iioborly, and bad no liu.siness in any one's 
hoiL^e. Children as tlicy were, they fell their advantugr-, and 
sconu>d the little outcast. I’erhajis this would not have been the 
case if Gerty had ever mingled freely with them, and tried to be 
on frictidly tenn.s. llitt, while lier mother lived there «ith her, 
though it was but a short time, she did her best to keep her little 
girl away from the nnle herd, rcrhiips that habit of avi.idnuce, 
but still more a .somethitig iti the child's nature, kejit her from 
joining in their rough s|iort.s, after her mother's death had left her 
to do as sho liktsl. .\s it was, she H‘l>lom hail any inten-oursc 
with them. Nor did thev venture to abu.'C her. otherwise than in 
words ; for, singly, they dared tiot cojic with Ij^t ; — sjiiritisl. sud¬ 
den and violent, she hail made herself feartsl, us well as ilislikisl. 
Once a band of them had united in a plan to tcas<’ and vex her ; 
but. Nan Grant i-oining up at the moment when otieyif the girls 
was throwing the sluxts, which she had pulled from (ierty’s fet'l, 
into the dock, had given the girl a sound whipping, and [mt them 
all to flight. Gcrty had not had a pair of shoes since; but Ntin 
Grant, for once, had done her good service, and the children now 
left her in peace. 

It was a sunshiny, though a cold day, when Gerty ran away 
from Ihe house, to seek shelter in the wood-yard. Tlicre was an 
immense pile of timber in one comer of the yard, alnuist out of 
ngfat of any of tiie houses. Of different lengths and unevenly 
placed, the planks formed, on one side, a series of irregular step, 
bj means of which it was easy to climb tip. Near the top was a 
aheltcred recess, ovbrfaang some long planks, and forming 
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with it came Trae — or la^Mr Ti^aeman — Flmt, for that iraa the 
lamplighter’s name. 

Qertj was on the spot, though she took good oare to elude Nan 
Grant’s obserratiou. 

True was late about his work What nighlBlnd in a great hurry. 
He had cmly time to speak a few words in his rough way to Gerty; 
but they were words coming straight from os good and- honest a 
heart as erer throbbed. He put his great, smutty hand on her 
head in the kindest way, told her how sorry ho was she got hurt, 
and said ** It was a plaguy duunc she should have been whipiHsl 
too, and all for a q)ill o’ milk, that was a misfortin’, and no 
crime.” 

“ But here,” added he, diving into one of his huge pockets, 
“ here’s the critter I promised you. Take good care on't; don’t 
%use it ; and, I’m gucssin’, if it’s like the mother that I've gut 
at home, ’t won’t Ite a little ye ’ll lie likin’ it, 'fore you ’re done. 
Good'by, my little galand he shouldered his ladder and went off, 
leaving in Gerty'.s hands a little gray-aud-white kitten. 

Gerty was so taken by surprise, on finding in her arms a live 
kitten, something so dififerent from what she had anticipated, that 
she stood for a minute irresolute what to do with it There were 
a great many cats, of all sites and colors, inhabitants of the neigh* 
boring houses and yard ; frightciK^*looking croiiturus, which, like 
Gerty herself, erejrt or wamj^rod aliout, and often hi'l thcm.selvca 
anumg the wood and coal, seeming to feel, as she did, great doubts 
their having a ri^t to be anywhere. Gerty had often felt 
a tympathy for them, but never thought of trying' to catch one, 
ouiy it home and tamo it; for she know that food and shelter 
were most grudgingly-accorded to herself, and would not certainly 
be extended to her pets. Her first thought, therefore, was to throw 
the kitten down and let it run away. 

But, while was hesitating, the little animal pleaded for iistdf 
in a way she could not resist. B’rigbiened by its long imprison* 
HQUiit and journey in True Flint's poeket, it crept from Gerty’s 
•rais up to her neck, clung there and, with its low, feeble 
nrien, Mentad to-jsnk her to take oare of it. Ita eloquence prtv 
titiind«f«r nil ‘fimr of Nui Grant’s aMtgar. She hogg^ jmmj tn 
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Lcr boHotn, and nuide * ckildiidi resolTe to love H, feed it, ud, 
aljovv ail, keep it out of Nan’g sight 

How much she cuine in time to love that kitten, no words can 
toil. Her little, iierce, untamed, impetuous nature had hitherto 
only expressed itseitVn angry passion, sullen obstinacy, and eren 
luiti'ud. But there were in her soul fountains of warm affection 
yei unstirred, a depth of tenderness never yet called out, and a 
\..kniith and devotion of nature that wanted only an object to 
expend themselves upon. 

So she poured out such wealth of love on the little creature that 
clung to her for its support as only such a desolate little heart 
luis to spare. Shu loved the kitten all the more for the care she 
was obliged to take of it, and the trouble and anxiety it gave her. 
Bhe kept it, as much as possible, out among the IxMtids, in her own 
favorite haunt. She iuund an old hat, in which she placed her own 
hood, to make a hud fur pus.-<y. She carried it a part of her own 
scanty meals; she Itraved for it what she would not have done 
fur herself; for she almost every day abstracted from the kettle, 
when she was returning with the milk for Nan Grant, enough for 
pussy’s supper; ruimiug the risk of being discovered and puniidied, 
the only risk or harm the poor ignorant child knew or thought (dj 
in connection with the theft and deception; for her ideas of abstraet 
right and wrong were utterly uudevelo|>ed. she would pky 
with her kitten for hours among the boards, talk to it, and tell it 
how much she loved it. But, when the days were very cold, she 
was often puzzled to know how to keep herself warm ont of dooi-s, 
and the risk of bringing the kitten into the house was great. She 
would then hide it in her bosom, and nm with it into the little 
garret-room where she slept; and, taking care to keep the door 
shut, usually eluded Nan’s eyes and ears. Once enr twice, whmi 
she hud been off her guard, her little playful pet had escaped from 
her, and scampered through the lower room and passage. Once 
Nan drove it out with a broom; but in that thickly-peopled re^on, 
as we have said, cats and kittens were not so uncommon afi to ezoite 
inquiry. 

It may seem strange that Gerty had Imsuie tp speed all hCtT' 
Bme at play. Most ohiidren living aidnng the poonr dsM 
2 
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people learn to bo useful oven while they are very young. Num¬ 
bers of little creatures, only a few years old, may be seen in our 
streets, about the yards and doors of houses, bending under tho 
weight of a largo bundle of sticks, a basket of shavings, or, more 
frequently yet, a stout baby, nearly all the care of which de¬ 
volves upon them. We have often pitied such little drudges, and 
thought their lot a hard one. But, after all, it was not the worst 
thing in the world ; they were far better off than Gcrfy, who 
had nothing to do at all, and had never known the sati.sfnrtion 
of helping anybody. Nan Grant hod no babies ; and, being a 
very active woman, with but a poor opinion of children’s services, 
at the best, she never tried to find employment for Gerty, much 
better satisfied if she would only keep out of her sight; so 
that, except her daily errand for tho milk, Gerty wa,s always 
idle, — a fruitful source of unhappiness and discontent, if she bad 
suffered from no other. 

Nan was a Scotchwoman, no longer young, and with a temper 
which, never gooil, became worse and worse as she grew older. 
She had seen life’s roughest side, hud always been a hard-working 
woman, and had the reputation of being very smart and a driver. 
Her husband was a carjtenter by trade ; but she made bis borne 
so uncomfortable, that for years he had folldwed the sea. She 
took in washuig, and had a few boarders; by means of which she 
earned what might have been an ample support for herself, had it 
not been for her son, an unruly, disorderly young man, spoilt in 
early life by his mother’s uneven temper and muiiagemeiit, and 
who, though a skilful workman when ho chose to lie industrious, 
always 6()aandered his own and a large part of his muthcr's earn¬ 
ings. Nan, as we have said, Itad reasons of her own for keeping 
Gerty, thongh they were not so strong as to prevent her often 
having half a mind to rid herself of the encumbrance. 



CHAPTEB III. 

Merey and Iiot* hare mat tbaa oa tby road, 

Tbon wretobad oatoaat! Wokoswoms. 

W HEN Gertj had had her kitten about a month, she took a 
violent cold from being out in the damp and rain; and Nan, 
fearing she should have trouble with her if she became seriouslj 
ill, bade her stay in the house, and keep in the warm room where 
she was at work. Gerty’s cough was fearful; and it would have 
been a great comfort to sit by the stove all day and keep warm, 
had it not been for her anxiety about the kitten, lest it should 
get lost, or starve, before she was well enough to be out taking 
care of it; or, worst of all, come running into the house in search 
of her. The whole day passed away, however, and nothing was 
seen of pussy. Towards night, the men were heard coming in to 
supper. Just as they entered the door of the room where Nan 
and Gerty were, and where the coarse meal was prepared, one of 
them stumbled over the kitten, which had come in with them, 
unperecived. 

“Cracky! what’s this ’ere?” said the man, whom they ail 
were accustomed to call Jemmy; “ a cat, I vow! Why, Nan, I 
thought you kind o’ hated cats! ” 

“ Well, ’t an’t none o’ mine; drive it out,” said Nan. 

Jemmy started to do so; but puss, suddenly drawing ha^, and 
making a circuit round his legs, sprang forward into the arms of 
Gerty, who was anxiously watching its fate. 

“ Whose kitten’s that, Gerty ? ” said Nan. 

“ Mine! ” said Gerty, bravely. 

“ Well, how long have you kept oats ? I should Hke to know,” 
said Nan. “ Speak! how oame you by.thiat ” 
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The men were all looking on. Gerty wae afraid of the men. 
They sometimes teased, and were always a source of alarm to 
her. She could not think of uokiiowledgi|ig to whom she was 
indchted for the gift of the kitten; she knew it wou'd only make 
matters worse, for Nan had never forgiven True Flint's rough 
expostulation aga'iist her cruelty in Wating the child lor filling 
the milk ; and Gerty could not summon presence of mind to think 
of any other source to wbicli she could ascribe the kitten’s pte»- 
cneo. or she would itot have hesitated to toll a iaisehood ; for her 
very limited education had not taught her a lore or habit ot' 
truth where a lie would better serve her turn, and save her from 
punishmeni She was silent, and burst into tears.. 

“ Come,” said Jemmy, “ give us some supper. Nan, and let the 
gal alone till arferwards." 

Nan complied, ominously muttering, however. 

Tho supper was just fini.'>hed, when an organ-grinder struck up 
a tunc outside the door. The men stepjKxl out to join the crowd, 
consisting chiefly of the inmates of the hou.se, who were watching 
the motions of a monkey that danced in time to the music. Gerty 
ran to tho window to look out. Delighted with the gambols of 
the creature, she gazed intently, nittil ^le man and monkey moved 
off: so intently, that she did not miss the kkten, which, in the 
mean time, crept down from her arms, and. sprin^ng upon Iho 
tabic, began to devour the remnants of the repast. The organ- 
grinder was not out of sight when Gerty’s eyes fell upon the figure 
of the old lamplighter coming up the street. She thouglit she 
would stay and watch him light his lamp, when she was startled 
by a sharp and angry exclamation from Nan, and turned just in 
time to see her snatch her darling kitten fVom the table. Gerty 
sprang forward to tho rescue, jumped into a cliair,aiH] caught Nan 
by the arm; but she firmly pushed her bade with one hand, while 
with the other she threw the kitten half across the room. Gerty 
beard a sudden splash and a piercing cry. Nan had flung the jioor 
creature into a large vessel of steaming-hot water, which stood 
ready for some household purpose. The little animal struggled 
and writhed an instant, then died in torture. 

All the fitry of Qmft hatoM tAfl MVied. WUlunit basita. 
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lion, «he lifted & etldc of Wood which laj near her, and flang it 
at Nan iridi all her strength. It was well aimed, and stmck the 
woman on the head. . The blood started from the wound the blow 
had given ; but Nan hardly felt the blow, so greatly was she ex¬ 
cited against the child. She sprang upon her, caught her by the 
shoulder, and, opening the house-door, thrust her out upon the 
side-walk. “Ye ’ll never darken my doors again, yer imp of 
wickedness! ” said she, as she rufthed into the house, leaving the 
child alone in the cold, dark night. 

^Vhen Gerty was angry or grieved, she always cried aloud, — 
not sobbing, as many children do, but uttering a succession of 
])iercing shrieks, until she sometimes quite exhausted her strength. 
When she found herself in the street, she commenced screaming; 
— not from fear at being turned away from her only home, and 
left all alone at nightfall to wander about the city, and perhaps 
freeze before morning (for it was very cold), — she did not think 
of herself for a moment. Horror and grief at the dreadful fine 
of the only thing she loved in the world entirely filled her little 
soul. So she crouched down against the side of the house, her 
face hid in her hands, unconscious of the noise she wa.s making, 
and unaware of the triumph of the girl who had once thrown 
away her shoes, dhd who was watching her from the house-door 
opposite. Suddenly she found herself lifted up and placed on 
one of the rounds, of Trueman Flint’s ladder, which still leaned 
against the lamp-post. Tnie held her firmly, just high enough 
on the ladder to bring her face opposite his, recognised her as his 
old acquaintance, and asked her, in the same kind way he had 
mseil on the former occasion, what was the matter. 

But Gerty could only gasp and say, “ O, my kitten! my kit¬ 
ten ! ” 

“What! the kitten I gave you? Well, have you lost it? 
Don’t cry! there — don’t cry ! ” 

“ O, no! not lost! 0, poor kitty! ” and Gerty began to cry 

louder than ever, and coughed at the same time so dreadfully, 
that True was quite frightened for the child. Making every 
effort to soothe her, and having partially sucMeded, he told her 
she wouldUpatoh her death cold, and dhe most go into the httoae. 

2 * 
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O, she won’t let me in! * said (Jerty, •* end I would n’t go, if 
ehe would!" 

« Who won't let you in ? —your mother t” 

“No! Nan Grant." , 

••Who’8 Nan Grant*” 

•• She ’8 a horrid, wicked woman, that drothiod ny kittea is 
failin’ water! ” 

•‘ But where’s your mother ? .’’ 

•• I han’t got none.” 

“ Who do you belong to, you poor little thing!" 

** Nobody ; and I've no business anywhere ! " 

•• But who do you live with, and who takes care of you 1 ” 

•* O, 1 lived with Nan Grant; but I hate her. I threw a stick 
of wood at her head, and I wish 1 ’d killed her 

•‘ Hush ! hush! you mustn't say t!...t! 1 ’ll go and speak to 

her." 

True moved towards the door, trying to draw Gerty in with 
him; but she resisted so forcibly that be left her outside, ami, 
walking directly into the room, where Nan was binding up her 
head with an old handkerchief, told her she bad better call her 
little girl in, fur she would freeae to death out there.’ 

•‘She’s no child of mine,’’ said Nan ; “she*a been here long 
enough; she’s the worst little creature that ever lived; it's a 
wonder I’ve kept her so long; and now I hope 1 ’ll never lay 
eyes on her agin,— and, what’s more, I don't mean to. She ought 
to be hung fur breaking my bead ! I believe she's got an ill* 
spirit in her, if ever anybody did have in this world !" 

•• But what ’ll become of her ? ’’ said True. *• It’s a ftarful 
cold night. How’d you feel, marm, if siie were fouad to>morrow 
morning all friz up just on your door-step ? ’’ 

“ How ’d 1 feel ? — That ’« your business, is it ? S'posen you 
take care on her yourself! Ter make a mighty deal o’ fuss about 
the brat. Carry her homo, and try how yer like her. Yor’vc 
iieen here a talkin’ to roe about her onoo albre ; and I tell you I 
won’t boar a word more. Lot other folks see to her, 1 say ; I've had 
more *o my share ; and, as to her freeno’, or dyin’ usyhow, I 'll 
risk her. Thera ehildren that oomes into the world nt^iody knows 
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bov, don’t go ont of it in n korry. She ’a the city’s property— 
let ’em look oat for her; and yon’d better go lo^, and not 
meddle with what don’t consam you.” 

True did not wait to hear more. He was not used to women; 
and an angry woman was the most formidable thing to him in the 
world. Nan’s flashing eyes and menacing attitude were sufficient 
warning of the coming tempest, and he wisely hastened away 
before it should burst upon his head. 

Gerty had ceased crying when he came out, and looked up 
into his face with the greatest interest. 

“ Well,” said he, “ she says you shan’t como back.” 

“ O, I'm so glad ! ” said Gerty. 

“ But where ’ll you go to ? ” 

I don’t know; p’raps I ’ll go with you, and see you light the 
lampa” 

“ But where ’ll you sleep to-night ? 

“ I don’t know where; I have n’t got any house. I guess 
I ’ll sleep out, where I can see the stars. I don’t like dark places. 
But it ’ll be cold, won’t it ? ” 

“ My goodness! You ’ll freeze to death, child.” 

“ VV’ell, what ’ll become of me, then ? ” 

“ The Lord onl/ knows! ” 

True looked at Gerty in perfect wonder and distress. He 
knew nothing about children, and. was astonished at her sim* 
plicity. He could not leave her there, such a cold night; but he 
hardly knew what he could do with her if he took her home, for 
he lived alone, and was poor. But another violent coughing 
s[)ell docided him at once to share with her his shelter, fire and 
food, fur one night, at least. So he took her by the hand, say¬ 
ing, “ Como with roe;” and Gerty ran along confidently by his 
side, never asking whither. 

True hod about a dozen more lamps to light befora they 
reached the end of the street, when his round of duty was 
finished. Gerty watched him light each one with as keen an 
interest as if that wore the only object ffir whioh she was in his 
company; and it was only after they had readied the ooroer of 
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the rtreet, and walked on fbr sonte distanoe withont stopping, 
that she inquired where they were going. 

“ Going home," said True. 

** Am I going to your home ? ” said Oorty. 

“Yes,” said True, “ and here it is.” 

He opened a little gate close to the side-walk. It led into a 
small and- very narrow yard, which stretched along the whole 
length of a decent two-storied hou^jp. True lired in the buck 
part of the house; so they went through the yard, passe<l by 
seycral windows and the main entranoe, and, kecjdng on to a 
small door in the rear, opened it and went in. (Icrty was by 
this time trembling with the cold; her little bare feet were quite 
blue with walking so far on the pavements. There wa.s a stove 
in the room into which they had entered, but no fire in it. It 
was a large room, and looked as if it might he prett}- comfortable, 
though it ^was very untidy. Tnio made as much haste as ho 
could to dispose of his ladder, torch, ^c.. in an adjoining shed ; 
and then, bringing in a handful of wood, he lit a fire iii the stove. 
In a few minuic.s there was a bright blaze, and the chilly atmos¬ 
phere grew wann. Drawing an old woeJen settle up to the fire, 
he threw his shaggy great-coat over it, and litling little Gerty up, 
he placed her gently upon the comfortable seal.* He then weiif to 
work to get supj^r; tor True wa.s an old bachelor, and accus¬ 
tomed to do everything for him«elf. He made lea ; then, inising 
a great mug full for Gerty, with plenty of sugar, and all his 
cent’s worth of milk, he produced from a little eu|>hourd a loaf 
of bread, cut her a huge slice, and prcsserl her to eat and drink 
as much as she could; for he judged well when he eoucludu'l, 
from her looks, that she had not always been well fed; and so 
much satisfaction did he fe<d in her 4:videut enjoyment of the 
best meal she hud ever had, that he forgot to partake of it him- 
self, but sat watching her with a tenderness which proved that 
the unerring instinct of childhood had ndt been wanting in Gerty, 
when she felt, a.s she watched True about his work, so long Imforo 
he ever spoke tojjcr, that he was a friend to everylmdy, oven to 
the most forlbni little girl in the world. 

Trueman Flint was bora and brou^^t up b Now ilampshtro ; 
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bnt, when fifleen yetn old, being left an orphan, be bad made bis 
way to Boston, where be sapported himself for many ycara by 
whatever employment,ho could obtain; having been, at different 
times, a newspaper carrier, a cab-driver, a porter, a wood-cnycr, 
indeed, a *ack-at-all-trades; and so honest, capable and good- 
tempered, had he always shown himself, that he everywhere won 
a good name, and had sometimes continued for years in the same 
employ. Previous to his entering upon the service in which we 
find him, he had been for some time a porter in a large store, 
owned by a wealthy and generous merchant. Being one day 
ciigagcd in removing some heavy casks, he had the misfortune to 
be severely injured by one of them falling upon his chest. Pof 
a long time no hope was entertained of his recovering from the 
effects of the accident; and when he at last began to mend, his 
health returned so gradually that it was a year before be was 
able to be at work again. ^This sickness swallowed up the savings 
of j’ears; but his late employer never allowed him to want for 
any comforl.s, provided an cxeellent physician, and saw that he 
was well taken care of. 

True, however, had never been the same man since. He rose 
up from his siek l>ed ten years older in constitution, and his 
strength so much ‘enfeebled that he was only fit for some* com¬ 
paratively light employment. It was then that bis kind friend 
and former luimtcr obtained for him the situation he now hei4 
as lamplighter; in addition to which, he frerjuently earned con- 
.siderable sums by sawing wood, shovelling snow, &e. 

lie was now between fifty and sixty years old, a stoutly-built 
man, with features cut in one of nature’s rough mouldy but 
oxpro.s.sivc of much good-nature. He was naturally silent and 
reserved, lived inueh by himself, was known to but few people 
in the city, and had only one crony, the sexton of a neighbor¬ 
ing eliurcli, a very old man, and one usually considered very cross- 
grained and uncompanionable. 

But wo left Uerty finishing her supper; and now, when we 
return to her, she is stretched upon the wide settle, Mund asleep, 
covered up with a warm blanket, and her head resting upon m 
pillow. True sits beside her; her liftle thin hand lies in his 
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groat palm, — occasionalljr he draws the blanket cksier round her. 
She breathes hard;. -suddenly she gives a nervous start, then 
speaks quickly; her dreams ore evidently troubled. True listens 
intently to her vrords, as she exclaims, eagerly, “ O, don’t! 
don’t drown my kitty! " and then again, in a voice of fear, “ O, 
she’ll catch mo! she’ll catch me!” once more; and now her 
tones are touchingly plaintive and earnest, — “ Dear, dear, good 
old man ! let me stay with you, do let me stay ! ” 

Great tears are in Trueman Flint’s eyes, and rolling down the 
furrows of hi.s rough cheeks; he lays his great head on the pillow 
and draws Gerty’s little face close to his; at the same time 
smoothing her long, uncombed hair with his hand. He too is 
thinking aloud; — what does he say ? 

“ Catch you! — no, she s/ian't Stay with me — so you shall, 
I promise you, poor little birdie! All alone in this big world and 
■o am L Please God, we ’ll bide together.” 



CHAPTEK IV. 

In age, in infancy, from others’ aid 

Is all oar hope ; to teach ns to be kind : 

That Matorc’s first, last lesson to mankind. 

Tomso. 

LiTtLE Gcrty had found a friend and a protector; and it was weJl 
she had, for suffering and neglect had well-nigh cut short her sad 
existence, and ended all her sorrows. The morning after True 
took her home, she woke in a high fever, her head and limbs 
aching, and with every symptom of severe illness. She looked 
around, and found she was alone in the room; but there was a 
good fire, and preparation for some breakfast. For a moment or 
two she was puzzled to know where she was, and what had hap¬ 
pened to her ; for the room seemed quite strange, now that she 
first saw’ it by da^Vlight. A look of happiness passed over her 
little sick face when she recalled the events of the previous 
night, and thought of kind old True, and the new home she had 
found with him. She got up and went to the window to look 
out, though her head was strangely giddy, and she tottered so 
that she could hardly walk. The ground was covered with snow, 
and it was still stormy without. It seemed as if the snow daz¬ 
zled Gerty’s eyes; for she suddenly found herself quite blinded, 
her head grew dizzy, she staggered and fell. 

Trueman came in, a moment after, and was very much fri^t- 
cned at seeing Gerty stretched upon the floor; but soon found out 
the real state of the case, for he had made up his mind during 
the night that she was a very sick child, and was not surprised 
that she had fainted in endeavoring to walk. He plaoed her in 
bed, and aa^|ft>>'8uoceed^ in restoring her to oonsmousnen; but, 
for three weeks from that time, she never sat up, exoept lAea 
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True held her ra his arms. True was a rough and clumsy man 
about most things; but Dot so in the care of his little charge. 
Ho knew a good deal about siukncss; was something of a doctor 
and nurse in his simple way; and, though he had never had much 
to do with children, his warm heart was u trusty guide, and 
taught him all that was necessary for Uerty'.s coiuliirt, and fur, 
far more kindness than she had ever experieneed l>clt>re. 

Gerty was very patient. She would sonictiiucs lie awake 
whole nights, suffering from pain and extreme wcarincRH at her 
long confinement to a sick bed, without uttering a groan, or 
making any noise, lest she might wakeu True, who slept on tiie 
floor beside her, when he could so far forget hi.s anxiety about 
her as to sleep at all. Sometimes, when she was in great pain. 
True had carried her in his arms for hours; but even then Gcrty 
would try to appear relieved before she really was so, and even 
feign sleep, that he might put her back to bi d agtiiii, and take 
some rest himself. Her little heart was full of lo' e and gratitude 
to her kind protector, and she spent much of iicr time in thiukiiu; 
what she could ever do for him when she gut well, and wondering 
whether she were capable of ever learning to do any good thing 
at all., True was often obligtsi to leave her, to attend to bis 
work; and, during the first WMik of her sickitess, .she was much 
alone, though everything «he could possibly want was jiut within 
her reach, and many a caution given to her to keep still in l>ed 
until his return. At last, however, she grew delirious, and for 
some days had no knowledge how she was taken care of. One 
day, after a long and qniet sleep, she woke quite restored to sense 
and consciousness, and saw a woman sitting by her IxMlside sew ing. 

She sprang up in bed to look at the stranger, wbu had not 
observed her open her eyes, but who started the moment she 
heard her move, and exclaimed, *■ O; lie down, my child! lie 
down 1 ” a( the same time laying her hand gently upon her, to 
raforew Uie injuncUon. 

“ 1 don’t know yon,” said Gorty; “ where’s my Unole True ? ’ 
for that wai the name by which True had told her to call him. 
He’s gme out, dear; he’ll be home toon. How do you ftwi,— 

betterf* 
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“ 0, yes ! much better. Have I been asleep long ?” 

“ Some time; lie down now, and I ’ll bring you some gruel; it 
will be good for you.” •• 

“Docs Uncle True know you arc here?” 

“ Yes. 1 came in to .sit with you while he was away.” 

“ Came in ? — from where ? ” 

“ From my room. I live in the other part of the house.” 

“ I think you 're very good.” said Gerty. “ I like you. I 
wonder why I did not see you when you came in.” 

“ You were too sic\, dear, to notice; but I think you’ll soon 
be better now.” 

The woman prepared the gruel, and after Gerty had taken it 
re.seated herself at her work, (ierty laid down in bed, with her 
face toward.s her new friend, and, fixing her large eyes upon her, 
watched her some time while she sat .sewing. At last the woman 
looked up, and said, “ Well, what do you think I’m making?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Gerty ; “ what are you ? ” 

The woman held up her work, so that Gerty could see that it 
was a dark calico frock for a child. 

“ 0 ! what a nice gown! ” Kiid Gerty. “ Who is it for ?—Your 
little girl ? ” 

“No,” .said the tfoman, “I haven’t got any little girl; I’ve 
only got one child, my lioy, Willie.” 

“ Willie ; that ’.s a pretty name,” said Gerty. “ Is he a good 
boy ? ” 

“Good?—lie’.s the be.st boy in the world, and the hand¬ 
somest ! ” answered the woman, her pale, care-worn face lit up with 
all a mother’s pride. 

Gerty turned away, and a look so unnaturally sad for a child 
came over her countenance, that the \foman, looking up, thought 
she was getting tired, and ought to be kept very quiet. She told 
her so, and bade her shut up her eyes and go to sleep’ again. 
Gerty obeyed the first injunction, aud lay so still that the latter 
seemed in a fair way to be fulfilled, when the door opened gently, 
and True came in. 

“ 0! Miss Sullivan,” said ho, " yon 're here still! I'm yery 

3 
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mach obloeged to joii for stayin'; I had n’t calkerlatod to be 
gone so long. And how dooa the child seem to be, inarm ? ” 
“Much liettcr, Mr. Flint. .Sho’.n come to her reason, and I 
think, with care, wilt do very well now. — ()! she’s awake,” .she 
added, .seeing Gerty open Ict eyc'. 

True came up io the bedside. slroke<l back her hair, now cut 
short and neatly arranged, telt of her pulse, and noddtsl his head 
satisfaetorilv. Gerty cangjit his gn'at hand between both of hers, 
and held it tight. He sal down on the side of the bisl, and, 
glancing at 3Irs. Sullivan'.-, work, s;iiil, *• I should n't be snrjiristsl if 
she needed her new clothes stHinertliun wethou'^lit liir, inarm. It's 
my ’pinion we '11 have her up and about atore iiiany day s.” 

“So I was thinking," s;iid Mrs. .Sursivan: “but don’t be in too 
great a hurry. .She's had a very .-s-vi';- ' siekm-s', :tnd her recov¬ 
ery must be gradual. Did you ssv Miss Graliani loslay ? ” 

“ Yes, I did sec her. |«H)r thing I Tin- l>)rd bkss her swts-t 
face ! She axed a sight o' <ju»stions about little Gerty here, and 
gave me this jKireel of arrerroot, 1 think .-be ealltsl it. .Sin- says 
it’« excellent in siekm»'. J)id yon ever tix any. .'I iss Sullivan. 
So that you can jist .<how me how, if you ’ll be so gwHi; for I d<s-lare 
I don’t ranemlwr, thougli she t*K>k a di-.ii o’ pains to toll me.” 

"O, yes; it’s vi-rv easy. I ’ll eome in and ]>repare some, by ami 
by. I don’t tltink Gerty'll want any at present; .she’s jii-t had 
some gmel. But fatlier has eome home, and i ninst be se«-ing 
about our tea. I 'll eoiiK- in again, this evi-nttig. Mr. Flint.” 
“Thankyou, niarm, thank you ; you 're very kiinl.'' 

During the few following ilays Mrs. .Sullivan value in ami sat 
with Gerty sevenil time-, .Sin- was a gi-ntle, sninlued sort of 
woman, with a placid fats-, that was very refreshing to a ehibl 
ifaat had long UmsI in fear, ainl suirensl a great iKnil of ubus(\ 
She idwayii brouglit her work w ith lier, which was usmilly some 
diild's garment that she was making. 

One evening, when Gerty hail nearly nxsminsl from hor tedious 
8nWt ahe waa sitting in True's lap by the stove fire, curcthlly 
wnpped up in a blanket She had been talking to him about her 
B0«r «eq[ittiatanoe and friend; auddenly looking up in hia face. 
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she said, “ Uncle True, do you know what little girl she’s niakii^ 
a gown for ? ’’ 

“ For a lillle girl,”, said True, “ tliat uecds a gown, and a good 
iiia?iy othiM- things; for she has n’t got any clothes, as I know on, 
a lew old rags. Do you know any such little girl,Gerty?” 

“ 1 guess I do,” sai<l Gerty, with her head a little on one side, 
and a May knowing look. 

•• W ell, where is slii' ! ” 

•• .Vn’t she in your laj) i " 

■■ M’li.it, yon! — Why, do you tliiuk Mrs. Sullivan would spend 
In r lime iiiakinir clothes idr you?” 

•' Well,” said tierty, hanging her head, “I should n’t tiini 
would ; hut then you saJd — ” 

•■Well, what did 1 s;iy?” 

.Something ahout new clothes lor me.” 

“ .So 1 dill,” .s.ijd True, giving her a rough hug; “ and they are for 
y ou; — two whole suit.s, and shoes and .stockings into the bargain.” 

Gerty opened her large eyes in amazement, laughed and clapped 
her hauu:. True laughed too; they both seemed very happy. 

•• Did she buy them. Uncle True? Ls she rich?” said Gerty. 

“ Miss Sullivan ? — no, indeed! ” siiid True. “ Mbs GrahiUB 
bought 'eiii, and is gijing to pay Miss Sullivan for making them.” 

“ Who is Miss Graham ? ” 

“ She’s a lady too gooii for this world — that’s sartuiu. I’ll tell 
you al>out her, some time; but I better not now, I guess; it’s time 
you were alied and a.deep.” . 

One Sabbath, alter Gerty was nearly well, she was so mutdi 
fatigued with sitting up all day, that she wont to bed before dark, 
and tor two or three hours slept very .soundly. Ou awaking, ^ 
saw that True had company. An old man, much older, she 
thought, than True, was sitting on the op{H).site side pf the stove, 
smoking a [lipe. II is dre&s though of ancient fashion, aud.homely 
in its materiaLs, was very neat; and hb hair, of which he had but 
little, and that perfectly white, growing in two long locks just b«f 
hind his ears, was nieoly combed up, and tied ou tlie top of lus 
bead, whiok was elsewhere bald and shiny. He had ^mip 
urcs, and Gerty thought, from his looks, if must be ea^ for hua 
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to pay sharp things ; indeed, rather hard for liiiii to say anything 
pleasant. There was a sareastie exprc-ssion about the eorners of 
his mouth, and a disap]>oiiit«l look in hi.s wliole face, wliit’h Gerty 
observed, though she eould not have defimsi, anti from whieh she 
drew her eonelnsions with regard to his temper. , She rightly con¬ 
jectured that he wa.s Mrs. .Sullivan'.s father, Mr. (VH>|>er: and in 
the opinion she formed of him from her first observation she did 
not widely differ from most other |Hiople who knew thir old ehureh- 
scston. But both his own fare and public opinion somewhat 
wronged him. It was true bis w.is not a genial nature. Itonie.s. 
tic trials, and the unkindncKs ami fickleness of fortum'. ha<l eau.seil 
him to look ujK)n the dark side of life,— to dwell u|>cm its sorrow-, 
and frown ujion the bright hopes of the young and the gay, who, 
as he was wont to sjiy, with a mysterious shake of bis head, ktiew 
but little of the world, Tlie (Ks iip,ntion, t(Hi, which had of late 
years Iteeii his, was not ealculaltsl to (smnti-nn-t a di.s|K>sition to 
melancholy; bis duties in the church were mostly solitary, and, 
as he was much withdrawn in his old ag>‘ from inten-ourse with 
the world at large, he had heconie severe towards it- lollies, atid 
unforgiving towards its eriines. There was mtieli that wa- good 
and benevolent in him, however; and True Flint knew it, and loved 
to draw it out. True like«l die old man's sincerity and honesty ; 
and many a Sabbath evening had they sat by that sanu' fins-ide, 
and discussed all those questions of public jHiliev. national iirstitn- 
tions, and iudividtul rights, whieh evc-ry American feels ealleil 
upon to take under his es|H\-ial eon-hleralion, iH-.side- many mat¬ 
ters of private feeling and interest, without their friendly rela¬ 
tions treiug once disturlted ot endatigi-rtsl; and this was tht; more 
remarkable, inasiiuieh as Trueman Flint was the ^ery■ reverst- of 
old Paul Cooper in dis{H>sitioii and temper. U-iiig hii|>td'iil and 
sanguine, always disposed to look uypu the briglit side of things, 
and, however discouraging they luigiit seem, ever averring that it 
was his ojnnion't would all eomc out right at lust. On the even¬ 
ing of which we are speaking, they had been talking on several 
of their utiual topics; hut when Gerty awoke slie found herself 
the subject of conversation. Of course she soon booaine deeply 
interested. 
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“ Where,” said Mr. ijooper, “ did you say you picked her up ? ” 
“At Nun <irunt's,” said True. “Don’t you remember her? 
she's the same woman whose sou you were called up to wit¬ 
ness against, at the time the church-windows were broken, the 
night afore the 4th of July. Tou can’t have forgotten her at the 
ti'ial, (.'ooper; for she blew you up with a vengeance, and did n’t spare 
iiis honor the Jinlge, (Other. Well. ’fHva.s just .such a rage she' 
was in with this 'ere clylJ, the first time I sec her; and the second 
time ■■■he'd just turneJ her out o’ d(X>r.‘t.” 

“ Ah, _>e.', I remember the she-bcar. I .should n’t supjiose she’d 
be any too gentle to her own child, much less a stranger’s; but 
what are you going to do with the foundling, Flint ? ” 

“ Do with her ? — Keej) her, to be sure, and take care on her.” 
Cooper laughed rather .sjirca.stically. 

“ AVell, now, I .s'pose, neighl>or, you tliink it.s rather freakish in 
me to be adojitin’ a child at my time o’ life ; and p’raps it is; but 
I '11 explain to you just how ’t was. She’d a died that ni^t I 
tell yer on, if I had n’t brought her home with me; and a good 
many times since, what ’.s more, if I, with the help o’ your darter, 
had n’t took mighty gocxl care on her. Well, she took on .so in 
her sleep, the first night ever she came, and cried out to me all as 
if she never had a V'i'-nid afore (and 1 doubt me she never had), 
that I made up my mind then she .<hould stay, nt any rate, and 
I’d take care on her, and share my last crust with the wee thing, 
come what might. Tlie Lord ’s betm very marciful to me, Mr. 
Cooj)er, very marciful. lie ’.s raised me up friends in my deep 
distres.s. 1 knew, when I wa.s a little shaver, what a lonesome 
thing it was to be futheile.ss and motherless; and when I see this 
little sufl'erin’ human bein’, I felt as if, all friendless as she seemed, 
she was more partiekerlerly the Lord’s, and as if I could not sarve 
him more, and ought not to sarve him le.ss, than to share with 
her the blessins he has bestowed on me. You look round, neigh¬ 
bor, as if you tliought’t wan’t much to share with any one; and 
’t an’t much there is here, to be sure ; but it’s a home, —yes, a home; 
and that’s a great thing to her that never had one. I’ve got my 
hands yet, and a stout heart, and a willin’ mind. With God’s 
3* 
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help, I ’ll be ft father to that child; and the time may come when 
she ’ll be Gted’s embodied blessin’ to me.” 

Mr. Cooper Bhook his head doubtfully, aiul muttered .«omcthing 
about children, even one’s own. not being apt to prove blessings. 

But he had not power to shake Trueman's high faith in the 
wisdom, as well as rigIiteousnc.s.s, of his own j)rooefdiugs. lie 
had risen in the eamc-stness with which he had spoken, and. after 
pacing the room hastily and with excitement, ho returned to his 
Beat, and said; “ Beside-s neighbor (’ooper, if 1 had not made 
up my mind the night (Jerty eanie here, I would n't have wnt her 
away after the next day: for the lx>rd, 1 think, s|«>ke to me by 
the mouth of one of his holy angels, ainl bade me juTsevere in 
my resolution. Y^ou've .“oen Mi.s.s (iraham. .'she goes to your- 
church regular, with the fine old gentleman, her father. 1 was 
at their house shovelling snow, after the great storm three weeks 
since, and she sent for me to come into the kitchen. Well may 
I bless her angel face, i>oor thing! — if the world is tlark to her, 
she makes it light to other fblk.s. She eannot siv Heaven's sun- 
dtine outside; but she's better off than most people, for she's got 
it in her, I do believe, and when she .smiles it lets the glory out 
and looks like God's rainlmw in the elouds. She's done me many 
a kindness, since I gut hurt so bad in her father'.s store, now some 
five years gone; and she sent for me that ilay, to a.sk how I did, 
and if there was anything I wanted that she could .H|H*ak to the 
master altout. So I told her all about little Gcriy; and, I tell you, 
she and I both cried 'fore I'd done, .’'he put some momy into 
my hand, and told me to get .Miss .Sullivan to make some clothe.s 
for Gcrty; more than that, she promised to help me if I got into 
trouble with the care of her; and when I was gfiing away, s!ie 
said, ‘I’m sure you’ve done (|uitc right, True; the lA>rd will 
blass and reward your kindne.sB to that poor child.’ " 

True was so excited and animated by his subject, that he did 
not notice what the sexton had ob.scrvcd, but di<l not choose to 
interrupt. Gcrty had risen from her bed and was standing be- 
ride True, her eyes fixed U|Km his face, breathless with the interest 
she felt in his words. She touched his shoulder; he looked 
round, saw her, and stretched out his arms. She sprang into 
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them, buried her face in hia bosom, and, bursting into a parox jsm 
of joj-ful tears, gasped out the words, “ Shall I stay with you 
always ? ” 

“ Yes, just as long as I live,” said True, “you shall be my 
child." 



CHAPTER V. 

A liglit. buny fuot utir 
In her (mail huu(cwircr,v; the hlitbest bee 
That ever wruurht in hi>e. 

Mittoki). 

It was a fitoniiy oveniiig. Oerty was slamling at iln' tvimiow, 
watching for True’s return from hi(^nin]>ligriliiig. She tva' neatly 
and comfortably dressed, J^er hair smooth, Iwr face and hainls 
clean. .She was now <juite tvidl—•better tlian for tears before 
her sickness. Care and kindness had done wonders for her, and. 
though still a pale and rather slender-looking child, with eye^ and 
mouth di.sprojKjrtionately large to her other features, the painful 
look of suffering she hail been wont to wear had giteii ]daei' to a 
happy though rather gfrave expre.ssion. On the wide uindow- 
sill in front of her wtt a plump and venerable eat, pari'iit to 
Gcrt 3 ‘’s lost darling, and fur that reason very dear to her ; .she 
wa.s quietly stroking its back, while the constant [iurring that the 
old veteran kept up proved her .sati.sfaetion at the urrangeineiit. 

Suddenly a rumbling, tumbling sound was heard in the wall. 
Tire house was oldj and furnished with ample aee .mmo.i .tions 
for rats, who seemed, from the uoisr-, to have availed themsehi-s 
of this fact to give a ball, such ait excitement were they mani¬ 
festing. One would almost have thought a chimney was falling 
down, brick by brick. It did not alarm <>erty, however; .she was 
used to old, rat-inhabited walls, and too much aeeustomed to hear¬ 
ing such sounds all around her, when she slept in the garret at 
Nan Grant's, to be disturbed by them. Not so, however, with 
the ancient grimalkin, who pricked uji her cars, and gave every 
•ign of a disposition to rush into battle. * No war>horso could 
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have been more excited by the sound of the trumpet, than 
was puss at the rushing of her foes through the ceiling. 

“ Lie still, pussy,” jaid Gcrty, “ lie still, I say; don’t you be 
running off after rats. You must sit up straight, and be good, 
till you see I’nde True coming, so’s to hear what he’ll say when 
he sees the room and me." 

Here Gerty turned and glanced around the room with an air 
of infinite satisfaction; then, clambering upon the wide, old-fash- 
ioiicd window-sill, whprc she could see up the yard, and have a 
full view of the lamplighter the moment he entered the gate, 
she took the cat in her amis, smoothed down her dress, gave a 
look of interest and pride at her .shoes and stockings, and then 
coinpo,<ed herself, with a determined effort to be patient. It 
would not do, however; .she could not be patient; it seemed to 
her that he never came so lall before, and she was just beginning 
to think he never would come at all, ^en he turned into the gate. 
It was nearly dark, but Gerty could sec that there was some per¬ 
son with him. lie did not look tall enough to be Mr. Cooper, 
and did not .step like him ; but she concluded it must be he, for 
whoever it was stopped at his door further up the yard, and went 
in. Impatient as Gerty had been for True’s arrival, she did not 
run to meet him as*usual, but waited in a listening attitude, until 
she heard him come in through the shed, where he was in the 
habit of stopping to hang up his ladder and lantern, and remove 
the soiled frock and overalls which he wore outside his clothes 
when about his work. She then ran and hid behind the door by 
which he must enter the room. She evidently had some great 
surprise in store for him, and meant to enjoy it to the utmost. 
The cat, not being so full of the matter, whatever it was, was 
more mindful of her manners, and went to meet him, rubbing her 
head against his legs, which was her customary welcome. 

“ Hollo, whi.skers! ” said True; “ where’s my little gal ? ” 

He shut the door behind him as he spoke, thus disclosing Gerty 
to view. She -spraiig forward with a bound, laughed, and looked 
first at her own clothes, and then in True’s face, to see what he 
would think of her ^pearauce. 

“Well, I declare! ” said he, litling her up in his anna and 
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carrying her nearer to the light; “ little folks do look famous! 
New gown, apron, shoes! — got ’em ail on ! And who 6xed your 
hair ? My ! you au't none too handsome, sarlain, but you do look 
famous nice! ” 

“Mrs. Sulliran dressed me all up, and brushed uiy hair; and 
more too — don’t 3 'ou st*e what else she has done ? 

True followed Gort^’’* c^'C-h as they wamlerod around the room. 
He looked ainav''i enough to satisfy her antieipations great as 
they had been ; anii no wonder. He had been gone sinee inorniiig, 
and things hud indeed undergone a transforiiiatiou. Wuniun's 
hands had evident!}’ been at work, ebuiriug up and setting to 
rights. 

Until Gerty came to live with True, his home had never l«.sjn 
subjected to female intrusion. Living wholly by hiin.self, and en¬ 
tertaining seareel}' any visitors, iPhud l>een his hahit to inaku 
himself comfortable in hi.^ivn way, utterly reganlle.ss of ap|icar- 
anccs. In his humble apartnieut sweeping-day eame but seldom, 
and spring cleaning was unknown. Two large windows, facing 
the yard, were treated with grout injustice, the ehi-crful light they 
were ca|)able of affording being half obseuretl by dirt and smoke. 
The corners of the eeiling were festooned with cobwebs; the high, 
broad mantel-piece had accumulated a curiotrs mtslicy of thiitgs 
useful and useless; while the^ was no end to the rubbish that had 
collected under the stove. 'Then the furniture, some of which 
was very good, was adjusted in the most inconvenient manner, 
and in a way to turn tlie size of the room to the least |Hw«iblo ud- 
Tantagc. jDuring Gerty’s illness, a IhmI made up on the floor tor 
True’s lue, and the various articles which bad Ik-cii rtsjuire*! iu 
her BudEtroom, bad increased the clutter to such an extent that 
one almost needed a pilot to conduct him iu Hafciy through the 
apartment. 

Now, Mrs. Sullivan was the sool of ncalness. Her rooms were 
like wax-work. Her own dress was almost quaker-like in its extreme 
iiaplicity, and freedom from the least speck or stain. No one could 
meet her old father, or her young son, even in their working dress, 
without perceiving at once the evidence of ayiareful daughter aod 
■ether’s handiwork. It was to nurse Gerty, and take care of her i *• 
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Trnc’a absence, that she first entered a room so much the reverse of 
her own ; and it is not easy to appreciate the degree in which the 
virtue and charity o£ her so doing was enhanced, imless one can 
rcalize'liow painful the contrast was to her, and how excessively 
annoying she found it, to sjiend sometimes a whole afternoon in a 
room, which, as she expressed herself afterwards at home, it would 
have heeii a real pleasure to her to clear up and put to rights, if 
it were only to see how it would look, and whether anybody 
wouhl rccognizt' it. Mrs. Sullivan wa.s a litHe bit of a woman, 
but had more capability and energj- than could have been found in 
any one among twenty others twice her size. She really pitied 
tlux-s! whose home was such a mass of confusion; felt sure that 
they could not l»e happy; and inwardly determined, a.s soon as 
Gerty got well, to exert herself in the cause of cleanliness and 
order, which was in her eyes^he cause of virtue and happiness, so 
completely did she identify outwar# neatness and purity with 
inward peace. She jwmdered in her own mind how she could 
broach the subject of a renovation in his afiairs to True himself, 
without wounding his feelings ; for she was herself so sensitive on 
a point of ncatue.ss, that she iiiiagiued he must be somewhat the 
same,— and the little woman, being as tender-hearted as she was 
tidy, would not hafe mortifiixl him for the world,— when a mode 
of action was suggested to her by Gerty herself. 

On the (lay previous to that on which the great cleaning opera¬ 
tions took pliice, Gerty was okserved by Mrs. Sullivan standing in 
the passjige near her door, and looking .shyly hut wistfully in. 

“ Come in, Gerty,” .said the kind little woman ; “ come in and 
see me. — Here,” added she, seeing how timid the child felt about 
intruding herself into a strange ixK)m : “ you may sit up here by 
the table, and see me iron. This Ls your own little dress. I am 
smoothing it out, and then your things will all be done. You’ll 
be glad of some new clothes, shan’t you ? ” 

“ Very glad, marm,” said Gerty. “ Am I to take them away, 
and keep them all myself? ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Sullivan. 

” I don’t know where I ’ll put ’em all; there an’t no place in 
our room, — at least, no very nice place,” said Q«rty, ^aneing 
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witli admiration at the open drawer, in which Mn. Sullivan was 
now placing the little dress, adding it to a pile of neatly-folded 
garments. 

“ Why, part of them, you know, you ’ll l>o wearing,” sdid Mrs. 
Sullivan; “ and we must find some good place for the rest.” 

“You’ve got good places for things,” said Gerty, looking round 
the room ; “ this is a beautiful room, is n’t it ? ” 

“Why, it isn’t vety different from Mr. Flint’s. It’s just 
about the same siae, and two front-windows like his. My cup¬ 
board is the best; yours is only a three-cornered one ; but that’s 
abont all the difference.” 

“ O, but then yours don’t look one bit like ours. You have n’t 
got any bed here, and all the vhairs staud in a row, and the table 
shines, and the floor is so clean, and the stove is new, and the sun 
comes in so bright! O! I wish our room was like this! 1 

should n’t think ours was more tlian half as big, either. Why, 
Uncle True stumbled over the tongs, this morning, and he said 
there was n’t room there to swing a cat.” 

“ W^here were the tongs ? ” said Mrs. Sullivan. 

“ About in the middle of the flour, murm.” 

“ Well, you see 1 don’t keep things in the middle of the floor. 
I think, if your room were all cleaned up, irtitl place^bund for 
everything, it would look almost as welt us mine.” 

“ I wish it could Ite fix'd up nice,” said Gerty ; “ but what 
eould be done with those beds i ” 

“ 1 ’ve been thinking about that. There’s tliat little pantry, — 
or bathing-room, 1 think it must have been once, when this house 
waa new, and rich people lived in it; that's large onougli to hold a 
small bedstead and a chair or two;’t would be quite a comfortable 
little chamber for you. Ther« ’a nothing in it but rubbiidi, that 
might just as well be thrown away, or, if it were good for anything, 
put in the shed.” 

“ 0, that ’ll be nice!" said Gerty; “ then Uncle True can have 
his bed back again, and I '11 deep on the floor in thme.” 

" No,” aaid Mrs. SnUivan ; “ it won’t be necessary for you to 
sleep on the floor. 1 ’▼e got e very good little orosa-legged bed- 
steed, that my Willie slept on when he lived at home ; and I will 
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lend it to you, if you ’ll try to take good care of it and of every-, 
thing else tliat is put into your room.” 

“0, I will,” said Gerty. — “ But can I ? ” added she, hesitating; 
“ do yotr think I can ? I don’t know how to do anything.” 

“ You never have been taught to do anything, my child; but a 
girl eight years old can do a great many things, if she is patient 
and tries hard to learn. , 1 could teach you to do a great deal that 
would be useful, and that would help your Uncle True very 
much.” 

“ What could I do ? ” 

“ You could sweep the room up every day; you could make the 
beds, after a fa.shion, with a little help in turning them; you could 
set the table, toast the bread, and wash the dishes. Perhaps you 
would not do these things in the best manner at first; but you 
would keep improving, and by and by get to be quite a nice little 
house-keeper.” 

“ O, I wish I could do something for Uncle True! ” said Gerty; 
“ but how could I ever begin ? ” 

“ In the first place, you must have things cleaned up for yon. 
If I thought Mr. Flint would like it, I’d get Kate McCarty to 
come in some day and help us; and I think we could make a great 
improveiu^ in his hhme.” 

“ O, I know he’d like it,” said Gerty; “’t would be grand! 
May I help ? ” 

“ Yes, you may do wTiat you can; but Kate ’ll be the best hand; 
she’s strong, and know.s how to do cleaning very well.” 

“ Who’s she ? ” said Gerty. 

“ Kate ? — She’s Mrs. McCarty’s daughter, in the next house. 
Mr. Flint does them many a good turn, — saws wood, and so on. 
They do most of his washing; but th^ can’t half pay him all the 
kindness he’s done that family. Kate’s a clever girl; she ’ll bo 
glad to come and work for him, any day. I ’ll ask her.” 

“ Will she come to-morrow ? ” 

“ Perhaps she will.” 

“ Uncle True’s going to be goneall day to-morrow,” said Gorfy; 
“ he’s going to get in Mr. Eustace’s coal. Would n’t it be a good 
lime? ” 


4 
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“ Very,” said Mrs. Sullivan. “ I ’ll try awl get Kate to come 
to-morrow.” 

Kate came. The room was thoroughly cleaned, and pul in com¬ 
plete order. Gerty’s new clothes were delivered over to her own 
keeping; she was neatly dressed in one Riit, the other placed in a 
little chest which was fouisl in the pantry, and which accoinmo- 
dated her «nall wanlrotie very well. 

It was the re.«ult of all Mrs. Sullivan’s, Knt«'’s bimI Gerty’s com¬ 
bined lalwr which calKsl forth True’s astonishment on his rctuni from 
. his work ; and the jdea.surc he inunifestM nmd<‘ the day a incinor- 
able one in Gerty’s life, one to Ih* jiiarkcd in her memory as long 
a.s she livwl, as being the first in which she had known that happi¬ 
ness— perhaps the highiwt earth affords — of f(>cling that .die had 
been ia«trumcntal in giving joy to another. Not that Gerty’s 
assistance had lieen of any great value: or that all could not have 
been done aa well, or even iK-tter. if she had lieen where Nan 
Grant always put her, — out of the way. But the child did not 
realize that: she had la-cn one of the lalairiTs; she had entensl 
heart and soul info every jairf of the work ; wherever she had been 
allowed to leial a helping hand, she had exerted her whole 
strength. She could say. with truth, “HV did it,— Mrs. .''ullivan, 
Kate and /.” 

None but a loxnng heart, like Mrs. Sullivan’s, would have 
understood and synijiathized in the ftviing which made tiertyso 
eager to help. But fhe did. and allottetl to her many litth? . s < t - 
rices, which the child felt herself more hlcsmsl in l»*ing |K-nnitt<il to 
perform than ahe would have dune at uliuust any gift or favor that 
could have lieen liestowcd upon her. 

She led True about to show him how judiciously and ingeniously 
Mrs. Sullivan hud ismtrived to make thu most of tlie ruuin ami the 
furniture; how, by moving the lied into a ilet^p recess, which was 
just wide enough for it, she Imd n-served the whole tspiare area, 
and made, as Tnie declansl, a parlor of it. It was some time 
before he could be tuade to Iwlicve that half his pro|MTty hud uot 
been tainted away, so incouiprehcnsiblo was it to him that so 
anieh additional epaoe and comfort could bo acquired by a tittle 
■yatem and order. 
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But his astonishment and Gerty’s delight reached their climax, 
when she introduces! him into the former lumber-closet, now trans¬ 
formed into a really snug and comfortable bed-room. 

“Well, 1 declare! Well, I declare!” was all the old man 
could seem to say. He sat down beside the stove, now polished, 
and made, as Gerty declared, new, just like Mrs. Sullivan’s; 
rubl)c<l his hands together, for they were cold with being out in 
the fro.sty evening, and then, .spreading them in front of the fire, 
took a general view of his reformed domicile, and of Gerty, who, 
a<‘cording to Mrs. Sullivan’s careful instructions, was preparing to 
set the table and toast the brea<l I'or supper. She was standing on 
a chair, taking down the cups and .saucers from among the regular 
rows of di-dica shining in the three-cornered cupboard, having 
already deposited on the lower shelf, where she could reach it 
from the floor, a plate containing some smoothly'-cut slices of 
bread, which tlie thoughtful Mrs. Sullivan had prepared for her. 
'I’rue watched her motiom< for a minute or two, and then indulged 
in a short soliloquy. “ Mrs. Sullivan’s a clever woman, sartain, 
and they’ve made my old house here complete, and Gerty’s gettin’ 
to be like the apple of my eye, and I’m as happy a man as —” 



CHAPTER VI. 

Some areem that the]? can eilcnee, when they will. 

The storm of passion, and sa/ pearr, hr ttiU ! 

Co wren. 

Here True was interrupted. Quick, noisy footsteps in the pas* 
sage were followed by a sudden and uneereuioiiious opening of the 
door. 

“ Here. Unele True,” s:iid the new comer : “ here's your pack¬ 
age. You forgot all ulwiit it, I picss; and I forgot it, too, till 
mother saw it pn the table, where I'd laid it down. I was so 
taken up with just <-oming home, you know.” 

•• Of course,— of course ! ” sakl True. •• Much obleeged to you, 
Willie, for fctchin’ it for me. It \ pretty brittle stuff it’s made 
of, and most like 1 should a smashed it, ’fore I got it home.” 

“ What LS it ? — I’ve been wondering.” * 

“ Why, it’s a little knick-knack I've brought home for Gerty, 
here, that — ” 

“ Willie ! Willie ! ” eailod Mrs. Sullivan from the opj>osite room, 
“ have you Ijcen to tea, dear ? ” 

“ No, indeed, mother ; — have you ? ” 

“ Why, yes ; but I ’ll get you aome.’’ 

“ No, no ! ” said True ; “ stay and take tea with us, Willie; 
take tea here, my boy. My little Gerty is makin’ some famou-s 
toast, and I ’ll put the tea a steepin' presently.” 

“ So I will,” said Willie; “ 1 should like to, first-rate. No mat¬ 
ter about any snpper for me, mother ; I'm going to have my tea 
here, with Uncle Tnie. (.lomc, now, let’s see what’s in the bundle ; 
but first I want to soo little Gerty; mother’s been tolling me 
about her. Where is she 7 — has she got well ? She’s been very 
■iok, has n’t she 7 ” 
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“ 0, yes, she’s nicely now,” said True. “ Here, Gerty, look 
here ! Why, where is she ? ” 

“ Tliere she is, hiding up l>ehind the settle,” said Willie, laugh* 
ing. “ She an’t afraid of me, is she ? ” 

“ Well, I did n’t know as she was shy,” said True. “ You silly 
little girl,” added he, going towards her, “ come out here, and see 
Willie. This is Willie Sullivan.” 

“ I don’l want to see him,” said Gerty. 

“ Don’t want to see Willie ! ” said True; “ why, you don’t know 
what you ’re sayin’. Willie’s the best boy that ever was; I 
’spect you and he ’ll lie great friends, by and by.” 

He woift like me,” said Gerty ; “ I know he won’t! ” 

“ Why shan’t I like you ? ” said Willie, approaching the comer 
where Gerty had hid herself. Her face was covered with her 
hands, according to her usual fashion when anything distressed 
her. “ I guess I shall like you first-rate, when I see you.” 

He stooped down as he spoke, for he was {inch taller than 
Gerty, and, taking her hands directly down from her face and 
holding them tight in his own, he fixed his eyes full upon her, 
and, nodding pleasantly, said, 

“ How do do. Cousin Gerty, — how do do ? ” 

“ I an’t your couSiu ! ” said Gerty. 

“ Yes you are,” said Willie, decidedly; “ Uncle True’s your 
uncle, and mine too; — so we ’rd cousins — don’t j'ou see ? — and 
I want to get acijuaintod.” 

Gerty could not resist Willie’s good-natured words and manner. 
She suffered him to draw her out of the comer, and towards the 
lighter end of the room. As she came near the lamp, she tried to 
free her hands, in order to cover her face up again; but Willie 
would not let her, and, attracting her attention to the unopened 
package, and exciting her curiosity as to what it might contain, 
he succeeded in diverting her thoughts from herself, so that in a 
few minutes she seemed quite at her ease. 

“There, Uncle True says it’s for you,” said Willie; “and I can’t 
think what’t is, can you ? Feel — it’s hard as can be.” 

Gerty felt, and looked up wonderingly in True’e fitoe. 

“ Undo it, Willie,” said True. 

4* 
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Willie produced a knife, cut the string, took off the paper, and 
disoloeed one of those white plaster images, so familiar to every 
one, representing the little Samuel in an attitude of devotion. 

“ O, how pretty ! ” exolaimed Gerty, full of delight. 

“ ^Tiy did n’t I think I ” said Willie; “ I might have known 
what’t was, by the feeling.” 

“ Why ! did j'ou ever see it before ? ” said Gerty. 

“Not this same one ; but I’ve seen lota just like it” 

“ Have you ? ” said Gerty. “ I never did. I think it ’a the 
beautifullcst thing that ever was. Uncle True, did you say it was 
for me ? W’here did you get it ? " 

“ It was by an accident I got it. A few minutes before I met 
you, W’illie, 1 was stoppin’ at the corner to light my lamp, when I 
saw one of those furren boy.s with a sight o’ these sort of things, 
and some black ones too. all set up on a hoard, and he was walkin’ 
with ’em a-top of his head. I was just a wonderin’ how he kept ’em 
there, when he hi( the board agin my lamp>post, and, the first thing 
I knew, whack they all went! He’d spilt 'em every one. Lucky 
enough for him. there was a great bank of soA snow eloM to the 
side-walk, and the most of ’em fell into that, and wasn't hurt. 
Some few went on to the bricks, and were smashed. Well, I kind 
o' pitied the feller; for it was late, and I thofight like enough he 
had n’t had much luck scilin’ of ’em, to have so many let! on his 
hands—” 

“ On his head, you mean,” said Willie. 

“Yes, Master Willie, or on the snow," said True; “any way 
you ’re a mind to have it.” 

“ And I know what you did. Uncle True, just as well as if I’d 
seen you,” said Willie ; “you set your ladder and lantern right 
down, and went to work helping him pick’em all up, — that's 
just what you’d Ire sure to do for anylxsly. I hof»e, if ever you 
get into, trouble, some of the fblks you've bel{>ed will be by to 
make return.” 

“Ibis feller, Willie, did n’t wait for me to get into trouble; he 
made return right off. I^’hen they were all set right, he bo|red, 
and scraped, and touched his hat to me, as if I’d been the biggest 
gentleman in the land ,- talkin’, too, he was, all the time, thou^ I 
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coaid n’t make out a vord of his lingo; and then he imneted on 
my takin’ one o’ the figure, I wan’t agoin to, for I did n’t want 
it; but I happened to think little Gerty might like it.” 

“ 0,1 shall like it! ” said Gerty. “ I diall like it better than — 
no, not better, but almost as weU as my kitten; not qidie as well, 
becaiLse that was alive, and this is n’t; but almost. O, an’t he a 
cunning little boy ? ” 

True, finding that Gerty was wholly taken up with the image, 
walked away and began to get the tea, leaving the two children 
to entertain each other. 

“ Vou must take care and not break it, Gerty,” said Willie. 
“ We had a .Samuel once, just like it, in the shop; and I dropped 
it out of my hand on to the counter, and broke it into a million 
pieces.” 

“ What did you call it ? ” said Gerty. 

“ A Samuel; they ’re all Samuels.” 

“ What are Sammies 1 ” said Gerty. 

“ Why, that’s the name of the child they ’n, taken for.” 

“ What do you s’pose he’s sittin’ on his knee for ? ” 

Willie laughed. “ Why. don’t you know ? ” said he. 

“ No,” said Gerty ; “ what is he ? ” 

’• He’s praying,” Sbid Willie. 

“ Is that what he’s got his eyes turned up for, too ? ” 

“ Yes, of course ; he looks up to heaven when he prays.” 

“ Up to where ? ” 

“ To heaven.” 

.Gerty looked up at the ceiling in the direction in which the 
eyes were turned, then at the figure. She seemed very much dis¬ 
satisfied and puzzled. 

“ Why, Gerty,” said Willie, “ I should n’t think you knew what 
praying was.” 

“ I don’t,” said Gerty; “ tell me.” 

“ Don’t you ever pray, —pray to God ? ” 

“ No, 1 don’t. — Who is God ? Where is God ? ” 

Willie looked inexpressibly shocked at Gerty’a ignorance, and 
answered, reverently, “ God is in heaviB, Gerty.” 
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I don’t know where that i^" wiid Oerty. “ I believe I don’t 
know nothin’ about it.” 

“ I should n’t think you did," said \\ illio. “ I Mute heaven 
is up in the sky ; but my Sunday-sehool teacher says, ‘ heaven i* 
anywhere where poodnetw is,’ or sonm such thing," he said. 

“ Are the stars in heaven ? " said (Jerty. 

“They look so, don’t they/'' sjiid Willie. "They're in the 
sky, where 1 always used to think heaven was.” 

•* I should like to go to he»ven." said tiorty. 

“ Perhaps, If vou.'n' good. y<iu will go. some time." 

“ Can’t any but gtHsl liilk-s go i ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I can’t ever go," said Gerty, mournfully. 

“Why not f" said Willie; “au’t you good ?" 

" O, no! I'm very liad." 

“ Whnt a i)ueer child " said Willie. “ What mokes you think 
yourself so vety bad i ” 

“O! i tun," said Gerty, in a very and tunc; “ I'm the worst 
of all. I'm the worst child in the world." 

“ Who told you so 1" 

“ EvcrylKsly. Nan tininl says so, and she tcty» everybody 
thinks so; 1 know it, too. niysclf." 

“ Is Nan Grant Uie cross old woman you used to live with I" 

“ i'es. How did you know she was cross ? ” 

“ O, my mother's been telling nic alwui her. Well, 1 want to 
know if she did n't send you to schiml, or i«wch you anything f" 
Gerty ihtKik her head. 

" Why, what lots you've got to ieniti! What did you used to 
do, when you lived there ? " 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Never did anything, and don't know anything; my gracious: ” 
“ Yes, I do know one thing," snid Goriy, “ 1 know h«»w to toast 
bread; — your mother Uught me; — she lei mo toast same by 
her fire.” 

An ahe spoke, she tfaooght of her own negleeted loom, nnd 
tamed townrds ihn ntovei but she wu too bte, — the loont mu 
■nde, the siqtpar randy, nod True was jtui putting it on the Inhia. 
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“ O, Uncle Trae,” said die, “ I meant to get the tea.” 

” I know it,” said True, “ but it’s no matter; joo can get it 
to-morrow.” 

The tears came into Gcrty’s eyes; — she looked nrach 
disappointed, but said nothing. They all sat down to supper. 
Willie put the Samuel in the middle of the table for a centre 
ornament, and told so many funny stories, and said so many 
pleasant things, that Gcrty laughed heartily, forgot that she did 
not make the toast herself, forgot her sadness, her shyness, even 
her ugliness and wickedness, and showed herself, for once, a 
merry ehilil. After tea. she sat beside Willie on the great settle, 
and, in her peculiar way, and with many odd expressions and 
remarks, gave him a description of her life at Xan Grant’s, 
winding up with a touching aee(Nint of the death of hm' kitten. 

The two children .seemed in a fair way to become as good 
friends as True <*ould {tossibly wish. True himself sat on the 
oppo.situ side of the stove, smoking his pipe; his elbows on his 
knec.s, his eye.s bent on the children, and his ears drinking, in all 
their conversation. Ho was no restraint upon them. So simple- 
hearted and sympathizing a being, so ready to be amused and 
pleased, so slow to blame or disapprove, could never be any 
check upon the gaye^y or freedom of the youngest, most careless 
spirit. He laughed whpn they laughed; seemed soberly satisfied, 
and took long wbifis at his pipe, when they talked quietly and 
sedately; ceased smoking entirely, letting bis pipe rest on his 
knee, and secretly wiping away a tear, when Gerty recounted 
her childish griefs. Ho had heard the story before, and he 
cried then. He ofleu heard it afterwards, but never without 
rrgiwg. 

Ajlcr Gerty had closed her tale of sorrows, which wa/ fre- 
({ueutly interrupted by Willie's cjaeolatious of condolence or 
pity, she sat for a moment without speaking; then, becoming 
excited, as her nngoverned and easily roused natore dwelt upon 
its wrongs, she burst forth in a very different tone from that in 
which she had been speaking, and commenced nttaring the most 
bitter invectives against Nan Grant; making use many a 
rou^ and coarse tenn, snoh u she had been ae em tomed to hear 
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used by the. ilUbred people with whoui she had lived. Ttie child’a 
language expressed unmitigated hatred, and even a hope of 
future revenge. True looked worried and troubled at hearing her 
talk 80 angrily. Since he brought her home he had never wit¬ 
nessed such a display of temper, and had fondly believed that 
ahe would always l>c as quiet and gentle ns during her illness and 
the few weeks subsequcnt«to it. True's own dis|>o.'ition was so 
placid, amiable and forgiving, Uiat he could not iinaginc that any 
one, and especially a little child, should long retain feelings of 
anger and bitterness. Gurty had shown herself so iniUI and 
patient siuoo she had been with him, so subnuKsive to his wishes, 
so anxious even to for^^stall Uieni, that it had never occurred to 
him to dread any difficulty in the management of the child. .Now, 
however, as he observed her flashing eyes, and noticed the doubling 
of her little list, as she menaced Nan with her future wrath, he 
had an undofinol, hnif-runnerd presentiment of eoining trouble in 
the control of hi.s lillle charge; a feeling almost of alarm, lust be 
had undertaken what he could never perform. For the moment, 
ahe ceased, in his eyes, to be the |>et and [ilaything be hatTbiili- 
erto considered her. lie saw in her something which ueoded a 
check, and felt himself unfit to apply it. 

And no wonder. He tnu totally Oiifil te cope with a ^irit 
like Gerty’s. It was true he possessed over her one mighty influ¬ 
ence,— her stn>ng afTeciiou fur him, which he could not doubt. 
It was that which made her so sulnnissive and patient in her 
sickness, so grateful fur his care ami kindntiss, so anxious to do 
something in return. It was that deep love for her first friend, 
which, never wavering, and growing sfrouger to iho last, proved, 
in after years, a noble motive for exertion, a worthy incentive to 
virtue. It was that love, fortified and iilumintsl liy a higher 
light, which came in time to sauctify it, that gave tier, while yet 
a mere girl, a woman’s courage, a woman's strength of heart and 
self-denial. It waa that which cheered the old man's jatter yeara, 
and shed joy on his dying Inxl. 

Sat for the present it was not cnougli. The kindness she bad 
neeived for the few weeks past had completely softened Gerty’a 
heart towartb her bmiefac^rs: but the efioet of eight yoan' mia- 
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management, ill treatment, and want of all jndicioaa diaeiplinef 
could not be done away in that short time. Her unmly natora 
could not be so suddenly qnclled, her better capabilities caUed 
into action. 

The plant that for years has been growing distorted, an<l 
dwelling in a barren spot, deprived of light and nourieluneat, 
withoretl in its leaves and blighted in its fruit, cannot at once 
recover from so cruel a blast. Transplanted to another soil, it 
must be directed in the right course, nourished with care and 
wanned with Heaven’s light, ere it can recover from the dieek 
occasioned by its early neglect, and find strength to expa^ its 
flowers and ripen its fruit. 

So with little Gerty; — a new direction must be given to her 
i<lcas, new nourishment to her mind, new light to her sonl.ere the 
higher purposes for which she was created could be accomplished 
in her. 

Something of this True felt, and it troubled him. He did not, 
however, attempt to check the child. He did not know what to 
do, and so did nothing. 

Willie trieil once or twice to stop the current of her abusive 
language ; but soon desisted, for she did not pay the least attri¬ 
tion to him. He cfrnld not help smiling at her childish wrath; 
nor could he re.si.st sympathising with her in a d^ee, and almost 
wishing be could have a bru.sh with Nan himself, and express hra 
opinion of her character in one or two hard knocks. But be had 
been well brought up by his gentle mother, was conscioos that 
Gcrty was exhibiting a very hot temper, and began to underhand 
what made everybody think her so bad. 

.\fler Gcrty had raiknl about Nan a little while, she stopped 
of her own accord ; though an unpleasant look remained on her 
countenance, one of her old looks, that it was a pity should 
return, but which always did when she got into a passion. It 
soon passed away, however, and when, a little later in the even¬ 
ing, Airs. Sullivan appeared at the door, Oerty looked bright and 
happy, listened with evident delight while l^e uttered warm 
expressions of thanks ibr the labor which had been undertaken in 
hia behalf, and, when Willie went away with his mother, said her 
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pood-nipht and asked him fo come aj^ain so phaisantly, and her 
eyes looktnl so hritrht as slu’ sitiod liolilini; on to True's liaiul in 
the doorway, that Willie said, as soon as they were out of hear¬ 
ing, “ She's a (jucer little thing, un't she. mother ? Hut 1 kind 
o’ like her." 
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Prayer h the burJen of a *igb, 

The falling of a tear, 

Tbr» fj;mar«l glancing of an eye, 

Wiini u<<nt* but Ciod b near. 

It would have heeii hard to hud two children, both belonging 
to the* jKKirer clarv*'. who.'C situalion.H in life had, thu.s far, pre¬ 
sented a more eomplele eontrn>t than thewj of (jerty and Willie. 
With Gerty’s eij<erii-n>-e.« the reader i.- somewhat ucnuainted. A 
tieglceteil orphan, .she had reeeited little of that care, and still 
less of that love, whiih Willie ha<i always enjoyed. Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van'.- hutbaiid was an inteili;;e!it omntrv elergytnan ; but, as he 
died when Willie was a baby, leaving very little jirojierty for the 
8U[)port of his lainily. the widow went home to her father, taking 
her ehild with her. •I'he old man netrdisi hi.s daughter; for dettth 
had made .-ad iiirtiads in hLs hou-sehold sinee she left it, and he 
was alone. 

From tliat time the three had lived togi'ther in humhle com¬ 
fort ; for, tliough jioor. industry and frugality .seeured them from 
want. Willie was hi.' motlier’.s pride, her hope, her constant 
thought, .''he spared herself no toil or care to provide for his 
physical eomfort, his happiiu!s.s, and his growth in knowledge and 
virtue. 

It would have heen strange enough if she had not been proud 
of a boy whu.se uneouiinon beauty, winning disposition, and early 
evidonees of a manly and noble nature, won him friends even 
among strangers. He had been a hand.some child; but there was 
that oo.servahle in him, now that he had nearly reiieheil his thir¬ 
teenth year, far excelling the coiumoii Iwyish beauty, which con¬ 
sists merely in curly liair, dark eyes and rosy cheeks. It was 
5 
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his broad, dpen forehead, the clearness and calmness of his full 
gray eye, the expressive mouth, so detoniiincd and yet .so mild, 
the well-developed figure and ruddy complexion, proclaiming high 
health, which gave promise of power to the future man. No one 
could have been in the boy’s eomj>any half an hour, without loving 
and admiring him. lie had naturally a warm-hearted, affection¬ 
ate di.sposition, which hi.s mother’s love and the world’s snules had 
fostered; an unusual flow of animal .spirits, tempered by a natural 
politeness towards his elders and superiors; a quick apprehen¬ 
sion; a ready command of language; a’sincere sympathy in 
others’ pleasures and pains; in fine, one of those gonial natures, 
that wins 'hearts one knows not how. lie was fond of study, and 
until his twelfth year his mother kept him constantly at school. 
The sons‘’of poor parents have, in our large cities, almost every 
educational advantage that can be obtained by wealth; and Willie, 
havii^ an excellent capacity, and being constantly encouraged 
and exhorted by his mother to improve his opportunities to the 
Utmost, had, attained a degree of proficiency quite unusual at his 

age- ^ . 

When he was twelve years old he had an excellent opportunity 
to enter into the service of an apothecary, who did an extensive 
business in the city, and wanted a boy to assist in his store. The 
wages that Mr. Bray ofiered were not great, but there was the 
hope of an increased salary; and, at any rate, situated as Willie 
was, it was not a chance to be overlooked. Fond as he was of 
his books, he had long been eager to be at work, helping to bear 
the burden of labor in the family. His mother and grandfather 
assented to the plan, and he gladly accepted Mr. Bray’s pro¬ 
posals. 

He was sadly missed at homo; for, as he slept at the store dur¬ 
ing the week, ho rarely had much leisure to make even a passing 
visit to his mother, except on Saturday, when he came home at 
night and passed Sunday. So Saturday night was Mrs. Sullivan’s 
happy night, and the Sabbath became a more blessed day than 
ever. 

When . Willie reached his mother’s room on the evening of 
which we have been speaking, he sat down with her and Mr. 
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Cooper, and for an hour conversation was brisk with them. 
Willie never came home tha.t he had not a great deal to relate 
concerning the occurrences of the week; many a little anecdote to 
tell; many a circumstance connected with the shop, the customers, 
his master the apothecary, and his master’s family, with whom he 
took his meals. Mrs. Sullivan was interested in everything that 
interested Willie, and it was easy to see that the old grandfather 
was more entertained by the boy than ho was willing to appear; 
for, though ho sat with his eyes upon the floor, and did not seem 
to listen, he usually heard all that was .said, as was often proved 
afterwards by some accidental reference he would make to the 
subject He seldom asked questions, and indeed it was not neces¬ 
sary, for Mrs, Sullivan asked enough for them both. He seldom 
made comments,'but would occasionally utter an impatient or 
contemptuous expression regarding individuals or the world in 
general; thereby evidencing that distrust of humatf ’nature, that 
want of confidence in men’s honesty and virtue, which formed, as 
we have said, a marked trait in the old mau’s character. WiUi^’s 
spirits would then receive a momentary check; for he Wed and 
trusted everybody, and his grandfather’s words, and the tone- in 
which they were spoken, were a damper to his young soul; but, 
with the elasticity oT youth and a gay heart, they would soon 
rebound, and he would go on as before. Willie did not fear hiu 
grandfather, who had never been severe to him, never having, in¬ 
deed, interfered at all with Mrs. Sullivan’s management; but he 
sometimes felt chilled, though ho hardly knew why, by his want 
of sympathy with his own warm-heartedues.s. On the present 
occasion, the conversation having turned at last upon True Flint 
and his adopted child, Mr. Cooper had been unusually bitter and 
satirical, and, as he took his lamp to go to bed, wound up with 
remarking that ho knew very well Gerty wduld never be any¬ 
thing but a trouble to Flint, who was a fool not to send her to 
the alms-house at once. 

There was a pause after the old man- left the room; then Willie 
exclaimed, “ Mother, what makes grandfather hate folks ? ” 

“ Why, he don’t, Willie.” 

“ I don’t mean exactly hate, — I don’t suppose he does that. 
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quite; but he don’t seem to thtTik a great deal of anybody — do 
you think he does ? ” 

“ 0, yes; he don’t show it much,” said Mrs. Sullivan; “ but he 
thinks a great deal of you, Willie, and he would n’t have any¬ 
thing happen to me for the world; and he likes Mr. Flint, and — 

“ Oj'yes, I know that, of course; I don’t mean that; but he 
doesn’t think there’s much goodness in folks, and he don’t 
seem to think anybody’s going to turn out well, and — ” 

“ You’re thinking of what he said about little Gerty.” 

“ Well, she an’t the only one. That’s what made me speak 
of it now, but I’ve often noticed it before, particularly since I 
went away from home, and am only here once a week. Now, you 
know I think everything of Mr. Bray; and when I was telling 
to-night Jiow much good ho did, and how kind he was to old Mrs. 
Morris ^d her sick daughter, grandfather looked just as if he 
did n’t belieye it, or did n’t think much of it, somehow.” 

“ O, well,,Wiilie,” said Mrs. Sullivan, “you mustn’t wonder 
much at that. Grandpa’s had a good many disappointments. 
•You Know ho thought everything of Uncle Richard, and there was 
no to the trouble he had with him; and there was Aunt 
Sarah’s husband— he seemed to be such a fine fellow when Sally 
married him, but he cheated father dreadfully at last, so that he 
had to mortgage his house in Iligh-strect, and finally give it up 
entirely. He’s dead now, and I don’t want to say anything against 
him; but he did n’t prove what we expected, and it broke Sally’s 
heart, I think. That was a dreadful trial to father, for she was 
the youngest, and had always been his pet. And, just after that, 
mother was taken down with her death-stroke, and there was a 
quack doctor prescribed for her, that father always thought did 
her more hurt than good. 0, take it altogether, he’s had a 
great deal to make him look on the dark side now; but you 
must n’t mind it, Willie; you must take care and turn out well 
yourself, my son, and then ho ’ll be proud enbugh; he’s as pleased 
us he can be when b^ bears you praised, and expects great things 
of you, one of these days.” 

Here the conversation ended; but not until the boy had added 
another to the many resolves already made, that, if his health 
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and strength were spared, he would prove to his grandfather that 
hopes were not always deceitful, and that fears were sometimes 
groundless. 

0! what a glorious thing it is for a youth when he has ever 
present with him a high, a noble, ap unselfish motive! What an 
incentive is it to exertion, perseverance and self-denial! What a 
force to urge him on to ever-increasing efibrts! Fears that would 
otherwise appall, discouragements that would dishearten, labors 
that would weary, obstacles that would dismay, opposition that 
would crush, temptation that would overcome, all, all lie disarmed 
and powerless, when, with a single-hearted and worthy aim, he 
struggles for the victory! 

And so it is, that those born in honor, wealth an4 luxury, sel¬ 
dom achieve greatness. They were not horn for labor; and, 
without labor, nothing that is worth having can be wod. Why 
will they not make it their great and absorbing motive (a i^rthy 
one it certainly would be), to overcome the disadvantages b{, their 
position, and make themselves great, learned,,wise sod gOodi’in 
spite of those riches, that honorable birth, that opportunitjy for 
luxurious sloth, which are, in reality, to the clear-judging. %e of 
wise men and angels, their deadliest snare * A motive Willie 
had long had. His>grandfuther was* old, his mother weak, and 
both poor. He must be the staff of their old age ; he must labor 
for their support and comfort; he must do more; — they hoped 
great things of him; they must not be disappointed. He did not, 
however, while arming himself for future conflict with the world, 
forget the present, but sat down and learned his Sunday-school 
lessons. After which, according to custom, he read aloud in the 
Bible; and then Mrs. Sullivan, laying her hand on the head of 
her son, offered up a simple, J|j|art-felt prayer for the boy,—one 
of those mother’s prayers, which the child listens to with rev¬ 
erence and love, and.remembers in the far-off years; one of those 
prayers which keep men from temptation, and deliver them from 
evil. 

After Willie wont home that evenii%,>'and Gerty was left 
alone with True, she sut on a low stool beside him for some time, 
without speaking. Her eyes were intently fixed 4ipou Ihe white 
5 ^^ 
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image which lay in her lap; that her little mind was Tery busy, 
there could he no doubt, for thought was plainly written on her 
face. True was not often the first to speak ; but, finding Gerty 
unusually quiet, he lifted up her chin, looked inquiringly in her 
fiice, and then said ; 

“ Well, Willie’s a pretty clever sort of a boy, is n’t ho ? ” 
Gerty answered, “Yes;” without, however, seeming to know 
what she was saying, 

“ You like him, don’t you ?” said True. 

“ Very much,” said Gerty, in the same absent way. It was 
not Willie she was thinking of. True waited for Gerty to begin 
talking about her new acquaintance; but she did not speak for a 
minute or two. Then looking up suddenly, she said: 

“ Uncle True ? ” 

“ What say ? ” 

^ “ What does Samuel pray to God for ? ” 

True Mared. “ Samuel! — pray! — I guess I don’t know ex¬ 
actly tthat you ’re saying.” 

“Why,” said Gerty, holding up the imago, “ Willie says this 
little boy’s name is Samuel; and that he sits on his knee, and 
puts hisJiands together so, and looks up, because he’s praying to 
God, that lives up in the sky. I don’t know what he means, — 
way up in the sky, — do you ? ” 

True took the image and looked«t it attentively; ho moved 
uneasily upon his chair, scratched his head, and finally said : 

“ Well, I s’pose he’s almut right. This 'ere child is prayin’, 
sartain, though 1 did n’t think on it afore. But I don’t jist know 
what he calls it a Samuel for. We ’ll ask him, some time.” 

“ Well, what does he pray for. Uncle True ?” 

“ 0 ! he prays to make him good ; it makes folks good to pray 
to God.” 

“ Can God make folks good ? ” 

" Yes. God is very great; he can do anything.” 

“ How can he hear ? ” 

“ He hears everything and sees everything in the world.** 

“ And does he live in the sky ? ” 

" Ym,” said True, “ in heavon.” 
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Manj more questions Gerty «ske<t ; many strange questions, . 
that True could not answer; many questions that he wondered he 
had not oftener asked himself. True had a humble, loving heart, 
and a child-like faith; he bad enjoyed but little religious instruc¬ 
tion, but he earncstl}' endeavored to live up to the light he had. 
Perhaps, in his faithful practice of the Christian virtues, and es¬ 
pecially in his obedience to the great law of Christian charity, 
he more imarly approached to the spirit of his Divine Master 
than many who, by daily reading add study, are far more familiar 
with Christian doctrines. But he had never inquired deeply into 
the sources of that belief which it had never occurred to him to 
doubt; and he was not at all prepared for the questions sug¬ 
gested by the inquisitive, keen and newly-excited mind of little 
Gerty. He answered her as well as he could, however; and, 
where he was at fault, hesitated not to refer her to Willie, who, 
he told her, went to Sunday-school, and knew a wonderful sight 
about such things. All the information that Gerty aould gain 
amounted to the knowledge of these facts: that God "was in 
heaven ; that his power was great; and that people were made 
better by prayer. Her little eager brain was so intent upon the 
subject, however, that, as it grew late, the thought even of sleep¬ 
ing in her new room could not efface it from her mind. After 
she had gone to bed, with the white image hugged close to her 
bosom, and True had taken away the lamp, she lay for‘a long* 
time with her eyes wide open. Just at the foot of the bed was 
the window, Gerty could see out, as she had done before in her' 
garret at Nan Grant’s ; but, the window being larger, she had a 
much more extended view. The sky -was bright with stars; and 
the sight of them revived her old wonder and curiosity as to the 
author of such distant apd brilliant lights. Now, however, as 
she gazed, there darted through her mind the thought, “ 61od lit 
them! O, how great ho must be! But a cAild might pray to 
him!” She rose from her little bed, approached the ij^ndow, 
and, falling on her knees and clasping her hands precisely in the 
attitude of the little Samuel, she looked up to heaven. She 
spoke np word, but her eyes glistened with the dew of a tear 
that stood in each. Was not each tear a prayer ? She breathed 
no petition, but she longed for God and virtue. Was not that very 
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wish a prayer ? Her little uplifted heart throbbed vehemently. 
Was not each throb a prayer? And did not God in heaven, 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, hear and accept 
that first homage of a little, untaught child ; and did it not call 
a blessing down ? 

Many a petition did Gerty offer up in alter years. In many a 
time of trouble did she come to God for help ; in many an hour 
of bitter sorrow did she from the same source seek comfort; and, 
when her strength and heart failed her, God became the strength 
of her heart. But never did she approach his throne with a 
purer offering, a more acceptable sacrifice, than when, in her first 
deep penitence, her first earnest faith, her first enkindled hope, 
she took the attitude, and her heart uttered, though her lips pro- 
nounoed them not, the words of the prophet-child, “ Here am I, 
Lord! ’I 



CHAPTER VIII. ' 


'•-Revenue, ftt first though sweet. 

Bitter ere long back on itself recoils.” 

Hilton. 

The next day was Sunday. True was in the habit of going to 
church half the day at least, with the sexton's family; but Gerty, 
having no bonnet, could not go, and True would not leave her. 
So they spent the morning together, wandering round amohg the 
wharves and looking at the ships, Gerty wearing her old shawl 
pinned over her head. In the afternoon. True fell asleep ^ the 
fireside, and Gerty played with the cat. 

Willie came in the evening; but it was only to say good-by, 
before going back to Mr. Bray’s. He was in a hurry, and could 
not stop at all; for his master had a sober household, and liked to 
have his doors closed early, especially Sunday'ni^t. Old Mr. 
Cooper, however, made his usual visit; and, when he h§d gone. 
True, finding Gerty sound asleep on the settle, thought it a 
pity to wake Ij^r, and laid her in bed with her clothes on. 

She did not wake until morning; and then, much surprised and 
amused at finding herself dressed, sprung up and ran out to ask 
True how it happened. True was busy making the fire; and 
Gerty, having received satisfactory answers to her numerous in¬ 
quiries, — when and where she fell asleep, and how she came in 
bed, — applied her.self earnestly to help in every possible way 
about getting the breakfast, and putting the room in order. She 
followed Mrs. Sullivan’s instructions, all of which she remem¬ 
bered, and showed a wonderful degree of capability in everything 
she undertook. In the course of the few following weeks, during 
which her perseverance held out surprisingly, she learned how to 
make herself useful in many ways, and, as Mrs. Sullivan had 
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prophesied, gave promise of becoming, one day, quite a clever 
little housekeeper. Of course, the services she performed were 
trifling; but her active and willing feet saved True a great 
many steps, and shew as of essential aid in keeping the rooms 
neat, that being her especial ambition. She felt that Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van expected her, now that the dust and cobwebs were all cleared 
aws^y, to take care that they should not aecunmlafe agiiin ; and 
it was quite an amusing sight, every day, when True had gone 
out a.s usual to fill and clean the street-lamps, to see the little 
girl diligently laboring with an old broom, the handle of which 
was cut short to make it more suitable for her use. Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van looked in occasionally, to praise and assist her; and nothing 
made Gerty happier than learning how to-do some new thing. She 
mot with a few trials and discouragements, to Iks sure. In two 
or three instances the toast got burned to a cinder; and, worse 
still, she one day broke a painted teacup, over which she shed 
• many a tear; but, as True never thought of blaming her for any¬ 
thing, she forgot her misdbrtunes, and experience made her 
xsvreful. 

* Kate McCarty’thought\er the smartest child in the world, and 
would sometimes come in and wash up the floor, or do some other 
Mtotk, which required more strength or skill than Gerty possessed. 

Prompted by her ambition to equal Mrs. Sullivan’s ex]K;ctation8, 
and still more by her desire to be u.seful to True, and in some 
degree manifest her love to him by her labors, GejJj- was asually 
patient, good-natured and obliging. So very indulgent was True, 
that he rarely indeed laid a command uj)on the child, leaving her 
to take her own course, and have her own way; but, undi.sciplincd 
as she was, she willingly yielded obedience to one who never 
thwarted her, and the old man seldom saw her exhibit in his 
presence that violent temper, which, when roused, knew no ro- 
‘straint. She had little to irritate her in the quiet home she now 
enjoyed; but instances sometimes occurred which proved that the 
fire of her little spirit was not quenched, or its evil propensiti^ 
extinguished. 

One Sunday, Gerty, who had now a nice little hood whiph True 
had booj^it^r her, was returning with Mr. Cooper, Mr. Flmt and 
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Willie, from the afternoon service at church. The two old men 
were engaged in one of their lengthy discussions, and the children, 
having fallen into the rear, had been talking earnestly about the 
church, the minister, the people and the music, aU of which were 
new to Gerty, and greatly excited her wonder and astonishment. 

As they drew near home, Willie remarked how dark it was 
growing in the streets ; and then, looking down at Gerty, \^om 
lio held by the baud, he said, “ Gerty, do you ever go out with 
rnelo True, and see him light the lamps ? ” 

“No, I never did,” sjiid Gerty, “since the first night I came. 
I ’vc wanted to, but it’s been so cold Uncle True would not let 
me; he said I’d just catch the fever again.” 

“ It won’t be cold this evening,” said Willie; “ it ’ll be a 
beautiful night; and, il' Uncle True’s willing, let’s you and I go 
with him. 1 ’ve often been, and it’s first rate; you can look into 
the windows and sec folks drinking tea, and sitting all round 
fire in the parlors.” 

“ And I like to sec him light those great lamps,” interrupted 
Gerty; “ they make it look so bright and beautiful all round. I 
'hope he ’ll let us go; I ’ll ask him; come,” said she, pulling him 
by the hand; “ let’s catch up with them and ask him now.” 

“ No, — waitsaid Willie; “ he’s busy talking with grand¬ 
pa ; and wc ’re almo.st home, — we can ask him then.” 

He could hardly restrain her impatience, however; and, as soon 
as they reached the gate, she suddenly broke away from hiih, and, 
rushing up to True, made known her request. The plan was wil¬ 
lingly acceded to, and the tliree soon started on the rounds. 

For some time Gerty’s attention was so wholly engrossed by the 
lumplighting that she could see and enjoy nothing else. But,' 
when they reached the corner of the street, and came in sight of 
a largo upothetiary’s shop, her delight knew no bounds. The bril¬ 
liant colors displayed in the windows, now for the first time seen 
by the evening light, completely captivated her fancy; and when 
Willie told her that his master’s shop was very similar, die 
thought it must be a fine place to spend one’s life in. ' Then 
she wondered why this was opma on ^nday, when all &e other 
stores were closed; and Willie, stopping to explain th« <«Batter to 
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her, and to gratify her curiosity , on many other points, flnmd, when 
they again stai-ted on their way, that True was some distance in 
advance of them. He hurried Gerty along, telling her that they 
were now in Hhe finest street they should pass through, and tliat 
they must make haste, for they had nearly reached the house ho 
most wanted her to see. When they came up with True, he 
was just placing his ladder against a post opposite a fine block of 
buildings. Many of the front windows were shaded, so that the 
children could not see in; some, however, either had no curtains, 
or they had not yet been drawn. In one parlor there was a 
pleasant wood-fire, around which a group were gathered; and here 
Gerty would fain have lingered. Again, in another, a brilliant 
chandelier was lit, and though the room was vacant, the funiiture 
wasno diowy, and the whole so brilliant, that the child clapped 
her hands in delight, and Willie could not prevail upon her to 
leave the spot, until he told her that further down the street was 
another hoase, equally attractive, where she would perhaps see 
some beautiful children. 

“ How do you know there ’ll be children there ? ” said she, as 
they walked along. 

“I don’t know, certainly,” Siiid Willie; “but I think there 
will. They used always to be up at the window, when I came 
with Uncle True, last winter.” 

“ How many ? ” asked Gerty. 

“ Three, I Irelieve; there was one little girl with such beautiful 
cuds, and such a sweet, cunning little face. She looked like a 
wax doll, only a great deal prettier.” 

“ 0,1 hope we shall see her! ” said Gerty, dancing along on 
the tops of her toes, so full was she of excitement and pleasure. 

“ There they are! ” exclaimed WjUie; “ all three, I declare, 
just as they used to be! ” 

“ Where ? ” said Gerty; “ where ? ” 

“ Over opposite, in the great stone house. Here, let’s cross 
over. It’s muddy; I ’ll carry you.” 

Willie lifted Gerty carefully over the mud, and they stood in 
fremt of the house. Truehad not yet oome up. It was he that the 
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children were watching for... Gerty was not the only child that 
loved to see the lamps lit. 

It was now quite dark, so that persons in a light room could 
not sec any one out of doors; but Willie and Gerty had so 
much the better chance to look in. It was indeed a fine mansion, 
evidently the home of wealth. A clear eoal-fisre, and a bright 
lump in the centre of the room, shed abroad their cheerful blaze. 
Rich carpets, deeply-tinted curtains, pictures in gilded frames, 
and huge mirrors, reflecting the whole on every side, gave Gerty 
her first impressions of luxurious life. There was an air of comfort 
combined with all this elegance, which made it* still more fascinat¬ 
ing to the child of poverty and want. A table was bountifully 
spread for tea; the cloth of snow-white danmsk, the Aining"plate, 
above all, the home-like hissing teiukettle, had a most inviting 
look. A gentleman in gay slippers was in an easy-chair by the 
fire; a lady in a gay cap was superintending a servant-^l’s 
arrangements at the tea-table, and the children of the household, 
smiling and happy, were crowded together on a window-seat, look- 
ins; out, as we have said. 

O’ • 

They were, as Willie had described them, sweet, lovely-looking 
little creature.s; especially a girl, about the same age* as Gerty, the 
eldest of the three. Htr fair lyiir fell in long ringlets over a neck 
as white as snow; she. had blue eyes, a cherub &ce, and a little 
round, plump figure. Gerty’s admiration and rapture were such 
that'she Could find no expression for them, except in jumping 
up and down, shouting, laughing, and directing Willie’s notice 
first to one thing and then another. 

“0,-Willie! isn’t she a darling? and see what a beautiful 
fire, — what a splendid lady ! And look! look at the father’s 
shoes! What is that on the table ? I guess it’s good! There’s 
a big looking-glass; and 0, Willie! an’t they dear little hand¬ 
some children ? ” 

In all her exclamations, she began and ended wi& her praises 
of the children. Willie was quite satisfied ; Gerty was as pmch 
pleased as he had expected or wished- 

True now came up, and, as his torch-light swept along the side¬ 
walk, Gerty and Willie became, in their turn, the subjects of 
6 
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notice and conversation. The little curly-haired girl saw them, 
and pointed them out to the notice of the other two. Though 
Gerty could not know what they were saying, she did not like 
the idea of being stared at and talked about; and, hiding behind 
the post, she would not move or look up, though Willie laughed 
at her, and told her it was now her turn to ho looked at. When 
True took up his ladder, however, and started to move olT, she 
conuneneed following him at a run, so as to escape ob.servation; 
but Willie calling to her, and siiydng that the children were gone 
from the window, she ran back as ((uiekly to have one more look, 
and was just in time to see them taking their places at the tea-table. 
The next instant the servant-girl came and dia»w down the window- 
shades. Gerty then took Willie’s hand again, and they hastened 
on'once more to overtake True. 

‘•Shouldn’t you like to live in such a hou.se a.s that, (lerty ?” 
said Willie, 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” said Gerty ; ” an’t it .splendid ?” 

I wish I had just such a house,” .said Willie. “ I mean to, 
one of these days.” 

“ W'herc will you get it ? ” e.Kclaimed Gerty, much amazed at 
so bold a declaration. 

“ 0, I shall work, and grow rich, and buy it.” 

“ You can’t; it would take a lot o’ money.” 

“ I know it; but I can earn a lot, and I mean to. The gen¬ 
tleman that lives in that grand house was a poor boy when he 
first came to Boston; and why can’t one poor boy get rich, as well 
a.s another ? ” 

“ How do you suppose he got so much money ? ” 

“ I don’t know how Ae did; there are a good many way.s. 
Some people think it’s all luck, but I guess it’s as much smart¬ 
ness as anything.” 

“ Are you smart ? ” 

Willie laughed. “An’t I?” said he. “If I don’t turn out 
a rich man, one of these days, you may say I an’t.” 

“ I know whatl’d do, if I was rich,” said Gerty. 

“ What? ” asked Willie. 

“ Firs^, I’d buy a great; nice chair, for Unde True, witb 
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cushions all in the inside, and bright flowers on it, —just exactly 
like that one the gentleman was sitting in ; and next, I’d have 
great big lamps, ever so many all in a bunch, so’s to make the 
room as light — as light as it could be ! ” 

“ Seems to me you ’re mighty fond of lights, Gerty,” said- 
Willie. 

“ I be,” said the child. “ I hate old, dark, black places; I 
like stars, and sumshinc, and fires, and Uncle True’s torch — ” 

“ And I like bright eyes!” interrupted Willie; “ 3 -ours look 
ju.st like stars, they .shine so to-night. Au’t we having a good 
time ? ” 

” Yes, real.” 

And so the^’ went on. Gerty jumping and dancing along the 
side-walk, Willie sharing in her gaj’ety and joy, and glorying 
in the re.sponsibility of entertaining and at the same time pro¬ 
tecting the wild little creature. They talked much of how t^jey 
would spend that future wealth which, in their buoyant,hopeful* 
ness, they both fully calculated upon one day possessing; for 
Gerty had caught Willie’s spirit, and she, too, meant to work and 
grow rich. Willie told Gerty of the many plans he had for sur¬ 
rounding his mother and grandfather, and even l^rself and Uncle 
True, with every comfort and luxury he had ever heard or dreamt 
of. Among other things, his mother was to wear a gay cap, like 
that of the lady they had seen through the window; and at this ■ 
Gerty had a great laugh. She had an innate perception of the 
fact that the (juiet, demure little widow would be ridiculous in 
a flowered head-gear. Good taste is inborn, and Gerty had it 
in her. She felt that Mrs. Sullivan, attired in anything that 
was not simple, neat and sober-looking, weuld altogether lose 
her identity. Willie had no selfish schemes; the generous boy 
suggested nothing for his own gratification; it was for the rest 
he meant to labor, and in and through them that he looked for 
his reward. Happy children! happy as children only can be 1 
What do they want of wealth ? What of anything, material and 
tangible, more than they now possess? They have what is 
worth more than riches or fame. They are full of childhood’s 
faith and hope. With a fancy and Imagination uindteoked by 
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disappointment, they are building those same castles that so many 
thousand children have built before, — that children always will be 
building, to the end of time. Far off in the distance, they see 
bright things, and know not what myths they arc. High up they 
rise, and shine, and glitter; and the little ones fix their eyes on 
them, overlook the rough, dark places that lie between, see not 
the perils of the w.ay, suspect not the gidfs and snares into which 
many are destined to fall; but, confident of gaining the glorious 
goal, the}- .set forth on the way rejoicing. Blessings on that 
childhood’s delusion, if such it be. Undeceive not the little 
believers, ye wi.se ones! Check not that (Uod-given hojiefulncss, 
which will, perhap.s, in its airy flight, lift them in safety over 
many a rough spot in life’s road. It lasts not long, at the best; 
then check it not, for as it dies out the W’ay grows hard. 

One source of the light-hcartcdness that Willie and Certy 
expcrieuced undoubtedly lay in the di.sinlere.stedne.ss and gener¬ 
osity of^thc emotion which occupied them ; for, in the plans they 
formed, neither .seemed actuated by selfi.sh motives. They were 
■ both filled with the de.sirc to contribute to the comfort of their 
more aged friends. It was a beautiful .spirit of grateful love which 
each manifested,—a spirit in a great degree natural to both. In 
Willie, howeve*t had been so fb.stcred % pious training that 
it partook of the nature of a principle; while in Gerty it was a 
mere impulse; and, alas for poor human nature, when swayed by 
its own passions alone! The poor little girl had — as who has 
not? — other less pleasing impulses; and, if the former needed 
encouraging and strengthening, so did the latter require to be 
uprooted and destroyed. 

They had reached fl*® Iamp-po.st in the street, and now 
turned another corner; but scarcely had they gone a dozen steps, 
before Gerty stopped short, and, positively refusing to proceed 
any further, pulled hard at Willie’s hand, and tried to induce 
him to retrace his steps.* 

“ What ’s the matter, Gerty ? ” said he ; “ are you tired ? ” 

“ No, 0 no! but I can’t go any further.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ O, because — because — ” and here Gerty lowered her voice. 
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and, putting her mouth close to Willie’s ear, whispered, — “ there 
is Nan Grant’s; I see the house! I had forgot Uncle True went 
there; and I can’t go, — I’m afraid ! ” 

“ Oho! ” said Willie, drawing himself up with dignitj, “ I 
should like to know what you ’re afraid of, when I’m with you! 
Let her touch yoh, if she dares! And Uncle True, too! — I 
should laugh.” Very kindly and pleasantly did Willie plead with 
the child, telling her that Nan would not be likely to see them, 
but that perhaps they should sec her ; and that was just what he 
wanted, — nothing he should like better. Gerty’e fears were 
easily allayed. She was not naturally timid; it was only the 
suddenness of the shock she received, on recognizing her old home, 
that had revived, with full force, her dread and horror of Nan. 
It neededabut little reasoning to assure her of the perfect safety 
of her present position; and her fears soon gave place to the 
desire to point out to Willie her former persecutor. So, by the 
time they stood in front of the house, she was rather hoping, than 
otherwise, to catch sight of Nan. And never had any one a 
fairer chance to be looked at than Nan at that moment. She 
was standing opposite the window, engaged in an animated 
dispute with one of her neighbors. Her countenance expressed 
angry excitement; aud, an ill-looking woman ^ best, her face 
now was so suflScient an index to her character, that no one could 
see her thus and afterwards question her right to the title of 
vixen, virago, scold, or anything else that conveys the same idea. 

“ Which is she ? ” said Willie; “ the tali' one, swinging the 
cofifee-pot in her hand ? I guess she ’ll break the handle off, if 
she don’t look out.” 

“ Yes,” said Gerty, “ that’s Nan.” 

“ What’s she doing ? ” 

“ 0, she’s fighting with Miss Birch; she does most always 
with somebody. She don’t see us, does she ? ” 

“ No, she’s too busy. Come, don’t let’s stop ; she’s an ugly- 
looking woman, just as I knew she was. I’ve seen enough of 
her, and 1 ’m sure you have, — come.” 

But Gerty lingered. Courageous in the knowledge that she 
was safe and unseen, she was attentively gazing at Nan, and her 
6 * 
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eyes glistened, not, as a feyr minutes before, with the healthy and 
innocent excitement of a cheerful heart, but with the fire of 
kindled passion, — a fire that Nan had kindled long ago, which 
had not yet gone out, and which the sight of Nan had now revived 
in full force. Willie, thinking it was time to be hurrying home, 
and perceiving once more that Mr. Flint and his torch were far 
down the street, now left Gerty, and started himself, as an expe¬ 
dient to draw her on, saying, at the same time, “ Come, Gerty, I 
can’t wait.” 

Gerty turned, saw that he was going, then, quick as lightning, 
stooped, and, picking up a .stone from the side-walk, flung it at 
the window. There was a crash of broken glass, and an exclam¬ 
ation in Nan’s weli-knoyn voice; but Gerty was not there to 
see the result of her work. The instant the stone hai left her 
hand, and she heard the crash, her fears all returned, and, flying 
past Willie, she paused not until she was safe by the side of True. 
WMie did not overtake them until they were nearly home, and 
then came running up, exclaiming, breathlessly, “ Why, Gerty, do 
you know what you did ?—You broke the window! ” 

Gerty jerked her shoulders from side to side to avoid Willie, 
pouted, and declared that was what she meant to do. 

True now inured what window; and .Gerty unhesitatingly 
acknowledged what she had done, and avowed that she did it on 
purpose. True and Willie were shocked and silent. Gerty was 
silent, too, for the rest of the walk; there wore clouds on her face, 
and she felt unhappy in her little heart. She did not understand 
herself, or her own sensations: we may not say how fur she was 
responsible for them, but this much is certain, her face alone 
betrayed that, as evil took violent possession of her soul, peace 
and pleasantness fled away. Poor child! how much she needs to 
learn the truth! God grant that the inward may one day become 
as dear to her as now the outward light! 

Willie bade them good-mght at the house-door, and, as usual, 
they saw no more of him for a week. 



CHAPTER IX. 

“But peace ! I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensation, which herein 
Hapl; had ends above my reach to know. 

Mu,TO!f. 

“ Father,” said Mrs. Sullivan, one afternoon, as he was prepar¬ 
ing to go out and to take with him a number of articles whicli he 
wanted for his Saturday’s work in the church, “ why don’t you 
get little Gerty to go with you, and carry some of your thinp ? 
You can’t take them all at once; and she’d like to go, I knqir.'’ 

“ She’d only be in the way,” said Mr. Cooper; “ I can take 
them myself.” 

But when he had swung a lantern and an empty coal-hod on 
one arm, taken a little hatchet and a basket of kindlings in his 
hand, and hoisted a small ladder over his sho^J||er, he was fain to 
acknowlei^e that there was no accommodation for his hammer 
and a large paper of nails. 

So Mrs. Sullivan called Gerty, and asked her to go to the 
church with Mr. Cooper, and help him carry his tools. 

Gerty was very much pa ased with the proposal, and, taking 
the hanuner and nails, started off with great alacrity. 

When they reached the church, the old sexton took them fr<mi 
her hands, and, telling her she could play about until he went 
home, but to be sure and do no mischief, left her and went down 
into the vestry-room to commence there his operation of sweeping, 
dusting, and building fires. Gerty was thus left to her own 
amusement; and ample amusement she found it, for some time, to 
wander round among the empty aisles and pews, and examine 
closely what, hitherto, she had only viewed from a corner of the 
gallery. Then she ascended the pulpit, and in imagination 
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addressed a large audience. She was just beginning to grow 
weary and restless, however, when the organist, who had entered 
ufaperceived, commenced playing some low, sweet music; and 
Gerty, seating herself on file pulpit-stairs, listened with the 
greatest attention and pleasure. He had not played long before 
the door at the foot of the broad aisle opened, and a couple of 
visitors entereii, in observing whom Gerty was soon wholly en¬ 
grossed. One was an elderly man, dre.s.sed like a clergyman, 
diort and spare, with hair thin and gray, forehead high, and feat¬ 
ures rather sharp; but, though, a plain man, remarkable for his 
calm and benignant cxpres.Hion of countenance. A young lady, 
apparently about twenty-five years of ago, w^s leaning on his 
arm. She was attired with great simplicity, wearing a dark-brown 
cloak, and a bonnet of the same color, relieved by some Hght-blue 
ribbon about the face. The only article of her dress which was 
either rich or elegant was some beautiful dark fur, fastened at her 
threat with a costly enamelled slide. She was somewhat below 
the middle size, but hud a pleasing and well-rounded figure. Her 
features were small and regular; her com[dcxion clear, though 
rather pale; and her light-brown hair was most neatly and care¬ 
fully arranged. She never lifted her eyes us she walked slowly 
up the aisle, and the long lushes nearly swep^ her cheek. 

The two approached the spot where Gerty sat, but without 
perceiving her. “ I am glad you like the organ,” said the gentle¬ 
man ; “I’m not much of a judge of music, myself, but they ssty 
it is a superioi' instrument, and that Hermann plays it remarkably 
well.” 

“ Nor is my opinion of any value,” said the lady ; “ for I have 
very little knowledge of music, much as I love it. But that sym¬ 
phony sounds very delightful to me; it is a long time since I have 
heard such touching strains; or, it may be, it is partly owing to 
their striking so sweetly on the solemn quiet of the church, this 
■afternoon. I love to go into a large church on a week-day. It 
was very kind in you to call for me this afternoon. How came 
you to think of it ? ” 

“ I thou^t you would enjoy it, my dear. I knew Hermann 
would be playing about this time; and, besides, when I saw how 
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pale you were looking, it seemed to me the walk would do you 
good.” 

“ It has done me good. I was wot feeling well, and the clear 
cold air was just what I needed; I knew it would refresh me; 
but Mrs. Ellis was busy, and I could not, you know, go out alone.” 

“ I thought I should find Mr. Cooper, the sexton,.here,” said 
the gentleman. “ I want to speak to him about the light; d|pi 
afternoons are so short now, and it grows dark so early, I must 
ask him to open more of the blinds, or I cannot see to read my 
sermon to-morrow. Perhaps*hc is in the vestry-room; he is 
always somewheae about here on Saturdly; I think I had better 
go and look for him.” 

Just then Mr. Cooper entered the church, and, seeing the cler¬ 
gyman, came up, and, after receiving his directions about the 
light, seemed to retjuest him to accompany him somewhere; for 
the gentleman hesitated, glanced at the young lady, anc^then 
said, “ 1 suppose I ought to go to-day ; and, as you say you are 
at leisure, it is a pity I .should not; but I don’t know — ” 

Then, turning to the lady, he said, “ Emily, Mr. Cooper wants 
me to go to Mrs. Glass’ with him; and I suppose I should have 
to be absent some time. Do you think you should mind waiting 
here until I return ? She lives in the next street; but I may be 
detained, 'for it’s about that matter of the library-books being 
so mischievously defaced, and I am very much afraid that oldest 
boy of hers had something to do with it. It ought to be inquired 
into before to-morrow, and I can hardly walk so far as this again 
to-night, or I would not think of leaving you.” 

“ 0 ! go, by all means,” said Emily; “ don’t mind me; it will 
be a pleasure to sit here and listen to the music. Mr. Hermann’s 
playing is a great treat to me, and I don’t care how long I wait; 
so I beg you won’t hurry on my account, Mr. Arnold.” 

Thus assured, Mr. Arnold concluded to go; and, having first 
led the lady to a chair beneath the pulpit, went away with Mr. 
Cooper. 

All this time Gerty had been quite unnoticed, and had re¬ 
mained very quiet on the upper stair, a little secured from sight 
by the pulpit. Hardly had the doors closed, however, with a 
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loud bang, when the child got up, and began to descend the stairs. 
The moment she moved, the lady, whose seat was very near, 
started, and exclaimed, rathi# suddenly“ Wio’s that ? ” 

Gerty stood*quite still, and made no reply. Strangely enough, 
the lady did not look up, though she must have perceived that the 
movement was above her head. There was a moment’s pause, 
•iid then Gerty began again to run down the stairs. This time 
the lady sprung up, and, stretching out her hand, said, us (juickly 
as before, “ Who is it ? ” 

“ Me,” said Gerty, looking up in the lady’s face; “ it’s only me.” 
“ W’ill you stop and speak to me ? ” said the lady. 

Gerty not only stopped, but came close up to Emily’s chair, 
irresistibly attracted by the music of the sweetest voice she had 
ever beard. The lady placed her hand on Gerty’s head, drew 
her towards her, and said, “ Who are you ? ” 

“fterty.” 

“ Gerty who ? ” 

“ Nothing else but Gerty.” 

“ Have you forgotten your other name ? ” 

“ I have n’t got any other name.” 

“ How came you here ? ” , 

I came with 3Ir. Cooper, to help him bring his things.” 

“ And he’s left you here to wait for him, and 1 ’m left too; so 
we must take care of each other, must n’t we ? ” 

Gerty laughed at this. 

“ Where were you ? — On the .stairs ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Suppose you sit down on this ^cp by my chair, and talk with 
me a little while; I want to see if we can’t find out what your 
other name is. Where do you say you live ? ” 

“ With Uncle True.” 

“True?” 

“ Yes. Mr. True Flint, I live with now. He took me home 
4o his house, one night, when Nan Grant put me out on the side* 
walk.” 

“ Why! are you that little girl ? Then I ’ve heard of you 
before. Mr. Flint told mo all about you.” 
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“ 'Do you know my Uncle True 1 ” 

Xes, very well.” 

“ What ’b your name ? ” 

“ My name is Emily Gfaham.” 

“Oil know,” said Gerty, springing suddenly up, and clap¬ 
ping her hands together ; “ I know. You asked him to keep me; 
he said so,— I heard him say so ; and you gave me my clothes; 
and you ’re beautiful; and you ’re good; and I love you! 0 ! 

1 love you ever so iiuu-li! ” 

As (lorty spoke with a voice/ull of excitement, a strange look 
])a.ssed over MLss Graham’s face,, a most inquiring and.restless 
look, U.S if the tones of the voice had vibrated on a chord of her 
memory. She did not speak, but, passing her arm round the 
child’s waist, drew her closer to her. As the peculiar expression 
pa.ssed awaj’ Irorn her face, and her features assumed their usual 
calm composure, Gerty, as she gazed at her with a look of won¬ 
der (a look which the child had worn during the whole of the'^n- 
versation), exclaimed, at last, “ Are you going to sleep ? ” 

“ No. — Why ? ” 

“ Because your eyes are shut.” 

“ They arc always shut, my child.” 

“ Always shut! —'What for ? ” 

“.I am blind, Gerty ; I can see nothing.” 

“ Not see ! ” said Gerty ; “ can’t you see anything? Can’t you 
see me now ? ” 

“No,” said Miss Graham. 

“ O ! ” exclaimed Gerty, drawing a long breath, “ I'm so 
glad." 

“ Glad! ” said Miss Graham, in the saddest voice that ever was 
heard. 

“ 0, yes! ” said Gerty, “ so glad you can’t see me! — because 
now, perhaps, you ’ll love me.” 

“ And should n’t I love you if I saw you ? ” kaid Emily, pass¬ 
ing her hand softly and slowly over the child’s features. 

“ O, no! ” answered Gerty; “ I ’b^ so ugly! I’m gkd you 
can’t see how ugly I am.” 

“ But just think, Gerty,” said Emily, in the same sad voice, 
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“how would you feel if you could not see the light, could not'sec 
anything in the world?’’ 

“ Can’t you see the sun, and the stars, and the sky, and the 
church we ’re in ? Are you in the dark ? ’’ 

“ In the dark, all the time, day and night in the dark.” 

Gerty burst into a paroxysm of tears. “ O ! ” exclaimed she, 
as soon as she could find voice amid her sobs, “ it’s too bad ! it’s 
too bad! ” 

The child’s grief was contagiou.s; and, for the first time for 
year.s, Emily wept bitterly for her blindnes.s. 

It was for but a few inonieut.s, however. Quiekly recovering 
herself, she tried to compasc the child also, saying, “ Hush ! hush ! 
don’t cry; and don’t say it's too bad ! It’s not too bad ; I can 
bear it very well. I’m used to it, and am (juito happy .” 

“ I should n’t be happy in the dark; I should /ia!e to be! ” 
said Gerty. “ I an’t glad you ’re blind ; I’m real sorry. I wish 
you could see me and everything. Can’t your eyes be opened, 
any way ? ” 

“ No,” said Emily, “ never; but we won’t talk about that any 
more; we ’ll talk about you. I want to know what makes you 
think yourself so very ugly.” 

“ Because folks say that I’m an ugly child, and that nobody 
loves ugly children.” 

“ Yes, people do,” said Emily, “ love ugly children, if they are 
good.” 

“ But I an’t good,” said Gerty ; “ I’m real bad ! ” 

“ But you can be good,” said Emily, “ and then everybody will 
love you.” 

“ Do you think I can be good ? ” 

“ Yes, if you try.” 

«I will try.” 

“lAope you will,” said Emily. “Mr. Flint thinks a great 
deal of his little girl, and she must do all she can to please him.” 

She then went on to make inquiries concerning Gm4y’s former 
way of life, and became so much interested in the recital of the 
little girl’s early sorrows and trials, that she was unconscious of 
the fii^t of time, and quite unobservant of the departure of the 
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organist, who had ceased playing, closed his instrument, and gone 
away. 

Oerty was very communicative. Always a little shy of stran¬ 
gers at first, she was nevertheless easily won by kind words ; and, 
in the present case, the sweet voice and sympathetic tones of 
r.mily went straight to her heart. Singularly enough,* though 
hei- whole life had been passed among the poorer, and almost the 
\>i liole of it among the lowest class of people, she seemed to feel 
none of that awe and constraint which might be supposed natural, 
(III her encountering, for the first time, one who, born and bred 
amid affluence and' luxury, showed herself, in every word and 
motion, a lady of polished miud and manners. • On the contrary, 
Gerty clung to Emily as affectionately, and stroked her soft boa 
with as much freedom, as if she had herself been bom in a pal¬ 
ace, and cradled in sable fur. Once or twice she took Emily’s 
nicely-gloved hand between both her own, and held it tight; her 
favorite mode of expressing her enthusiastic warmth of gratitude 
and admiration. The excitable but interesting child took no less 
strong a hold upon Miss Graham’s feelings. The latter saw at 
once how totally neglected the little one had been, and the im¬ 
portance of her being educated and trained with care, lest early 
abuse, acting upon aii'impetuous disposition, should prove destruc¬ 
tive to a nature capable of the best attainments. The two were 
still entertaining each other, and, as we have said, unconscious of 
the lateness of the hour, when Mr. Arnold entered the church 
hastily, and somewhat out of breath. As he came up the aisle, 
when he was yet some way off he called to Emily, saying, 
“ Emily, dear, I’m afraid you thought I had forgotten yon, I 
have been gone so much longer than I intended. Were you not 
quite tired and discouraged ? ” 

“ Have you been gone long ? ” replied Emily. “ I thought it 
was but a very little while; I have had company, ybu see.” 

“ What, little folks! ” said Mr. Arnold, good-naturedly. 
“ Where did this little body come from ? ” 

“ She came to the church this afternoon, with Mr, Cooper. 
Is n’t he here for her ? ” 

7 
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“ Cooper ? — No: he went straight home, after he left me; he’s 
probably forgotten all about the child. What’s to be done 1 ” 

“ Can’t we take her home ? Is it far ? ” 

“ It is two or three streets from here, and directly out of our 
way; altogether too far for you to walk.” 

" O no, it won’t tire me; I’m quite strong now, and I would n’t 
but know she was safe home, on any account. I’d rather get a 
little fatigued.” 

If Emily could but have seen Gerty’s grateful face that mo¬ 
ment, she would indeed have felt repayed for almost any amount 
of weariness. 

So they went home with Certy, and Emily kissed Gerty at the 
gate; and Gerty was a happy child that night. 



CHAPTEE X. 

Bj the strong spirit’s discipline. 

By the fierce wrong forgiven. 

By all that wrings the heart of sin. 

Is woman won to Heaven. 

N. P . Willis. 

As may be supposed, the blind girl did not forget our little 
Gerty. Emily Graham never forgot the sufferings, the wants, 
the necessities, of others. She could not see the world without, 
but there was a world of love and sympathy within her, which 
manifested itself in abundant benevolence and charity, both of 
heart and deed. She lived a life of love. She loved God with 
her whole heart, and her neighbor as herself. Her own great 
misfortunes and trials could not be helped, and were borne with¬ 
out repining; but the* misfortunes and trials of others became 
her care, the alleviation of them her greatest delight. Emily 
was never weary of doing good.. Many a blessing was called 
down upon her head, by young and old, for kindness past; many 
a call was made upon her for further aid; and to the call of none 
was she ever deaf. But never had she been so touched as now 
by any tale of sorrow. Beady listener, as she was, to the story 
of grief and trouble, she knew how many children were bom into 
the world amid poverty and privation; how many were abused, 
neglected and forsaken; so that Gerty’s experience was not new 
to her. But it was something in the child herself that ex¬ 
cited and interested Emily in an unwonted degree. The tones of 
her voice, the earnestness and pathos with which she spoke, the 
confiding and affeclionatc manner in 'Which she had citing to her, 
the sudden clasping of her hand, and, finally, her vehement out¬ 
break jf grief when she became oonaoious of Emily’e great mi»- 
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fortune, — all these things so haunted Mias Graham’s recollection, 
that she dreamt of the child at night, and thought much of her 
by day. She could not account to herself for the interest she 
felt in the little stranger; but the impulse to see and know more 
of her was irresistible, and, sending for True, she talked a long 
time with him about the child. 

True was highly gratified by Mias Graham’s account of i!ie 
meeting in the church, and of the interest the little girl had in¬ 
spired in one for whom he felt the greatest admiration and respe<'t. 
Gertj had previou-sly told him how she had seen Miss Graham, 
and had spoken in the most glowing tejrms of the dear lady, who 
was so kind to her, and brought her home when Mr. Cooper had 
forgotten her, but it had not opeurred to the old man that the 
fancy was mutual. 

Emily asked him if he did n’t intend to send her to school. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said he; “.«he’s a little thing, and 
an’t much used to being with other children. Besides, I don’t 
exactly like to spare her; I like to see her round.” 

Emily suggested that it was time she wa.s learning to read and 
write; and that the sooner she went among other children, the 
easier it would be to her. 

“Very true. Miss Emily, very ti-ue,”‘Said Mr. Flint. “I 
dare say you ’re right; and, if you think she ’d better go, I ’ll ask 
her, and see what she says.” 

“ I would, ” said Emily. “ I think she might enjoy it, besides 
improving very much; and, about her clothes, if there’s any 
deficiency. I'll—” 

“ 0, no, no. Miss Emily!” interrupted True; “ there’s no 
necessity; she’s very well on’t now, tlianks to your kindness.” 

“ Well,” said Emily, “ if she should have any wants, you must 
apply to me. You know we adopted her jointly, and 1 agreed 
to do anything I could for her; so you must never hesitate,— it 
will be a pleasure to serve either of you. Father always feels 
under obligations to you, Mr. Flint, for faithful service, that cost 
you dear in the end.” 

“ 0, Miss Emily,” said True, “Mr. {Jraharn has alway.s been 
my best Mend; and as to that ’ere accident that happened when 
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I was in his employ, it was nobody’s fault but my own; it was 
my own carelessness, and nobody’s else.” 

“ I know you say so,” said Emily, " but we regretted it very 
nitich ; and you must n’t forget what I tell yon,'that I shall delight 
in doing anything for Gerty. I should like to have her come and 
see me, some day, if she would like to, and you ’ll let her.” 

“ Sartain, sartain,” said True, “ and thank you kindly; she’d 
admire to come.” 

A few days after, Gerty went with True to see Miss Graham ; 
but the*housekeeper, whom they met in the hall, told them that 
she was ill and could see no one. So they went away full of dis¬ 
appointment and regret. 

It proved afterwards that Emily took a severe cold the day 
she sat so long in the church, and was sufiFering with it when they 
called ; but, though confined to her room, she would have been 
glad to have a visit from Gerty, and was sorry and grieved that 
Mrs. Elfis should have sent them away so abruptly. 

One Saturday evening, when Willie was present. True broached 
the subject of Gerty’s going to school. Gerty herself was very 
tmeh disgusted with the idea ; but it met with Willie’s warm ap¬ 
probation, and when Gerty learned that Miss Grjiham also wished 
it, she consented, thtmgh rather reluctantly, to begin the next 
week, and try how she liked it. So, on the following Monday, 
Gerty aecompunied True to one of the primary schools, was ad¬ 
mitted, and her education commenced. When Willie came home 
the next Saturday, he rushed into True’.s room, full of eagerness 
to hear how Gerty liked going to school. He found her seated at 
the table, with her spelling-book; and, as soon as he entered, she 
exclaimed, “O, Willie! Willie! come and hear me read!” 

Her performance could not properly be called reading. She 
had not got beyond the alphabet, and a few syllables which she 
had learnc“d to spell; but Willie bestowed upon her much well- 
merited praise, for she had really been very diligent. He,was 
astonished to hear that Gerty liked going to school, liked the 

teacher and the scholars, and had a fine time at recess. He had 

* ^ ’ 

fully expected that sh'e would dislike the whole business, and very 
probably go into tantrums about it, — which was the expression 
7* 
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he used to denote her fits of ill-temper. On the contrary, every¬ 
thing, thus far, had gone well, and Gerty had never looked so 
animated and happy as she did this evening. Willie promised to 
assist her in her studies; and the two children’s literary plans 
soon became as high-flown as if one had been a poet-laureate 
and the other a philosopher. 

For two or three weeks all appeared to go on smoothly. Gerty 
went regularly to school, and continued to make rapid progress. 
Every Saturday Willie heard her read and spell, assisted, praised 
and encouraged her. He had, however, a shrewd snspicmn that, 
on one or two occasions, she had come near having a bru.sh with 
some large girls, for whom she began to show sym[)toms of dislike. 
Whatever the difficulty originated in, it soon reached a crisis. 

One day, when the children were assembled in the school- 
yard, during recess, Gerty caught sight of Tnie in his working- 
dress, just passing down the street, with his ladder and lamp- 
filler. Shouting and laughing, she bounded out of tlie yard, 
pursued and overtook him. She came back in a few minutes, 
seeming much delighted at the unexpected rencounter, and ran 
into the yard out of breath, and full of happy excitement. The 
troop of large girls, whom Gerty had already had some rea.son to 
distrust, had been observifig her, and, as soon as she returned, one 
of them called out, saying, 

“ Who’s that man ? ” 

« That’s my Uncle True,” said Gerty. 

“ Your what ? ” 

“ My uncle, Mr. Flint, that I live with.” 

“ So you belong to him, do you ? ” said the prl, in an insolent 
tone of voice. “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

What are you laughing at ? ” said Gerty, fiercely. 

. “ Ugh ! Before I’d live with him! ” said the girl, ” old 
Smutty! ” 

The others caught it up, and the laugh and epithet Old Smutty 
circulated freely in the corner of the yanl where Gerty was 
standing. 

Gerty was furiooa. Her ^es glistened, khe doubled her little 
fist, and, without heeetation, came down in battle upon the crowd. 
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Eut they were too many for her, and, helpless as she was with 
passion, they drove her out of the yard. She started for home on 
a full run, screaming with all her might. 

As she flew along the side-walk, she brushed roughly {^inst a 
tall and rather stiflF-looking lady, who was walking slowly in the 
same direction, with another and much smaller person leaning on 
her arm. 

“ Bless me! ” said the tall lady, who had almost lost her equi¬ 
librium from her fright and the suddenness of the shock. “ Why, 
you horrid little creature ! ” As she spoke, she grasped Gerty by 
the shoulder, and, beibre the child could break away, succeeded in 
giving her a slight shake. This served to increase Gerty’s anger, and, 
her speed gaining in proportion, it was but a few minutes before 
she was at home, crouched in a corner of True’s room behind the 
bed, her face to the wall, and, as usual, on such occasions, covered 
with both her hands. Here she was free to cry as loud as she 
pleased; for Mrs. Sullivan was gone out, and there was no one in 
the house to hear her, — a privilege, indeed, of which she fully 
availed herself. 

But she had not had time to indulge long in her tantrum, when 
the gate at the end of the yard closed with a bang, and footsteps 
w'cre heard coming towards Mr. Flint’s door. Gerty’s attention 
was arrested, for she knew by the sound that it was the step of a 
stranger who was approaching. With a strong effort, she suc¬ 
ceeded, after one or two convulsive sobs, in so far controlling her¬ 
self as to keep quiet. There was a knock at the door, but Gerty 
did not reply to it, remaining in her position concealed behind the 
bed. The knock was not repeated, but the stranger lifted the 
latch and walked in. 

“ There does n’t seem to be any one at home,” said a jfmnale 
voice ; “ what a pity! ” 

“ Is n’t there ? I’m sorry,” replied another, in the sweet, 
musical tones of Miss Graham. 

Gerty knew the voice, at once. 

“ I thought you’d better not come here yourself,” rejoined the 
firet speaker, who was no other than Mrs. Hlis, the identioal lady 
whom Gerty had so frightened and disconcerted. 
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“ 0, I don’t regret coming,” said Emily. ” You can leave me 
here while you go to your sister’s, and very likely Mr. Flint or 
the little girl will come home in the mean time.” 

“ It don’t become you. Miss Emily, to bo carried round every¬ 
where, and left, like an cxpre,ssman’8 parcel, till called for. You 
caught a horrid cold, that you ’re hardly well of now, waiting 
there in the church for the minister; and Mr. Graham will be 
finding fault next.” 

“ O, no, Mrs. Ellis; it’s very comfortable here; the church 
must have been damp, I think. Come, jmt me in Mr. Flint’s 
arm-chair, and I can make mystdf quite contented.” 

“ Well, at any rate,” .said Mrs. Ellis, “ I ’ll make up a goofl fire 
in this stove before I go.” 

As she spoke, the energetic hou.sekcepcr seiml the jK)kcr, and, 
after stirring up the coals, and making free with all True's kin- 
diing-wood, waited long enough to hear the roaring and sw the 
blaze ; and then, having laid aside Emily’s cloak and l>oa, went 
away with the same firm, steady stej) with which she had come, 
and which had so oveqwwered Emily’s noiselcs.H tread, that Gerty 
had only anticipated the arrival of a single g\iest. As soon as 
Gerty knew, by the swinging of the gate, that Mrs. Ellis had 
really dejwirted, she suspen<led her cfl’orf at* stdfsamtrol, and, with 
a deep-drawn sigh, gasj>ctl out, “ (), dear ! O, dear ! ” 

“ Why, Gerty ! ” exclaimed Emily, “ is that you ? ” 

“ Yes,” soblasl Gerty. 

“ Come here.” 

The child waited no second bidding, but, starting up, ran, 
threw herself on the floor by the side of Emily, burietl her face in 
the blind girl’.s lap, and once more eommenoed crying aloud. By 
this tune her whole frame was trembling with agitation. 

“ Why, Gerty said Emily ; “ what is the matter ? ” 

But Gerty could not reply ; and Emily, finding this to he the 
case, desisted from her inquiries until the little one shouhl be 
somewhat composed. She lifted Gerty up into her lap, laid her 
head upon her shoulder, and with her own handkerchief wiped the 
tears from her face. 

Her soothing words and caresses soon quieted the child ; and 
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when fihe was calm, Emily, instead of recurring at once to the 
cause of her grief, very judiciously questioned her upon other 
topics. At last, however, she asked her if she went to school. 

“ I hace been," said Gerty, raising her head suddenly from 
Emily’s shoulder; “ but I won’t ever go again! ” 

“ What! — Why not ? ” 

“ Because,” said Gerty, angrily, “ I hate those girls; yes, 1 
hate ’em ! ugly things ! ” 

“ Gerty,” said Emily, “ don’t say that; you should n’t hate 
anybody.” 

“ Why should n’t I ? ” said Gerty. 

“ Because it’s wrong.” 

“ No, it’s not wrong ; I say it isn't ! ” said Gerty; “ and I do 
hate ’em ; and I hate Nan Grant, and I always shall! Don’t you 
hate anybody (” 

“ No,” answered Emily; “ I don't." 

“Did anybody ever drown your kitten? Did anybody ever 
call your father Old Smutty ? ” said Gerty. “ If they had, I know 
you'd hate ’em, just as 1 do.” 

“ Gerty,” said Emily, solemnly, “ didn’t you tell me, the other 
day, that you were a naughty child, but that you wished to be 
good, and would try ? ’,’ 

“ Yes,” said Gerty. 

“ If you wish to become good and be forgiven, you must for¬ 
give others.” 

Gerty said nothing. 

“ Do you not wish God to forgive and love you ? ” 

“ God, that lives in heaven,—that made the stars?” said Gerty. 
“Yes.” 

“ Will ho love me, and let me some time go to heaven? ” 

“ Yes, if you try to be good, and love everybody.” 

“ Miss Emily,” said Gerty, after a moment’s pause, “ I can’t 
o it, — so I s’pose I can’t go.” 

Just at this moment a tear fell upon Gerty’s forehead. She 
X)ked thoughtfully up in Emily’s face, then said, 

“ Dear Miss Emily, are you going ? ” 

“ 1 am trying to.” 
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“ I ehoold like to go with you,” said Gerty, shaking her head, 
meditatively. 

Still Emily did not speak. She left the child to the working 
of her own thoughts. 

“ Miss Emily,” said Gerty, at last, in the lowest whisper, “ I 
mean to <ry, but I don’t think I can.” 

“ God bless you, and help you, my child ! ” said Emily, laying 
her hand upon Gerty’s head. 

Kor fifteen minutes, or more, not a word was spoken by either. 
Gerty lay perfectly still in Emily’s lap. By and by the latter 
perceived, by the child’s breathing, that, worn out with the fevpr 
and excitement of all she had gone through, she had dropped into 
a quiet sleep. When Mrs. Ellis returned, Emily pointed to the 
sleeping child, and asked her to place her on the bed. She did 
so, wonderingly ; and then, turning to Emily, exclaimed, “ Upon 
my word. Miss Emily, that’s the same rude, bawling little creat¬ 
ure, that came so near being the death of us! ” Emily smiled 
at the idea of a child eight years old overthrowing and anni¬ 
hilating a woman of Mrs. Ellis’ inches, but said nothing. 

Why did Emily weep long that night, as she recalled the scene 
of the morning? Why did she, on bonded knee, wrestle so 
vehemently with a mighty sorrow ? Why did she pray so ear¬ 
nestly for new strength and heavenly aid ? Why did she so 
beseechingly ask of God his blessing on tlie little child? Because 
she had felt, in many a year of darkness and bereavement, in 
many an hour of fearful struggle, in many a pang of despair, 
how a temper like that which Gerty had this d^ shown might, 
in one moment of its fearful reign, cast a blight upon a lifetime, 
and write in fearful lines the mournful requiem of earthly joj-. 
And so she prayed to Heaven that night for strength to keep her 
firm resolve, and aid in fulfilling her undying purpose, to cure 
that child of her dark infirmity. 
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Her inflaeoce breathes, and bids the blighted heart 

To life and hope from desolation start. Hntaira. 

The next Sabbath afternoon found Gerty seated on a cricket, 
in front of a pleasant little wood-fire in Emily’s own room. Her 
large eyes were fixed upon Emily’s face, which always seemed, in 
some unaccountable way, to fascinate the little girl; so atten¬ 
tively did she watch the play of the features in a countenance 
the charm of which many an older person than Gerty had felt, 
but tried in vain to describe. It was not beauty, — at least, not 
brilliant beauty, — for that Emily had not possessed, even when 
her face was illumined, as it had once been, by beautiftil hazel 
eyes; nor was it the effect of what is usually termed fascination 
of manner, for Emily’s manner and voice were both so soft and 
unassuming that they never took the fancy by storm. It was not 
compassion for her blindness, though so great a misfortune might 
well, and always did, excite the warmest sympathy. But it was 
hard to realize that Emily was blind. It was a fact never forced 
upon her friends’ recollection by any repining or selfish indul¬ 
gence on the part of the sufferer; and, as there was nothing 
painful in the appearance of her closed lids, shaded and fringed 
as they were by her long and heavy eyelashes, it was not nnnsual 
for those immediately about her to converse upon things which 
could only be evident to the sense of sight, and even direct her 
attention to one object and another, quite forgetting, for the 
moment, her sad deprivation; and Emily never sighed, never 
deemed hurt at their want of consideration, or showed any lack 
of interest in objects thus shut from her gaze; but, apparently 
quite satisfied with the desoriptions she heard, or the pictures 
which she formed in her imagination, would take pleasantly and 
playfully upon whatever was uppermost in the minds of her com- 
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panions. Some said that Emily had the sweetest mouth in the 
world, and they loved to watch its ever-varying expression. 
Some said her chief attraction lay in a small dimple in her right 
cheek; others (and these were young girls who wanted to be 
charming themselves) remarked that if they thought they could 
make their hair wave like Emily’s, they’d braid it up every night.: 
it was so becoming! But the chosen few, who were capable, through 
their own ppirituality, of understanding and appreciating Emily’s 
character,—the few, the very few, who had known her struggles, 
and had witnessed her triumphs; — had they undertaken to expres.s 
their belief concerning the source whence she derived that pov^r 
by which her face and voice stole into the hearts of young and 
old, and won their love and admiration, they would have said, as 
Gcrty did, when she sat gazing so earnestly at Emily on the 
very Sunday afternoon of which we speak, “ Miss Emily, I know 
yon’ve been with God.” 

Getty was certainly a strange child. All untaught as she was, 
she had felt Emily’s entire superiority to any being she had ever 
seen before; and, yielding to that belief in her belonging to an 
order above humanity, she reposed implicit confidence in what 
she told her, allowed herself to be guided and influenced by one 
whom she felt loved her and sought only her good; and, as she 
sat at her feet and listened to her gentle voice while she gave her 
her first lesson upon the distinction between right and wrong, 
Emily, though she could not see the little thoughtful face that 
was looking up at her, knew, by the earnest attention she had 
gained, by the child’s' perfect stillness, and, still more, by the 
little hand which had sought hers, and now held it tight, that 
one great point was won. 

Gerty had not been to school since the day of her battle with 
the great ^rls. All True’s persuasions hod failed, and she would 
not go. But Emily understood the child’s nature so much bettei^ 
than True did, and urged upon her so much more forcible motives 
than the old man had thought of 'employing, that she succeeded 
where he had failed. Gerty considered that her old friend bad 
been insulted, and that was the chibf cause of indignation with 
her; but Emily placed the matter in a different light, and, con- 
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vincing her at last that, if she loved Uncle True, she would show 
it much better by obeying his wishes than by retaining her foolish 
anger, she finally obtained Gerty’s promise that she would go to 
school the next morning. She also advised her how to conduct 
nerself towards the scholars whom she so much disliked, and 
wave her some simple directions with regard to her behavior the 
next day ; telling her that perhaps Mr. Flint would go with her, 
make suitable apologies to the teacher for her absence, and that, 
in such case, she would have no further trouble. 

The next morning True, much pleased that Gerty’s repugnance 
t<j the school was at last overcome, went with her, and, inquiring 
for the teacher at the door, slated the case to her in his blunt, 
honest way, and then left Gerty in her special charge. 

Miss Browne, who was a young woman of good sense and good 
feelings, saw the matter in the right light; and, taking an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak privately to the girls who had excited Gerfy’s 
temper by their rudeness, made them feel so ashamed of their 
conduct, that they no longer molested the child ; and, as Gerty 
soon after made friends with one or two quiet children of her 
own age, with whom she played in recess, she got into no more 
such difficulties. 

The winter passed* away. The pleasant, sunny spring days 
came, days when Gerty could sit at open windows, or on the 
door-step, when birds sang in the morning among the branches of 
an old locust-tree that grew in the narrow yard, and the sun at 
evening threw bright rays across True’s great room, and Gerty 
could see to resdl almost until bed-time. She had been to school 
steadily all winter, and had improved as rapidly as most intelli¬ 
gent children do, who are first given the opportunity to learn at 
an age when, full of ambition, the mind is most fertile and 
capable of progress. She was looking healthy and well; her 
clothes were clean and neat, for her wardrobe was well stocked 
J)y Emily, and the care of it superintended by Mrs. Sullivan. 
She was bright and happy too, and tripped round the-house so 
joyously and lightly, that True declared his birdie knew not what 
it was to touch her heel to th^round, but flew about on Uie tips 
oi‘ her toes. 


8 
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The old man could not have loved the little adopted one better 
had she been his own child; and, as he sat by her side on the 
wide settle, which, when the warm weather came, was moved 
outside the door, and listened patiently and attentively while she 
read aloud to him story after story, of little girls who never told 
lies, boys who always obeyed their parents, or, more frequently 
still, of the child who knew how to keep her temper, they seemed, 
as indeed they were, most suitable companions for each other. 
The old man’s interest in the story-books, which were provided by 
Emily, and read and re-read by Gerty, was as keen and unflagging 
as if he had been a child himself; and he would sit with his elbows 
on his knees, hearing the simple stories, laughing when Gerty 
laughed, sympathizing as fully and heartily as she did in the sor¬ 
rows of her little heroines, and rejoicing with her in the final 
triumph of truth, obedience and patience. 

Tlmily knew the weight that such tales often carried with them 
to the hearts of children, and most carefully and judiciously did 
she select books for Gerty. Gerty’s life was now as happy and 
prosperous as it had once been wretched and miserable. Six 
months before, she had felt herself all alone,'unloved, uncared-for. 
Now she had many friends, and knew what it was to be thought 
of, provided for, and caressed. All the days in the week wore 
joyous; but Saturday and Sunday were marked days with her, as 
well as with Mrs. Sullivan; for Saturday brought Willie home 
to hear her recite her lessons, walk, laugh and play, with her. Ho 
had so many pleasant things to tell, be was so full of life and ani¬ 
mation, so ready to enter into all her plans, and in every way 
promote her amusement, that on Monday morning she began to 
count the days until Saturday would come again. Then, if any¬ 
thing went wrong or got out of order,—if the old clock stopped, or 
her toys got broken, or, worse still, if her lessons troubled, or any 
little childish grief oppressed her, — Willie knew how to put 
everything right, to help her out of every difficulty. So Willie’s 
mother looked not mote anxiously for his coming than Gerty did. 

Sunday afternoon Gerty always spent with Emily, in Emily’s 
own room, listening to her swee^voice, and, half-unoonsoiously, 
imbibing a portion of her sweet spirit. Emily preached no'ser- 
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mons, nor did she weary the child with exhortations and precepts. 
Indeed, it did not occur to Gerty that she went there to be taught 
anything; but simply and gradually the blind girl imparted light 
to the child’s dark soul, and the truths that make for virtue, the 
lessons that are divine, were implanted in her so naturally, and 
yet so forcibly, that she realized not the work that was going on ; 
but long after, — when goodness had grown, strong within her, 
and her fir&t feeble resistance of evil, her first attempts to keep 
her childish resolves,, had matured into deeply-rooted principles, 
and confirmed habits of right, — she felt, as she looked back into 
the past, that on those bles.sed Sabbaths, sitting on her cricket at 
Emily’s knee, she had received into her heart the first beams of 
that immortal light that never could be cjuenched. 

Thus her silent prayer was answered. God had chosen an 
earthly messenger to lead his child into everlasting peace; a mes¬ 
senger from whose closed eyes the world’s paths were all shut 
out, but who had been so long treading the heavenly road, that it 
was now familiar ground. Who so fit to guide the little one as 
she, who with patience had learned the way ? Who so well able 
to cast light upon the darkness of another soul as she, to whose 
own darkened life God had lent a torch divine ? 

It was a grievous trial to Gerty, about this time, to learn that 
the Grahams were soon going into the country for the summer. 
Mr. Graham owned a pleasant residence about six miles from 
Boston, to which he invariably resorted as soon as the planting- 
season commenced; for, though devoid to business during the 
winter, he had of late years allowed himself much relaxation 
from his counting-room in the summer ; and legers and day-books 
were now soon to be supplanted, in his estimation, by the labors 
and delights of gardening. Emily promised Gerty, however, that 
she should come and pass a day with her when the weather was 
fine; a visit which Gerty enjoyed three months in antioipation, 
and more than three in retrospection. 

It was some compensation for Emily’s absence that, as the days 
became long, Willie was frequently able to leave the shop and 
come home for an hour or two in the evening; and Willie, as we 
have said, always knew how to comfort Gerty, whatever the 
trouble might be. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** I<et every ounute, os it springs^ 

Convey fresh kuovrledgo on its wings ; 

Let every minute, ae it flies. 

Record thee good, as well as wise.** 

Cotton. 

It was one plcatont evening in the latter part of April, that 
Gerty, who had been to sec Miss Graham and bid her good-by, 
before her departure lor the country, stood at the back part of 
the yard weeiiing bitterly. She held in her hand a book and a 
new slate, Emily’s parting gifts ; but she had not removed the 
wrapper from the one, and the other was quite be.smcared with 
tears. She was so full of grief at the parting (with her, the 
first of those many sad partings life is so lull of), that she did 
not hear any one approach, and was unconscious of any one’s 
presence, until a hand was placed upon each of her shoulders; 
and, as she turned round, she found herself encircled by Willie’s 
arms, and face to face with Willie’s sunny countenance. 

“ Why, Gerty ! ” said he, “ this is no kind of a welcome, when 
I’ve come home on a week-night, to stay with you all the evt*- 
ning. Mother and grandfather, are both gone out somewhere, 
and then, when I come to look for you, you ’re crying so I can’t 
see your face through such oceans of tears. Gome, come! do 
leave off; you don’t know how shockingly you look ! ” • 

“ Willie! ” sobbed she, “ do you know Miss Emily’s gone ? ” 

“ Gone where ? ” 

“ Way off, six miles, to sta/ all summer! ” 

But Willie only laughed. “ Six miles ! ” said he; “ that’s a 
terrible way, certainly ! ” 

“ But I can’t see her any more ! ” said Gerty. 

“ Yon can see her next winter,” rqoined Willie. 
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•< O, but that’s so long ! ” said the child. 

“ What makes you think so much of her ? ” asked Willie. 

“ She thinks much of me; she can’t see me, and she likes me 
better than anybody but Uncle True.” 

“ I don’t believe it; I don’t believe she likes you half as well 
aside. I she don’t! How can she, when she’s-blind, and 
never saw you in her life, and I see you all the time, and love 
you better than I do anybody in the world, except my mother ? ” 

“ Do you really, Willie ? ” 

“ Yes, I do. I always think, when I come home. Now I’m 
going to see Gerty; and everything that happens all the week, I 
think to myself—I shall tell Gerty that.” 

“ I should n’t think you’d like me so well.” 

“Why not?” 

“ O, because you ’re so handsome, and I an’t handsome a bit. 
I heard Ellen Chase tell Lucretia Davis, the other day, that she 
thought Gerty Flint was the worst-looking girl in school.” 

“ Then she ought to be ashamed of herself,” said Willie. “ I 
guess she an’t very good-looking. I should hate the looks of her, 
or any other girl that said that.” 

“ O, Willie ! ” exclaimed Gerty, earnestly, “ it’s true; as true 
as can be.” 

“ No, it an’t true,” said Willie. “ To be sure, you have n’t got 
long curls, and a round face, and blue eyes, like Belle Clinton’s, 
and nobody’d think of setting you up for a beauty; but when 
you’ve been running, and have rosy cheeks, and your great 
black eyes shine, and you laugh so heartily as you do sometimes 
at anything funny, I often think you ’re the brightest-looking girl 
I ever saw in my life ; and 1 don’t care what other folks think, as 
long as I like your looks. I feel just as bad when you cry, or 
anything’s the matter with you, as if it were myself, and worse. 
George Bray struck his little sister Mary yesterday, because she 
tore his kite; I should have likai to give him a flogging. 1 
would n’t strike you, Gerty, if you tore all my playthings to 
pieces.’’ 

Such professions of affection on Willie’s part were frequent, 
and always responded to by a like declaration from Gerty. Nor 
8 * 
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were they mere professions. The two children loved each other 
dearly. They were very differently constituted, for Willie was 
earnest, persevering and patient, calm in his temperament, and 
equal in his spirits. Gerty, on the other hand, excitable and 
impetuous, was constantly thrown off her guard; lier teinperwas 
easily ro.used, her sjiirits variable, Ivr whole nature sensitive to 
the last degree. Willie was a'-eu'^ioiited to be loved, expected to 
be loved, and roas loved by evei-Grody. tierty had been an out¬ 
cast from all affection, loo!;e 1 not for it, and, o.veept under 
favorable circumstances and by those who knew her well, did not 
readily inspire it. But th;it they loved each other there could 
be no doubt; and, if in the spring the bond between them was 
already strong, autumn found it cemented by still firmer ties; 
for, during Emily’s absence, Willie filled her place and his own 
too, and though Gerty did not forget her blind friend, .she pas.sed 
a most happy summer, and continued to make such progress in 
her studies at school, that, when Emilj' returned to the city in 
October, she could hardly understand how so much had boon 
accomplished in what had seemed to her so short a time. 

The following winter, too, wa.s j>assed most profitably by Gerty. 
Miss Graham’s kindly feeling towards her little protegee, fur from 
having diminished, seemed to have been increased by time and 
absence, and Gerty’s visits to Emily became more fretjuent than 
ever. The profit derived from these visits was not all on Gerty’s 
part. Emily had been in the habit, the |)reviouH winter, of hearing 
her read occasionally, that she might judge of her proficiency ; 
now, however, she discovered, on the first trial, that the little girl 
had attained to a greater degree of excellence in this accomplish¬ 
ment than is common among grown people. IShe read under- 
stundingly, and her accent and intonations were so admirable, 
that Emily found rare pleasure in listening to her. 

Partly with a view to the child’s benefit, and partly for her 
own gratification, she proposed that Gerty should come every day 
and read to her for an hour. Gerty was only too happy to oblige 
her dear Miss Emily, who, in making the proposal, re{)rescnted it 
as a personal favor to herself, and a plan by which Gerty.’s eyes 
could serve for them both. It was agreed that when True started 
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on his lamp-lighting expeditions he should take Gerty to Mr. 
Graham’s, and call for her on his return. Owing to this arrange¬ 
ment, Gerty was constant and punctual in her attendance at the 
appointed time ; and none but those who have tried it are aware 
what a large amount of reading may be accomplished in six 
months, if only an hour is devoted to it regularly each day. 
Emily, in her choice of, books, did not confine herself to such as 
come strictly within a child’s comprehension. She judged, rightly, 
that a girl of such keen intelligence as Gerty was naturally en¬ 
dowed with would sufier nothing by occasionally encountering 
what was beyond her comprehension ; but that, on the contrary, 
the very effort she would be called upon to make would enlarge 
her capacity, and be an incentive to her genius. So history, 
biography, and books of travels, were perused by Gerty at an 
age when most children’s literary pursuits are confined to stories 
and pictures. The child seemed, indeed,,to give the preference to 
this comparatively solid reading ; and, aided by Emily’s kind 
explanations and encouragement, she stored up in her little brain 
many an important fact and much useful information. At Gerty’s 
age the memory is strong and retentive, and things impressed on 
the mind then are usually better remembered than what is 
learned in after years, when the thoughts are more disturbed and 
divided. 

Her especial favorite was a little work on astronomy, which 
puzzled her more than all the rest put together, but which de¬ 
lighted her in the same proportion; for it made some things 
clear, and all the rest, though a mystery still, was to her a 
beautiful mystery, and one which she fully meant some time to 
explore to the uttermost. And this ambition to learn more, and 
understand better, by and by, was, after all, the greatest good she 
derived. Awaken a child’s ambition, and implant in her a taste 
for literature, and more is gained than by jj^rs of school-room 
drudgery, where the heart works npt in unison with the head. 

From the time Gerty was first admitted, until she was twelve 
years old, she continued to attend the public schools, and was 
rapidly advanced and promoted; but what she learned with Miss 
Graham, and acquired by study with Willie at home, formed 
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nearlj as important a part of her education. Willie, as we have 
said, was very fond of study, and was delighted at Gerty’s warm 
participation in his favorite pursuit. They were a great advantage 
to each other, for each found encouragement in the other’s sym¬ 
pathy and cooperation. After the first year or two of their 
acquaintance, Willie could not be properly called a child, for he 
was in his fifteenth year, and beginning to look quite manly. But 
Gerty’s eagerness for knowledge had all the more infiuence upon 
him; for, if the little girl ten years of age was patient and willing 
to labor at her books until after nine o’clock, the youth of fifteen 
must not rub his eyes and plead weariness. It was when they 
had reached these respective years that they commenced studying 
French together. Willie’s former teacher continued to feel a 
kindly interest in the boy, who had long been his best scholar, 
and who would certainly have borne away from his class the first 
prizes, had not a higher duty called him to inferior labors previous 
to the public exhibition. Whenever he met him in the street, or 
elsewhere, he inquired concerning his mode of life, and whether 
he continued his studies. Finding that AVillie had considerable 
spare time, he earnestly advised him to learn the French language, 
— that being a branch of knowledge which would undoubtedly 
prove useful to him, whatever business he might chance to pursue in 
life,— and offered to lend him such books as he would need at the 
commencement. 

Willie availed himself of his teacher’s advice, and his kind 
offer, and began to study in good earnest. When he was at home 
in the evening, he was in the habit of coming into True’s room, 
partly for the sake of quiet (for True was a (juiet man, and had 
too great a veneration for learning to interrupt the students with 
his questions), and partly for the sake of being with Oerty, who 
was usually, at that time, occupied with her books. Gcfty, as 
may be supposed, coj^eived a stjjs»ng desire to learn French, too. 
Willie was willing she should try, but had no confidence that she 
would long persevere. To his surprise, however, she «ot only 
discovered a wonderful determination, but a dedided talent for lan¬ 
guage ; and, as Emily furnished her with books similar to Willie’s, 
she k^t pace with him, oftentimes translating more during tho 
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week than he could find time to do. On Saturday evening, when 
they always had a fine study time together, True would sit on his 
old settle by the fire, watching Willie and Gerty, side by side, at 
the table, with their eyes bent on the page, which to him seemed 
the greatest of earthly labyrinths. Gerty always looked out the 
words, in which employment she had great skill, her bright eyes 
diving, as if by magic, into the very heart of the dictionary, and 
transfixing the right word at a glance, while Willie’s province 
was to make sense. Almost the only occasion when True was 
known to disturb them, by a word even, was when fie firat heard 
Willie talk about making sense. “ Making sense, Willie ? ” ^id 
the old man; “ is that what ye ’re after ? Well, you could n’t do 
a better business. I ’ll warrant you a market for it; there’s 
want enough on’t in the world ! ” 

It was but natural that, under such favorable influences as 
Gerty enjoyed, with Emily to advise and direct, and Willie to 
aid and encourage, her iptellect should rapidly expand and 
strengthen. But how is it with that little heart of hers, that, at 
once warm and affectionate, impulsive, sensitive and passionate, 
now thrjjbs with love and gratitude, and now again bums as 
vehemently with the consuming fire that a sense of wrong, a con¬ 
sciousness of injury, to herself or her friends, would at any 
moment enkindle ? Has she, in two years of happy childhood, 
learned self-control ? Has she also attained to an enlightened 
sense of the distinction between right and wrong, truth and false¬ 
hood ? In short, has Emily been true to her self-imposed trust, 
her high resolve, to soften the heart and instruct the soul of 
the little ignorant one ? Has Gerty learned religion ? Has she 
found out God, and begun to walk patiently in that path which 
is lit by a holy light, and leads to rest ? 

She has begun; and though her footsteps often falter, though 
she sometimes quite turns asidlfaud, impatient of the narrow 
way, gives the rein to her old irritability and ill-temper, she is 
yet but a child, and ^ere is the strongest foundation for hopeful¬ 
ness in the sincerity of her good intentions, aiid the depth of her 
contrition when wrong has had the mastery. Emily has spared 
no pains jm teaching her where to place her strong reliance, and 
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G}«rtj has already learned to look to higher aid than Emily’s, 
and to lean on a mightier arm. 

Miss Graham had appointed for herself no easy task, when she 
undertook to inform the mind and heart of a child utterly un¬ 
taught in the ways of virtue. In some important points, however, 
she experienced far less difficulty than she had anticipated. . For 
instance, after her first explanation to Gerty of the difference 
between honesty and dishonesty, the truth and a lie, she never 
had any cause to complaiu of the child, whose whole nature was 
the very reverse of deceptive, and whom nothing but extreme fear 
had ever driven to the meanness of falsehood. If Gerty’s great¬ 
est feult lay in a proud and easily-roused temper, that very fault 
carried with it its usual accompaniment of frankness and sincerity. 
Under almost any circumstances, Gerty would have been too 
proud to keep back the truth, even belbro she became too virtu¬ 
ous. Emily was convinced, before she had known Gerty six 
moutlis, that she could always depend upon her wonl; and nothing 
could have been a greater encouragement to Miss Graham’s un¬ 
selfish efforts than the knowledge that truth, the root of every 
holy thing, had thus easily and early been made to tajlfc up its 
abode in the child. But this sensitive, proud temper of Gerty’s 
seemed an inborn thing; abuse and tyrauny had not been able 
to crush it; on the contrary, it had flourished in the midst of the 
unfavorable influences amid which she had been nurtured. Kind¬ 
ness could accomplish almost anything with her, could convince 
and re.strain; but restraint from any other source was unbeara¬ 
ble, and, however proper and necessary a check it might be, she 
was always disposed to resent it. Emily know that to such a 
spirit even parental control is seldom sufficient. She knew of but 
one influence that is strong enough, one power that never fails 
to quell and subdue earthly pride and passion; the power of 
Christian humility, engrafted <|llto the heart,— the humility of 
principle, of conscience, — the only power to which native pride 
ever will pay homage. 

She knew that a command, of almost flfly kind, laid upon 
Gerty by herself or Unole True, would be promptly obeyed; for, 
in e; her case, the little girl would know that the order was given 
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in love, and she would fulfil it in the same spirit; but, to provide 
for all contingencies, and to make the heart right as well as the 
life, it was necessary to inspire her with a higher motive than 
merely pleasing either of these friends; and, in teaching her the 
spirit of her Divine Master, Emily was making her powerful to 
do and to suffer, to bear and to forbear, when, depending on her¬ 
self, she should be left to her own guidance alone. How much 
Gcrty had improved in the two years that had passed since she 
first began to be so carefully instructed and provided for, the 
course of our story must develop. We cannot pause to dwell 
upon the trials and struggles, the failures and victories, that she 
experienced. It is sufficient to say that Miss Graham was satis¬ 
fied and hopeful. True proud and overjoyed, while Mrs. Sullivan, 
and even old Mr. Cooper, declared she had improved wonderfully 
in her behavior and her looks, and was remarkably mannerly for 
such a child. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Ifo oaprioe of mind. 

No passing influence of idle time. 

No popnlar show, no clamor from the crowd. 

Can more him, erring, from the path of right. 

W. ». Sixus. 


Onb Saturday evening in December, the third winter of Gerty’s 
residence with True, Willie came in with his 'French books under 
his arm, and, after the first salutations were over, exclaimed, as 
lie threw the grammar and dictionary upon the table, “0, 
Gerty ! before we begin to study, I rrmst tell you and Uncle True 
' the funniest thing, that happened to-day; I have been laughing 
so at home, as 1 was telling mother about it! ” 

“ I heard you laugh,” said Gerty. “ If I had not been so 
busy, I should have gone into your mother’s rooin, to hear what it 
was so very droll. But, come, do tell us ! ” 

“ Why, you will not think it’s anything like a joke when I 
begin; and I should not be so much amused, if she had n’t been 
the veiy queerest old woman that ever I saw in my life.” 

“ Old woman ! — You have n’t told us about any old woman ! ” 
“ But I’m going to,” said Willie. “ You noticed how every¬ 
thing was covered with ice, this morning. How splendidly it 
looked, did n’t it ? I declare, when the sun shone on that great 
elm-tree in front of our shop, I thought I never saw anything so 
handsome in my life. But, there, that’s nothing to do with my 
old woman, — only that the si®walks were just like everything 
else, a perfect glare.” 

“ I know it,” interrupted Gerty ; “ I fell danm, going to school.” 
“ Did you?” said Willie; “ did n’t you g^iurt ?” 

“ No, indeed. But go on; I want to hear about your old 
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“ I was standing at the shop-door, about eleven o’clock, looking 
out, when I saw the .straugest-looking figure that you ever imag-.i 
ined, coming down the street. I must tell you how she was 
dressed. She did look so ridiculous ! She had on some kind of 
a black silk or satin gown, made very scant, and trimmed all 
round with some brownish-looking lace (black, I suppose it had 
been once, but it isn’t now); then she had a gray cloak, of some 
sort of silk material, that you certainly' would have said came out 
of the ark, if it had n’t been for a little cape, of a dilFerent color, 
that she wore outside of it, and which must have dated a genera¬ 
tion further back. I would not undertake to describe her bonnet; 
only I know it was twice as big as anybcsly’s else, and she had 
a figured lace veil thrown over one side, that reached nearly to 
her feet. But her goggles were the crowner; such immense, 
horrid-looking things, I never saw! She had a work-bag, made 
of black silk, with pieces of cloth of all the colors in the rainbow 
sewed on to it, zigzag; then her pocket-handkerchief was pinned 
to her bag, and a great feather fan (only think, at this season of 
the year '1, that was pinned on somewhere (by a string, I sappose), 
and a bundle-handkerchief and a newspaper! O, gracious! I 
can’t think of half the'things ; but they were all pinned together 
with great brass pins, and hung in a body on her left arm, all 
depending on the strength of the bag-string. Her dress, though, 
wasn’t the strangest thing about her. What made it too fanny 
was to see her way of walking; she looked quite old and infirm, 
and it was evident she could hardly keep her footing on the ice; 
and yet she walked with such a smirk, such a consequential little 
air ! O, Oerty, it’s lucky you did n’t see her; you’d have 
laughed from then till this time.” 

“ Some poor crazy crittur’, was n’t she ? ” asked.True. 

“ O, no ! ” said Willie, “ I don’t think she was ; queer enough, 
to be sure, but not crazy. Juf^fcs she got opposite the shoprdoor 
her feet slipped, and, the first thing I knew, she fell flat on 
the side-walk. I^pished out, for I thought the fall might have 
killed the poor little thing; and Mr. Bray, and a gentleman 
he was waiting upon, followed mo. She did appear stunned, at 
first; but we carried her fato the shop, and she came to her senses 
-9 
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in a minute or two. Crary, you asked if she were, Uncle True! 
JJq, not she! She’s as bright as a dollar. As soon as she 
opened her eyes, and seemed to know what she wa.s about, she felt 
for her work-bag and a!) its aj)pcndage<.; counted them up, to 
seo if the number were right, and then nodded her head very satis- 
tactorily. Mr. Bray poured out a glass of cordial, and oflered it 
to her. By this time .she had got her airs and graee.s back agtiin ; 
so, when he recommended to her to swallow the eordial, she re¬ 
treated, with a little old-fashioned curtsey, and put up both hands 
to express her horror at the idea of such tt thing. The gentle¬ 
man that was standing by smiled, and advised her to take it, 
telling her it would do her no harm. Upon that, she turned 
round, made another eurtsoy to him, and tmswered, in a little, 
cracked voice, ‘ Can you asstire me, sir, as a gentleman of candor 
and gallantry, that it is not an exhilarating potion?’ The gen¬ 
tleman could hardly keep from laughing; l)ut he told her it was 
nothing that would hurt her. ‘Then,’ said she, ‘ I will venture 
to sip the beverage; it has a most aromatic fragrance.’ She 
seemed to like the taste, as well as the smell, for she drank every 
drop of it; and, when she had set the glass down on the counter, 
she turned to me and said, ‘ Except upon this gentleman’s assur¬ 
ance of the harmlcssness of the liquid, 1 would not have swallowed 
it in your presence, mj’ young master, if it were only for the 
example. I havd'sef my seal lo^no temperance-pledge, hut I am 
abstemious because it becomes a lady; — it is with me a matter 
of choice — a matter of taste.' .She now ''cemed ([uite rc'-torcd, 
and talked of starting again on her walk ; hut it really was not 
safe for her to go alone on the ice, and I rather think Mr. Bray 
thought so, for he asked her where she was going. She told him, 
in her roundabout way, that she was proceeding to pass the day 
with Mistress somebody, that lived in the neighborhood of the 
Common. I touched Mr. Bray^^rm, and said, in a low voice, 
that, if’ he could spare me, I’d go with her. He said he should n’.| 
want me for an hour; so I offered her my u||p, and told her I 
should be happy to wait upon her. You ought to have seen her 
then! If I had been a grown-up man, and she a young lady, she 
oonid n’t have tossed her head or giggled more. But she took 
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mj arm, and wo started off. I knew Mr. Bray and the gentle¬ 
man were laughing to see us, but I did n’t care; I pitied the old 
lady, and I did not mean she should get another tumble. 

“ Every person we met stared at us; and it’s no wonder they 
d!cl, for we must have been a most absurd-looking couple. She 
ix.t only accepted niy offered crook, but clasped her hands together 
round it, making a complete handle of her two arms; and so she 
bnng on with all her might.— But, there, I ought not to laugh at 
liio poor thing; for she needed somebody to help her along, and 
I ’ill sure she was n’t heavy enough to tire me out, if she did make 
the most of herself. I wonder who she belongs to. I shouldn’t 
think her frictids would let her go about tho'.streets so, especially 
such walking as it is to-day.” 

“ What’s her name ? ” inquired Gert}'. “ Did n’t you find out ?” 

“ No,” answered Willie: “ she would n’t tell me. I asked her; 
but she only said, in her little, cracked" voice (and here Willie 
began to laugh immoderately), that she was the incognito, and 
that it was the part of a true and gallant knight to discover tire 
name of his fair lady. 0,1 promise you, she was a case! Why, 
you never heard any one talk so ridiculously as she did! I 
asked her how old she was. — Mother saj's that was very impolite, 
but it’s the only undivil thing I did, or said, as the old lady 
would testify herself, if she were here.” 

“ How old is she ? ” said Gerty. 

“ Sixteen.” 

“ Wliy, Willie, what do you mean ? ” 

“ That’s what she told me,” returned Willie ; “ and a true and 
gallant knight is bound to believe his fair lady.” 

“ Poor body ! ” said True ; “ she’s childish ! ” 

“ No, she isn’t. Uncle True,” said Willie ; “ you’d think so, 
p:irt of the time, to hear her run on with her nonsense ; and then, 
the next minute, she’d speak sensibly as anybody, and say 
bow much obliged she was to me for showing such a spirit of con¬ 
formity as to be willing to put myself to so much trouble for the 
sake of an old woman like her. Just as we turned into Beacon- 
street, we met a whole school of girls, blooming beauties, hand¬ 
some enough to kill, my old lady called them; and, from the 
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instant they came in sight, she seemed to take it for granted I 
should try to get away from her, and run after some ol' them. But 
she held on with a vengeance! It’s lucky I had no idea of for¬ 
saking her, for it would have been impossible. Sonm of them 
stopped and stared at us, — of course, I did n’t care how much 
they stared; but she seemed to think 1 should l>e terribly morti¬ 
fied ; and when we had passed them all, she oomplimented me again 
and again on my spirit of conformity, —her liivorito e.vpre.'tsion.” 

Here Willie paused, quite out of breath. True clapped him 
upon the shoulder. “Good boy, Willie!” said he; “clever 
boy! You a!way.s look out for the old folk.s; and that’s right. 
Respect for the aged is a good thing; though your grandfather 
says it’s very much out of fashion.” 

“I don’t know much about fiishion, Uncle True; but I should 
think it was a pretty mean sort of a boy that would see an old 
lady get one fall on the ice, and not save her from another by 
seeing her safe home.” 

“ Willie’s always kind to everybody,” said Gerty. 

“ Willie’s cither a hero,” said the boy, “ or else he has got 
two pretty good friends, — I rather think it’s the latter. But, 
oome, Gerty; Charles the XII. is waiting for us, and we must 
study as much as we can to-night. We 'may not have another 
chance very soon; for Mr. Bray isn’t well this evening; he 
seems threatened with a fever, and I promised to go back to the 
shop after dinner to-morrow. If he should l»e sick, I shall have 
plenty to do, without coming home at all.” 

“ 0, I hope Mr. Bray is not going to have a fever,” said True 
and Gerty, in the same breath. 

“ He’s such a clever man ! ” said True. 

“ He’s so good to you, Willie! ” added Gerty. 

Willie hoped not, too; but his hopes gave place to his fears, 
when he found, on the following day, that his kind muster was 
not able to leave his bed, and the doctor pronounced his symp¬ 
toms alarming. 

A typhoid fever set in, which in a few days terminated the 
life of the excellent apothecary. 

The death of Mr. Bray was so sudden and dreadfi# a blow to 
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Willie, that he did not at first realize the important bearing the 
event hud upon his own fortunes. The shop was closed, the 
widow having determined to dispose of the stock and remove into 
the country as soon as possible. 

Willie was thus left without employment, and deprived of Mr. 
liray’s valuable recommendation and assistance. IIis earnings 
during the past year had been very considerable, and had added 
essentially to the comfort of his mother and grandfather, who had 
thus been enabled to relax the severity of their own labors. The 
thought of being a burden to them, even for a day, was intolerable 
to the independent and energetic spirit of the boy ; and he earnestly 
set himself to work to obtain another place. He commenced by 
applying to the difierent apothecaries in the city. But none of 
them wanted a youth of his age, and one day was spent in fruit¬ 
less inquiries. 

He retuiTied home at night, disappointed, but not by any means 
discouraged. If he could not obtain employment with an apothe¬ 
cary, he would do something else. 

But what should he do ? That was the question. He had long 
talks with his mother about it. She felt that his talents and educa¬ 
tion entitled him to fill a position equal, certainly, to that he had 
already occupied; and could not endure the thought of his de¬ 
scending to more menial service. Willie, without too much self¬ 
esteem, thought so too. He knew, indeed, that he was capable 
of giving satisfaction in a station which required more business tal¬ 
ent than his situation at Mr. Bray’s had ever given scope to. But, 
if he could not obtain such a place as he desired, he would take 
what he could get. So he made every possible inquiry; but he 
had no one to speak a good word for him, and he could not 
e.xpcct people to feel confidence in a boy concerning whom they 
knew nothing. 

So he met with no success, and day after day returned home 
silent and depressed. He dreaded to meet his mother and grand¬ 
father, after every fresh failure. The care-worn, patient face of 
the former turned towards him so hopefully, that he could not bear 
to sadden it by the recital of any new disappointment; and his 
grandfathelfc increijulity in the possibility of his ever having any- 
9 ^ 
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thing to do again was equally tantalizing, so long as he saw no 
hope of convincing him to the contrary. After a week or two, 
Mrs. Sullivan avoided asking him any questions conceniing the 
occurrences of the day ; for her watchful eye saw how much such 
inquiries pained him, and therefore she waited for him to make 
his communications, if he had any. 

Sometimes nothing was said, on either side, of the manner in 
which Willie had passed his day. And many an application did 
he make for employment, many a mortifying rebuff did he receive, 
of which his mother never knev^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Tet whore an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, mj nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 

CoMxrs. 

Tins was altogether a new experience to Willie, and one of the 
most trying he could have been called upon to bear. But he bore it, 
and bore it bravely; kept all his worst struggles from his anxious 
mother and desponding grandfiither, and resolved manfully to hope 
against hope. Gcrty was now his ehief comforter. He told her 
all his troubles, and, young as she was, she was a wonderful con¬ 
soler. Always looking on the bright side, always prophe^ng 
better luck to-morrow, she did much towards keeping up his hopes, 
and strengthening his resolutions. Gcrty was so quick, sagacious 
and observing, that She knew more than most children of the 
various ways in which things ar^often brought about; and she 
sometimes made valuable suggestions to Willie, of which he gladly 
availed himself. Among-others, she one day asked him if he had 
applied, at the intelligence-offices. He had never thought of it, — 
wondered he had not, but would try the plan the very next 
day. He did so, and for a time was buoyed up with the hopes 
held out to him; but they proved fleeting, and he was now 
almost in despair, when his eye fell upon an advertisement in a 
newspaper, which seemed to aflFord still another chance. He 
showed the notice to Gerty. It was just the thing. He had only 
to apply; he was the very boy that man wanted; —just fifteen, 
smart, capable and trustworthy; and would like, when he had 
le.amed the business, to go into partnership. That was what was 
required; and Willie was the very person, she was sure. 

Gerty w® so sanguine, that Willie presented himself the next 
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day at the place specified, with a more eager countenance than he 
had ever yet worn. The gentleman, a sharplooking man, with 
very keen eyes, talked with him some time; asked a great .many 
questions, made the boy very uncomfortable by hinting his doubts 
about his capability and honesty, and, finally', wound up by declar¬ 
ing that, under the most favorable circumstances, and with the 
very best recommendations, he could not tliiijk of engaging with 
any young man, unless his friends wen; willing to take some 
interest in the coneern, and invest a small amount on his account. 

This, of course, made the place out of the quotion for Willie, 
even if he had liked the man; which he did not, for he felt in his 
heart that he was a knave, or not many degrees removed from 
(me. 

Until now, he had never thoj^t of dc-spairing; but when he 
went home after this last interview, it was with such a heavy 
heart, that it seemed to him utterly knpossible to meet his mother, 
and so he went directly to True’s room. It was the night before 
Quristmas. True had gone out, and Gerty was alone. There 
was a bright fire in the stove, and the room was dimly liglited by 
the last rays of the winter sunset, and by the glare of the coalSj_^ 
seen through one of the oimn doors of the stove. 

Gerty was engaged in stirring up an Indian cake for tea, — one 
of the few branches of the cookftg department in which she had 
acquired some little skill. She was just coming from the pantry, 
with a scoop full of meal in her hand, when Willie entered at the 
opposite door. The manner in which he tossed his cap upon the 
settle, and, seating himself at the table, leaned his hcitd upon both 
his hands, betrayed at once to Gerty the defeat the poor boy had 
met with in this last encounter with ill-fate.. It was so unlike 
Willie to come in without even speaking, — it was such a strange 
thing to see his bright young head bowed down with care, and his 
elastic figure looking tired and old, — that Gerty knew at once his 
brave heart bad given way. She laid down the scoop, and, walking 
softly and slowly up to him, touched his arm with her hand, and 
Ippked up anxiously into his face. Her sympathetic touch and look 
were more than he could bear. He laid his head on the table, and 
minute more, Gerty heard great heavy sobs, each one of which 
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sank deep into her soul. She often cried herself,— it seemed Only ' 
natural; but Willie, —the laughing, happy, light-hearted Willie, 
— she had never seen him cry; she didn’t know he could. She 
crept up on the rounds of his chair, and, putting her arm round 
his neck, whispered, 

“ I should n’t mind, Willie, if 1 did n’t get the place; I don’t 
believe it’s a good place.” 

“ I don’t believe it is, either,” said Willie, lifting up his head; 

“ but what shall I do ? I can’t get any place; and I can’t stay 
here, doing nothing.” 

“ Wo like to have you at home,” said Gerty. 

“ It’s pleasant enough to be at home. I was always glad 
enough to come when I lived at Mr. Bray’s, and was earning 
something, and could feel as if anybody was glad to see me.” 

“ Everybody is glad to see you now.” 

“ But not as they were then" said Willie, rather impatiently. 

“ Mother always looks as if she expected to hear I’d got some¬ 
thing to do; and grandfather, I believe, never thought I should 
be good for much; and now, just as I was beginning to earn 
something, and be a help to them, I've lost my chance ! ” 

“ But that an’t your fault, Willie;. you could n’t help Mr. 
Br.ay’s dying. I should n’t think Mr. Cooper would blame you 
for not having anything to do now." 

“ He don’t blame me ; but, if you were in my place, you’d feel 
just as I do, to see him sit in his arm-chair, evenings, and groan 
and look up at me, as much as to say, ‘ it’s you I’m groaning 
about.’ He thinks this is a dreadful world, and that he’s never 
seen any good luck in it himself; so I suppose he thinks I never 
«hall.” 

“ I think you will,” said Gerty. ” I think you ’ll be rich, 
some time, — and then won’t he be astonished ? ” 

“ 0, Gerty ! you ’re a nice child, and think I can do anything. 
If ever I am rich, I promise to go shares with you ; but,” added 
he, despondingly, “’t an’t so easy. I used to think I oould make 
money when I grew up ; but it’s pretty slow business.” 

Here he was on the point of leaning down upon the table again, 
and giving himself up to melanoholy; but Gerty caught hold of 
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his hands. “ Come,” said she, “ Willie. Don’t think any more 
about it. People have troubles always, but they get over ’em; 
perhaps next week you ’ll be in a bettor shop tlian Mr. Bray’s, 
and we shall be as happy as ever. Do you know,” said»ehe, by 
way of changing the subject (a spccic.s of tact which children 
understand as well as grown people), “ it’s just two years to-night 
since I came here?” 

“ Is it ? ” said Willie. “ Did Uncle True bring you home with 
him the night before Christmas ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Why, that was Santa Claus carr 3 'ing you to good things, 
instead of bringing good things to you, wa.s n’t it?” 

Gerty did not know anything about Santa Clau.®, that special 
friend of children ; and Willie, who had onlj- lately read about 
him in some book, undertook to tell her what he knew of the 
veteran toy-dealer. 

Finding the intere.st of the subject had engaged his thoughts in 
Spite of himself, Gerty returned to her cooking, listening atten¬ 
tively, however, to his story, wliile .she stirred up the corn-cake. 
When he had finished, she was just putting her cake in the oven ; 
and, as she sat on her knee by the stove, swinging the handle of 
the oven-door in her hand, her eyes twinkled with such a merry 
look that Willie exclaimed, “ W'hat are you thinking of, Gerty, 
that makes you look .so sly ? ” 

“ I was thinking that perhaps Santa Claus would come for you 
to-night. If he comes for folk.s that need something, 1 expect he ’ll 
come for you, and carry you to some place where you ’ll have a 
chance to grow rich.” 

“Very likely,” .said AVillio, “he ’ll clap me into his hag, and* 
■'trudge olF with me as a pre.sent to somebody, — some old Crmsus, 
that will give me a fortune for the asking. 1 do hope he will ; 
for, if I don’t get something to do before New Year, I shall give 
up in despair.” 

True now came in, and interrupted the children’s conversation 
by the display of a fine turkey, a Christmas present from Mr. 
Graham. He had also a book for Gerty, a gift from Emily. 

" Jb n’t that queer ? ” exclaimed Q«rty. “ Willie was just say* 
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ing you were my Santa Claus, Uncle True ; and I do belieTa you 
are.” As she spoke, she opened the book, and in the frontis¬ 
piece was a portrait of that individual. “ It looks like him, 
Willi^ I declare it does! ” shouted she ; “ a fur cap, a pipe, 
and just such a pleasant face ! O ! Uncle True, if you only had 
a sack full of toys over your shoulder, instead of your lantern 
and that great turkey, you would be a .complete Santa Claus. 
Have n’t you got anything for Willie, Uncle True? ” 

“ Yes, I ’vc got a little something; but I’m afeared he won’t 
think much on’t. It's only a bit of a note.” 

“ A note for mo ? ” inquired Willie. “ Who can it be from ?” 

“ Can’t say,” said True, fumbling in his great pockets; “ only, 
just round the corner, 1 met a man who stopped me to inquire 
where Miss Sullivan lived. I told him she lived jist here, and 
I’d show him the house. When he saw I belonged here too, he 
give me this little scrap o’ paper, and asked me to hand it over, 
as it was directed to Master William Sullivan. I s’pose that’s 
you, an’t it ? ” 

He now handed Willie the slip of paper; and the boy, taking 
True’s lantern in his hand, and holding the note up to the light, 
read aloud: 

“ R. H. Clinton would like to see William Sullivan on Thurs¬ 
day morning, between ten and eleven o’clock, at No. 13- 

Wharf.” 

Willie looked up in amazement. “ What does it mean ? ” said 
he; “ I don’t know any such person.” 

“ I know who ho is,” said True ; “ why, it’s he as lives in the 

great stone house in-street. He’s a rich man, and that’s 

the number of his store — his counting-room, rather, — on- 

Wharf.” 

' “ What! father to those pretty children we used to see in the 
window ? ” 

“ The very same.” 

“ What can he want of me ? ” 

“Very like he wants your sarvices,” suggested True. 

“ Then it’s a place ! ” cried Gerty, “ a real good one, and Santa 
Claus came and brought H! I said he would! O, Willie, I’m 
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AVillie did not know whether to be glad or not. It was such a 
strange message, coming too from an utter stranger. He could 
not but hope, as Gerty and True did, that it might prove the 
dawning of some good fortune; but he had rciison.s, of whiRj they 
were not aware, for believing that no offer from this quarter 
could be available to him, and therefore made them both prom¬ 
ise to give no hint of the matter to his mother or Mr. Cooper. 

On Thursday, which was the next day but one, being the day 
after Christmas, Willie presented himself at the appointed time 
and place. Mr. Clinton, a gentlemanly man, with a friendly 
countenance, received him very kindly, asked him but few ques¬ 
tions, and did not even mention such a thing as a recommeinla- 
tion from his former employer; but, telling him that he was 
in want of a young man to fill the place of junior clerk in his 
counting-room, offered him the situation. Willie hc.sitated; for, 
though the offer was most encouraging to his future prospects, 
Mr. Clinton made no mention of any salary; and that was a thing 
the youth could not dispense with. Seeing that he was unde¬ 
cided, Mr. Clinton said, “ I’erhaps you do not like my jiroposal, 
or have already made some other engagement.” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Willie, (puekly:. “ You arc very kind 
to feel BO much confidence in a stranger as to he willing to receive 
file, and your offer is a most une.vpeeted and welcome one ; but 
I have been in a retail stoi'c, where I obtained regular earnings, 
which were very important to iny mother and grandfather. I 
had far rather be in a counting-room, like yours, sir, and I think 
I might learn to be of use ; but 1 know there are numbers of boys, 
sons of rich men, who would bo glad to be employed by you, and 
would ask ifo compensation for tlieir services; so that I could not 
expect any salary, at least for some years. I should, indeed, be 
well repaid, at the end of that time, by the knowledge I might 
gain of mercantile affairs ; but unfortunately, sir, I can no more 
afford it than I could afford to go to college.” 

The gentleman smiled. “ IIow did you know so much of these 
matters, my young friend ? ” 

“ I have heard, sir, from boys who were at school with me, 
and are now clerks in mercantile houses, that they received no 
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pay, and I always considered it a perfectly fair arrangement; 
but it was the reason why I felt bound to content myself with the 
position I held in an apothecary’s shop, which, though it was not 
Buitedjifo my taste, enabled me to support myself, and to relieve 
my mother, who is a widow, and my grandfather, who is old and 
poor.” ' 

“ Your grandfather is — ” 

“ Mr. Cooper, sexton of Mr. Arnold’s church.” 

“ Aha ! ” said Mr. Clinton ; “ I know him.” 

“ What you say, William,” added he, after a moment’s pause, 
“ is perfectly true. We are not in the habit of paying any sal¬ 
ary to our young clerks, and are overrun with applications at 
that rate ; but I have heard good accounts of you, my boy (I 
shan’t tell you where I had my information, though I see you look 
very curious), and, moreover, I like your countenance, and be¬ 
lieve you will servo me faithfully. So, if you will tell me what 
you received from Mr. Bray, I will pay you the same next year, 
and, after that, increase your salary, if I find you deserve it; and, 
if you please, you shall commence with me the first of January.” 

Willie thanked Mr. Clinton in the fewest possible words, and 
ha.stcned away. 

The senior clerk, who, as he leaned over his accounts, listened 
to the eonversation, thought the boy did not express much grat¬ 
itude, considering the unusual generosity of the merchant’s offer. 
But the merchant himself, who was watching the boy’s counte¬ 
nance, while despondency gave place to surprise, and surprise 
again was superseded by hope, joy, and a most sincere thankful¬ 
ness, saw there a gratitude too deep to express itself in words, 
and remembered the time when he too, the only son of his mother, 
and she a widow, had come alone to the city, s(^ht long for 
employment, and, finding it at last, had sat down to write and 
tell her how ho hoped soon to earn enough for himself and her. 

The grass had been growing on that parent’s grave, far back in 
the country, more than twenty years, and the merchant’s face 
was furrowed with the lines of care ; but, as he returned slowly 
to his desk, and unconsciously traced, on a blank sheet of paper, 
and with a dry pen, the words “ Dear mother,” she for the time 
10 
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became a living image ; he, a boy again; and those invisible words 
were the oommencenient of the very letter that carried her the 
news of his good fortune. 

No. The boy was not ungrateful, or the merchant would not 
thus have been reminded of the time when his own heart had 
been so deeply stirred. 

And the spirits of those mothers who have wept, prayed, and 
thanked God over similar communications from much-loved .sons, 
may know how to rejoice and .sympathize with good little Mrs. 
Sullivan, when she heard from Willie the jo 3 ’ful tidings. Mr. 
Cooper and Gerty also have their jtrotot^’pes in many an old 
man, whose dim and world-worn eye lights up occasionally with 
the hope that, disappointed as he has been himself, he cannot help 
cherishing for his grandson; and in niiin^- ti proud little sister, 
who now sees her noble brother appreciated by others, a.s he has 
always been b^- her. Nor, on .such an occasion, is the b;ind of 
rejoicing ones complete, without some such hearty frieml as True 
to come in unexpectedly, tap the boy on the .shoulder, and ex¬ 
claim, “ Ah! Master Willie, they' need n’t have worried about 
you, need they ? I've told your grandfather, more than once, that 
I wag of the ’jiinion’t would all come out right, at last.” 

The great mystery of the whole mutter was Mr. (’linfon’s ever 
having heard of Willie at all. Mrs. Sullivan thought over all 
her small circle of acquaintances, and suggested a great many 
impossible ways. But a,s, with much conjecturing, they came no 
nearer to the truth, they finally concluded to do as Gerty did, 
set it all down to the agency of Santa Claus. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Whether the day its wonted course renewed. 

Or midnight vigils wrapt the world in shade. 

Her tender task assiduous she pursued, 

To soothe his anguish, or bis wants to aid. 

Blacklock. 

“ I.woNDER,” said Miss Peekout, as she leaned both her hands 
on the sill of the front-window, and looked up and down the 
street, — a habit in which she indulged herself for about ten 
minutes, after she had washed up the breakfast things, and before 
she trimmed the solar-lamp, — “I wonder who that slender girl 
is that walks by here every morning, with that feeble-looking old 
man leaning on her arm ! I always see them at just about this 
time, when the weather and walking are good. She’s a nice 
child, I know, and seems to be very fond of the old man, — proba¬ 
bly her grandfather. I notice she’s careful to leave the best side 
of the walk for him, and she watches every step he takes; she 
needs to, indeed, for he totters sadly. Poor little thing! she 
looks pale and anxious; I wonder if she takes all the care of the 
old man ! ” But they are quite out of sight, and Miss Peekout 
turns round to wonder whether the solar-lamp does n’t need a 
new wick. 

ji 

“ I wonder," said old Mrs. Grumble, as she sat at her window, 
a little further down the street, “ if I should live to be old and 
infirm (Mrs. Grumble was over seventy, but as yet suffered from 
no infirmity bu£ that of a very irritable temper),— I wonder if 
anybody would wait upon me, and take care of me, as that little 
girl does of her grandfather ! No, I ’ll warrant not! Who can 
the patient little creature be ? ” 

“ There, look Bello 1 ” said one young girl to another, as they 
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walked up the shadj side of the street, bn their way to school; 
“there’s the girl that we meet every day with the old man. 
How can you say you don’t think she’s pretty ? I admire her 
looks! ” 

“ You always do manage, Kitty, to admire people that every¬ 
body else thinks are horrid-looking.” . 

“ Horrid-looking ! ” replied Kitty, in a provoked tone ; “ she’s 
anything but horrid-looking! Do notice, now, Belle, when we 
meet them, .she has the sweetest way of looking up in the old man's 
face, and talking to him. I toonder what is the matter with him ! 
Do see how his arm shakes,—the one that’s pas.sed through hers.” 

The two couples are now clo.se to each other, and they pass in 
silence. 

“Don’t you think*she has an intcre.sting face?” said Kitty, 
eagerly, as soon as they were out of hearing. 

■ “She’s got handsome eyes,” answered Belle. “ I don’t see 
anything else that looks interesting about her. I nxmder if she 
don’t hate to have to walk in the street with that old grandfather; 
trudging along so slow, with the sun shining right in her face, and 
he leaning on her arm, and shaking so he can hardly stand on 
his feet! I would n’t do it for anything.” 

“ Why, Belle'! ” exclaimed Kitty, “ how can you talk so ? I’m 
sure I pity that old man d,“cadfully.” 

“ Lor ! ” said Belle, “ what’s the use of pitying ? If you are 
going to begin to pity, you ’ll have to do it ail the time. Look,” — 
and here Belle touched her companion's elbow, — “ there's Willie 
Sullivan, father’s clerk; an’t he a beauty ? I want to stop and 
speak to him.” 

But, before she could address a word to him, Willie, who was 
walking very fast, passed her with a bow, and a jileasant “ Good- 
morning, Miss Isabel; ” and, ere she had recovered from the sur¬ 
prise and disappointment, was some' rods down the street. 

“ Polite ! ” muttered the pretty Isabel. 

“Why, Bello! do see,’’ said Kitty, who was looking back 
over her shoulder, “ he’s overtaken the old man and my interest¬ 
ing little girl. Look,—look! He’s put the old man’s other 
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arm through his, and they are all three walking off together. 
Is n’t that quite a coincidence ? ” 

“ Nothing very remarkable,” replied Belle, who seemed a little 
annoyed. “ I suppose they are persons he’s acquainted with. 
Come,itnake haste; we shall be late at school.” 

Reader ! Do you wamder who they are, the girl and the old 
man ? or, have you already conjectured that they are no other 
than Gerty and Trueman Flint ? True is no longer the brave, 
strong, sturdy protector of the feeble, lonely little child. The 
cases are quite reversed. True has had a paralytic stroke. • His 
strength is gone, his power even to walk alone. He sits all day 
in his arm-chair, or on the old settle, when he is not out walking 
with Gerty. The blow came suddenly; struck down the robust 
man, and left him feeble as a child. And the little stranger, the 
orphan girl, who, in her weakness, her loneliness and her poverty, 
found in him a father and a mother, she now is all the world to 
him; his staff, his stay, his comfort and his hope. During four 
or five years that he has cherished the frail blossom, she has 
been gaining strength for the time when he should be the leaning, 
she the sustaining power ; and when the time came,—and it came 
full soon, —she was ready to respond to the call. With the sim¬ 
plicity of a child, but a woman’s firmness; with the stature of a 
child, but a woman’s capacity ; the earnestness of a child, but a 
woman’s perseverance,— from morning till night, the faithful little 
nurse and housekeeper labors untiringly in the service of her 
first, her best friend. Ever at his side, ever attending to his 
wants, and yet mo.st wonderfully accomplishing many things 
which he never sees her do, she seems, indeed, to the fond old man, 
what he once prophesied she would become, — God’s embodied 
blessing to his latter years, making light his closing days, and 
cheering even the pathway to the grave. 

Though disease had robbed True’s limbs of all their power, 
the blast had happily spared his mind, which was clear and 
tranquil as ever; while his pious heart was fixed in humble trust 
on that God whose presence and love he had ever acknowledged, 
and on whom he so fully relied, that even in this bitter trial 
he was able to say, in perfect submission, “ Thy will, not mine, 
10 * 
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be done! ” Little did those who ‘wondered, as day after day they 
watched the invalid and his childish guardian, at the patience 
and self-sacrifice of the devoted girl, little did they understand 
the emotions of Gerty’s loving, grateful heart. Little did they 
realize the joy it was to her to sustain and support her l^loved 
friend. Little did she, who would have been too proud to walk 
with the old paralytic, know what Gerty’s pride was made of. 
She would have wondered, had she been told that the heart of 
the girl, whom she would have pitied, could she have spared time 
to pity any om, had never swelled with so fervent and noble a 
satisfaction as when, with the trembling old man leaning on her 
arm', she gloried in the burden. 

The outward world was nothing at all to her. She cared not 
for the conjectures of the idle, the curious or the vain. She 
lived for True now; stic might almost be said to live in him, so 
wholly were her thoughts bent on promoting his happiness, pro¬ 
longing and blessing his days. 

It had not long been thus. #Only about two months previous 
to the morning of which we have been speaking had True been 
stricken down with this weighty affliction. He had been in fail¬ 
ing health, but had still been able to attend to all his duties and 
labors, until one day in the month of Jiine, when Gerty went 
into his room, and found, to her surprise, that he had not risen, 
although it was much later than his usual hour. On going to 
the bed-side and speaking to him, she perceived that he looked 
strangely, and had lost the power of replying to her questions. 
Bewildered and frightened, she ran to call Mrs. Sullivan. A 
physician was summoned, the case pronounced one of paralysis, 
and for a time there seemed reason to fear that it would prove 
fatal. He soon, however, began to amend, recovered his speech, 
and in a week or two was well enough to walk about, with Gerty’s 
assistance. 

The doctor had recommended as much gentle exercise as pos¬ 
sible ; and every pleasant morning, before the day grew warm, 
Gerty presented herself bonneted and equipped for those walks, 
which, unknown to her, excited so much observation. She usually 
took ndvautage of this opportunity to make such little household 
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purchases as were necessary, that she might not be compelled to 
go out again and leave True alone ; that being a thing she as 
much as possible avoided doing. 

On the occasion already alluded to, Willie accompanied them 
as far as the provision-shop, which was their destination ; and, 

having seen True comfortably seated, proceeded to-Wharf, 

while Gerty stepped up to the counter to bargain for the dinner. 
She purchased a bit of veal suitable for broth, gazed wishfully 
at some tempting summer vegetables, turned away and sighed. 
She held in her hand the wallet which contained all their money; 
it had now been in her keeping for some weeks, and was growing 
light, so she knew it was no use to think about the vegetables; 
and she sighed, because she remembered how much Uncle True 
enjoyed the green peas last year. 

“ How much is the meat ? ” asked she of the rosy-cheeked 
butcher, who was wrapping it up in a paper. 

Ho named the sum. It was very little; so little that it almost 
seemed to Gerty as if he had seen i||^o her purse, and her thoughts 
too, and knew how glad she would be that it did not cost any 
more. As he handed her the change, he leaned over the counter, 
and asked, in an under tone, what kind of nourishment Mr. Flint 
was able to take. , 

“ The doctor said any wholesome food,” replied Gerty. 

“ Don’t you think he’d relish some green peas ? I’ve got some 
first-rate ones, fresh from the country ; and, if you think he’d eat 
’em, I should like to send you some. My boy shall take round 
half a peck or so, and I ’ll put the meat right in the same 
basket.” 

“ Thank you,” said Gerty ; “ he likes green peas.” 

“ Very well, very well! Then I ’^1 send him some beauties; ” 
and he turned away to wait upon another customer, so quick that 
Gerty thought he did not see how the color came into her face 
and the tears into her eyes. But he did see, and that was the 
reason he turned away so quickly. He was a clever fellow, that 
rosy-cheeked butcher! 

True had an excellent appetite, enjoyed and praised the dinner 
exceedingly, and, after eating heartily of it, fell asleep in his chair. 
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The moment he awoke, Gerty sprung to his side, exclaiming, 
“Uncle True, here’s Miss Emily! — here’s dear Miss Emily 
come to see you ! ” 

“ The Lord bless you, my dear, dear 3 'oung lady! ” said True, 
trying to rise from his chair and go towards her. 

“ Don’t rise, Mr. Flint, I beg j'ou will not,” exclaimed Emily, 
whose quick ear perceived the motion. “ From what Gerty tells 
me, I fear you are not able. Please give me a chair, Gerty, 
nearer to Mr. Flint.” 

She drew near, took True's hand, but looked inexpressibly 
shocked as she observed how tremulous it had become. 

“ Ah, Miss Emily ! ” said he; “ I’m not the same man as when 
I saw you last; the Lord has given me a warnin’, and I shan’t 
be here long ! ” 

“I’m so sorry I did not know of this!” said Emily. “I 
should have come to see you before, but I never heard of your 
illness until to-day. George, my father’s man, saw you and Ger¬ 
trude at a shop this morning^nd mentioned it to me as soon as 
he came out of town. I haveueen telling this little girl that she 
should have sent me word.” 

Gerty was standing bj’ True’s chair, smoothing hi.s gray locks 
with her slender fingeis. As Emily mentioned her name, he 
turned and lookdd at her. O, what a look of love he gave her! 
Gerty never forgot it. 

“Miss Emily,” said he, “’twas no need for anybody to be 
vroubled. The Lord provided for me, hi.s own self. All the doc¬ 
tors and nurses in the land couldn’t have done half as much for 
me as this little gal 0 ’ mine. It W'an’t at all in my mind, some 
four or five years gone, — when I brought the little barefoot mite 
of a thing to my home, and when she was sick and e’en-a-’most 
dyin’ in this very room, andT I carried her in my arms night and 
day, — that her turn would come so soon. Ah ! I little thought 
then, Miss Emily, how the Lord would lay me low, — how those 
very same feet would run about in my service, how her bit of a 
hand would come in the dark nights to smooth my pillow, and I’d 
go about daytimes leaning on her little arm. Truly God’s ways 
are not like our ways, nor his thoughts like our thoughts,” 
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“ 0, Uncle True ! ” said Gerty, “ I don’t do much for you; I 
wish 1 could do a great deal more. I wish I could make you 
strong again.” 

“ I daresay you do, my darlin’, but that can’t be in this world; 
you’ve given me what’s far better, than strength o’ body. Yea, 
Miss Emily,” added he, turning again towards the blind girl, “ it’s 
you we have to thank for all the comfort we enjoy. I loved my 
little birdie ; but I was a foolish man, and I should ha’ spiled her. 
You knew better what was for her good, and mine too. You 
made her what she is now, one of the lambs of Christ, a hand¬ 
maiden of the Lord. If anybody’d told me, six months ago, 
that I should become a poor cripple, and sit in my chair all day, 
and not know who was going to furnish a livin’ for me or birdie 
either, I should ha’ said I never could bear my lot with patience, 
or keep up any heart at all. But I’ve learned a lesson from this 
little one. AVhen I first got so I could speak, after the shock, and 
tell what was in my mind, I was so mightily troubled a’ thinkin’ 
of my sad case, and Uerty with (ftbody to work or do anything 
for her, that I took on bad enough, and said, ‘ What shall we do 
now ? — what shall we do now ? ’ And then she whispered in my 
ear, ‘ God will take care of us. Uncle True! ’ And when I for¬ 
got the sayin’, and ai^cd, ‘ Who will feed and clothe us now V 
she said again, ‘ The Lord will provide.’ And, in my deepest 
distress of all, when one night I was full of anxious thoughts 
about my child, I said aloud, ‘ If I die, who will take care of 
Gerty ? ’ the little thing, that I supposed was sound asleep in her 
bed, laid her head down beside me and said, ‘ Uncle True, when I 
was turned out into the dark street all alone, and had no friends 
nor any home, my Heavenly Father sent you to me; and now, if he 
wants you to come to him, and is not ready to take me too, he 
will send somebody else to take care of me the rest of the time I 
stay.’ After that. Miss Emily, I gave up worryin’ any more. 
Her words, and the blessed teachin’s of the. Holy Book that she 
reads me every day, have sunk deep into my heart, and I’m at 
peace. 

“ I used to think that, if I lived and had my strength spared 
me, Gerty would be able to go to school and get a sight o’ lamin’. 
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for she has a nateral lurch for it, and it comes easy to her. She’s 
but a slender child, and I never could bear the thought of her 
bein’ driv to hard wofk for a livin’; she don’t seem made for it, 
somehow. I hoped, when she grew up, to see her a schoolmistress, 
like Miss Browne, or somethin’ in that line ; but I’ve done bein’ 
vexed about it now. I know, as she says, it’s all for the best, or 
it would n’t be.” 

When he finished speaking, Gerty, whose face had been hid 
against his shoulder, looked up and said, bravely, “0, Uncle 
True, I'm sure I can do almost any kind of work. Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van says I sew very well, and I can learn to be a milliner or a 
dressmaker ; that is n’t hard work.” 

*• Mr. Flint,” said Emily, “ would you be willing to trust your 
child with me ? If you should be taken from her, would you feel 
as if she were safe in my charge ? ” 

‘‘ Miss Emily,” said True, “ would I think her safe in angel- 
keepin’? I should believe her in little short o’ that, if she could 
have you to watch over her.” 

“ O, do not say that,” said Miss Emily, “or I shall be afraid 
to undertake so solemn a trust. I know too well that my want 
of sight, my ill-health and my inexperience, almost unfit me for 
the care of a child like Gerty. But, since you approve of the 
teaching 1 have already given her, and are so kind as to think a 
great deal better of me than 1 deserve, I know you will at least 
believe in the sincerity of my wish to be of use to her ; and, if it 
will be any comfort to you to know that in case of your death 1 
will gladly take Gerty to my home, see that she is well educated, 
and, as long as I live, provide /or and take cure of her, you 
have my solemn assurance (and here she laid her hand on his), 
that it shall be done, and that to the best of my ability 1 will try 
to make her happy.” 

Gerty’s first impulse was to rush towards Emily, and fling her 
arms around her neck; but she was arrested in the act, for she 
observed that True was weeping like an infant. In an instant his 
feeble head was resting upon her bosom ; her band was wiping 
away the great tears that had rushed to has eyes. It was an easy 
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task, for they were tears of joy, — of a joy that ha<l ijuite un¬ 
nerved him in his present state of prostration and weakness. 

The proposal was so utterly foreign to hiAhoughts or expecta¬ 
tions, that it seemed to him a hope too bright to be relied upon ; 
and, after a moment’s pause, an idea occurring to him which 
seemed to increase his doubts, he gave utterance to it in the 
words, “But your father. Miss Emily! — Mr. Graham! — he’s 
particklcr, and not over-young now. I’m afeared he wouldn’t 
like a little gal in the house.” 

“ My father is indulgent to we,’* replied Emily; “ he would 
not object to any plan I had at heart, and I have become so much 
attached to Gertrude that she would be of great use and comfort 
to me. I trust, Mr. Flint, that you will recover a portion, at 
least of your health and strength, and be spared to her for many 
a year yet; but, in order, that you may in no case feel any anx¬ 
iety on her account, I take this opportunity to tell you that, if I 
should outlive you, she will be sure of a home with me.” 

“ Ah, Miss Emily! ” said the old man, “ my time’s about out, 
I feel right sure o’ that; and, since you ’re willin’, you’ll soon be 
called to take charge on her. I have n’t forget how tossed I was 
in my mind, the day after I brought her home with me, with 
thinkin’ that p’raps I was n’t fit to undertake the care of such a 
little thing, and had n’t ways to make her comfbrtable ; and then, 
Miss Emily, do you remember you said to me, ‘ You’ve done 
quite right; the Lord will bless and reward you ’ ? I’ve thought 
many a time since that you was a true prophet, and that your 
words were, what I thought ’em then, a "whisper right from 
heaven!' And now you’tjilk o’ doin’ the same thing yourself; 
and I, that am just goiu’ home to God, and feel as if I read his 
ways clearer than ever afore, I tell you, Miss Emily, that you ’re 
doin’ right, too ; and, if the Lord rewards you as he has done 
me, there ’ll come a time when this child will pay you back in 
love and care all you ever do for her. — Gerty ? ” 

“ She’s not here,” said Emily; “ I heard her run into her own 
room.” 

“Poor birdie!” saiefTrue, “she doesn’t like to hoar o’my 
leavin’ her; I’m sad to think how some day soon she ’ll almost 
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8 ob her heart away over her old uncle. Never itiltid now! I was 
go!n’ to bid her be «a good child to you ; but 1 iliiiik she will, 
without biddin’; and^ can say my say to her anollicr time. Good- 
by, 1 A 3 ' dear young lady— for Kmily had ri.seii to go, and 
George, the man-servant, was waiting atf the door for her,— “ if 
I never sec you again, remember that you’ve made an old man 
so happy that he’s nothing in this world left to wish for; and 
that you carry with you a dyin’ man’s best blessin’, and his 
prayer that God may grant such perfect peace to your host days 
as now He does to mine.” 

That evening, when True had already retired to rest, and 
Gerty had finushed reading aloud in her little Hible, as she 
always did at bed-time. True galled her to him, and asked her, 
as he bad often done of late, to repeat his favorite prayer for 
the sick. She knelt at his bed-.side, and with a .solemn and 
touching earnestness fulfilled his retjue.st. 

“Now, darlin,’ the prayer for the dyiii’; — is n't there such a one 
in your little book ? ” 

Gerty trembled. There was such a prayer, a beautiful one; and 
the thoughtful child, to whom the idea of death was familiar, 
knew it by heart, — but could she repeat the words ? Could she 
command her voice ? Her whole frame shook with agitation ; 
but Uncle True wished to hear it, it would be a comfort to 
him, and she would try. Concentrating all her eiu^rgy and self- 
command, she began, and. gaining strength us she proceeded, went 
on to the eiid. Once or twice her voice faltered, but with new 
effort she succeeded, in spite of the great bunches in her throat ; 
and her voice sounded .so clear and calm that Uncle True’s devo¬ 
tional spirit was not once disturbed by the thought of the girl’s 
sufferings; for, fortunately, he could not hear how her heart beat 
and throbbed, and threatened to burst. 

She did not rise at the conclusion of the prayer, — .she could 
not, — but remained kneeling, her head buried in the bed-clothes. 
For a few moments there was a solemn stillness in the room; then 
the old man laid his hand upon her head. 

She looked up. 

“You love Miss Emily, don’t yon, birdie?” 
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“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ You ’ll be a good child to her, when I gone ? ” 

“ O, Uncle True ! ” sobbed Gertj, “ yoipmust n’t leave me! I 
can’t live without you, dear Uncle True! ” 

“ It is God’s will to take me, Gerty; he has always been good 
to us, and we must n’t doubt him now. Miss Emily can do more 
tor you than I could, and you ’ll be wery happy with her.” 

“ No, I shan’t! — I shan’t ever be happy again in this world! 
1 never was happy until I came to you; an^ now, if you die, I 
wish I could die too! ” 

“ You must n’t wish that, darlin’; you are young, and must try 
to do good in the world, and bide your time. I’m an old man, 
and only a trouble now.” 

“ No, no. Uncle True! ” said Qlrty, earnestly; “ you are not 
a trouble, you never could be a trouble! I wish P4 never been' 
so much trouble to you." 

“ So far from that, birdie, God knows you’ve kmg been my 
heart’s delight! It only pains me now to think that you ’re a 
spendin' all your time, and slavin’ here at home, instead of gom’ 
to school, as you used to; but, 0 ! we all depend on each other 
so!—first on God, and then on each other! And that ’minds me, 
Gerty, of what I was goin’ to say. I feel as if the Lord would 
call me soon, sooner th^ you think for now; and, at first, you ’ll 
cry, and be sore vexed, no doubt ; but Miss Emily will take you 
with her, and she ’ll tell you blessed things to comfort you—how 
we shall all meet again and be happy-in that world where there ’a 
no partia’s; and Willie ’ll do everything he can to help yOu in yoiar 
sorrer; and in time you ’ll be able to smile again. At first, and 
p’raps for a long time, Gerty, you ’ll be a care to Miss hhnily, 
and she ’ll have to do a deal for you in the way o’ schoolin’, 
clothin’, and so on; and what I want to tell you is, that Uncle 
True expects you ’ll be as good as can be, and do just wh»t Miss 
Emily says; and, by and by, may be, when you’re bigger and 
older, you ’ll be able to do somethin’ for her. She ’8 blind, you 
know, and you mast be eyes for her; and she ’a not over strong, 
and you must lend a helpin’ hand to her weakness, jest es yea ^ 
to mine; and, if you ’re good and patient, God, will make your 
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neart light at last, while you 're only tryin’ to make other folks 
happy; and when you're sad and troubled (for everybody is, some¬ 
times), then think of old Uncle True, and how he used to say, 
‘ Cheer up, birdie, for I'm of the 'pinion 't will all come out 
right, at last.’ There, don’t feel bad about it; go to bed, darlin’, 
and to-morrow we '11 have a nice walk, — and Willie's goin’ with 
us, you know.” 

Gerty tried to cheer up, for True’s sake, and went to bed. She 
did not sleep for some hours; but when, at last, she did fall into 
a quiet slumber, it continued unbroken until morning. 

She dreamed that morning was already come; that she and 
Uncle True and Willie were taking a pleasant walk; that 
Uncle True was strong and w^ again, — his eye bright, his step 
firm, and Willie and herself laughing and happy. 

And, while she dreamed the beautiful dream, little thinking 
that her first friend and she should no longer tread life’s paths 
together, the messenger came, — a gentle, noiseless messenger, — 
and, in the still night, while the world was asleep, took the soul 
of good old True, and carried it home to God! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The stars are mansions bnilt bj Nature’s hai^ ; 

And, bapl^, there the spirits of the b^st 

Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortal vest. 

WOBMWOBTH. 

Two months have passed since Trueman Flint’s death, and 
Gertrude has for a week been Somesticated in Mr. Graham’s 
family. It was through the newspaper that Emily first heard of 
the little girl’s sudden loss, and, immediately acquainting her 
father with her wishes and plans concerning the child, she found 
she had no opposition to fear from him. He reminded her, h!bw- 
ever, of the inconvenience that would attend Gertrude’s coming to 
them at once, as they were soon to start on a visit to some distant 
relatives, from which they would not return until it was nearly 
time to remove to thff city for the winter. Emily felt the force 
of this objection; for, although Mrs. Ellis would be at home 
during their absence, she knew that, even were she willing to 
undertake the charge of Gertrude, she would be a very unfit 
person to console her in her time of sorrow and affliction. 

This thought troubled Emily, who now considered herself the 
orphan girl’s sole protector; and she regretted much that this 
unusual journey should take place so inopportunely. There was 
no help for it, however, for Mr. Graham’s plans were arranged, 
and must not be interfered with, unless she would make Ger¬ 
trude’s coming, at the very outset, unwelcome and disa^ecable. 
She started for town, therefore, the next morning, quite unde¬ 
cided what coufse to pursue, under the circumstances. 

The day was Sunday, but Emily’s errand waa one of charity 
and love, and would not admit of delay; and, an hour before the 
time for morning service, Mrs. Sullivan, who stood at her open 
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window, which looked out upon the street, saw Mr. Graham’s 
carryall stop at the door. She ran to r^et Emily, and, with the 
politeness and kindn^s always observable in her, waited upon her 
into her neat parlor, guided her to a comfortable seat, placed iu 
her hand a fan (for the weather was excessively warm), and then 
proceeded to tell how thankful she was to see her, and how sorry 
she felt that Gertrude was not at home. Emily womlering y 
asked where Gertrude was, and learned tliat she was out walk¬ 
ing with Willie. A succession of inquiries followed, and a long 
and touching stor^r was told by Mrs. Sullivan of Gertrude’s 
agony of grief, the impossibility of comforting her, and the fears 
the kind little woman had entertained lest the girl would die of 
sorrow. 

“ I could n’t do anything with her myself,” said she. “ There 
she sat, day after day, last week, on her little cricket, by Uncle 
True’s easy-chair, with her head on the cushion, and 1 could n’t 
get her to move or eat a thing. She did n’t appear to hear uio 
when I spoke to her j and, if I triwl to move her, she did n't 
struggle (for fdie was very quiet), but she seemed just like a dead 
weight in my hands; and I could n’t bear to make her come away 
into my room, though I knew it would change the scene, and be 
better for her. If it had n’t been for Willie, 1 don’t know what I 
should have done, I was getting so worried about the poor (diiid; 
’out he knows how to manage her a great deal better than 1 do. 
When hf is at home, we get along very well; for he takes her 
right up in his arms (he’s very strong, and she’s as light as a 
feather, you know), and cither carries her into some other room 
or out into the yard; and somehow he contrives to cheer her up 
wonderfully. He persuades her to eat, and in the evenings, when 
he comes home from the store, takes long walks with her. Now, 
last evening they went way over Ghelsea Bridge, where it was 
cool and pleasant, you know; and I suppose he diverted her 
attention and amused her, for she came home brighter than 1 ’ve 
seen her at all, and quite tired. 1 got her to go to bed iu my 
room, and she slept soun^y all night, so that'sbe really looks quite 
like herself to-day. They We gone out again this morning, uii .l, 
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beiDg Sunday, and Willie at home all day, I’ve no doubt he ’ll 
keep her spirits up, if anybody can.” 

“ Willie shows very good judgment,” said Emily, “ in trying 
to change the scone for her, and divert her thoughts. I’m thank¬ 
ful she has bad such kind friends. I promised Mr. Flint she 
should have a home with me when he was taken away, and, not 
knowing of his death until now, I consider it a great favor to my¬ 
self, as well as her, that you have taken such excellent care of 
her. I felt sure you had been all goodness, or it would have 
given me great regret that I had not heard of True’s death before.” 

“ 0, Miss Emily ! ” said Mrs. Sullivan, “ Gertrude is so dear 
to us, and we have suffered so much in seeing her suffer, that it 
was a kindness to ourselves to do all we could to comfort her. 
Why, I think she and Willie could not love each other,better, if 
they were own brother and sister; and Willie and Uncle True 
were great friends; indeed, we shall all miss him very much. My 
old father doesn’t say much about it, but I can see he’s very 
down-hearted.” 

More conversation followed, in the course of which Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van informed Emily that a cousin of hers, a farmer’s wife, living 
in the country, about twenty miles from Boston, had invited 
them all to come and pass a week or two with her at the farm, 
and, as Willie was now to enjoy his usual summer vacation, they 
proposed accepting the invitation. 

She spoke of Gertrude’s accompanying them as a matter of 
course, and enlarged upon the advantage it would be to her fo 
breathe the country air, and ramble about the fields and woods, 
after all the fatigue and confinement she had endured. 

Emily, finding from her inquiries that Gertrude would be a 
welcome and expected guest, cordially approved of the visit, and 
also arranged with Mrs. Sullivan that she should remain under 
her care until Mr. Graham removed to Boston for the winter. 
She was then obliged to leave, without waiting for Gertrude’s re¬ 
turn, though she left many a kind message for her, and placed in 
Mrs. Sullivan’s hands a sufficient sum*of money to provide for 
all her wanta and expenses. 

Gertrude went into the country, and abundance of novelty, of 
11 * 
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oountrj &re, healthiUl exercise, and heartfbit kindness and sympa¬ 
thy, brought the color into her cheek, and calmness and composure, 
if not happiness, into her heart. 

Soon after the Sullivans’ return from their excnrsion, the Gra¬ 
hams removed to the city, and, as we have said before, Gertrude 
had now been with them about a week. 

“ Are you still standlhg at the window, Gertrude ? What 
are you doing, dear ? ” 

“ I’m watching to see the lamps lit, Miss Emily.” 

“ But they will not be lit at all. The moon will rise at eight 
o’clock, and light the streets sufSciently for the rest of the night.” 

“ I don’t mean the street-lamps.” 

“What do you mean, my child?” said Emily, coming towards 
the window, and lightly resting a hand on each of Gertrude’s 
shoulders. 

“ I mean the stars, dear Miss Emily. 0, how I wish you could 
see them too! ” 

“ Are they very bright ? ” 

“ O, they are beautiftil! and there are so many! The sky is 
as full as it can be.” 

“ How well I remember when I used to stand at this very win¬ 
dow, and look at them as you are doing now! It seems to me as 
if I saw them this moment, 1 know so well how they look.” 

“ I love the stars,—all of them,” said Gertrude; “ but my own 
star I love the best.” 

“ Which do you call yours ? ” 

“ That splendid one, there, over the churt^-stecple; it shines 
into my room every night, and looks mo in tho face. Miss Emily 
{and here Gertrude lowered her voice to a whisper), it seems to 
me as if that star were lit on purpose for me. I think Uncle 
True lights it every night. I always feel as if he were smiling 
up there, and saying, ‘ See, Gerty, I’m lighting the lamp for 
you.’ Dear Uncle True! Miss Emily, do you think he loves me 
now ? ” 

“ I do, indeed, GertmSe; and I think, if you make him an ex¬ 
ample, and try to live as good and patient a life as he did, that 
he will really be a tamp to your feet, and as bright a light to 
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your psUi sB if his face were shining down upon yon through the 
star.” 

“ I was patient and good when I lived with him; at least, 1 
almost always was; and I’m good when I’m wi<h yon; but I 
don’t like Mrs. Ellis. She tries to plague me, and she mak^ me 
cross, and then I get angry, and don’t know what I do or say. 
1 did not mean to be impertinent to her to-day, and 1 wish I had n’t 
slammed the door; but how could I help it, Miss Emily, when 
she told me, right before Mr. Oraham, that I tore up the last 
night’s Journal, and I kTune that I did not ? It was an old paper 
that she saw me tying your slippers up in, and i am almost sure 
that she lit the library fire with that very Journal, herself; but 
Mr. Graham will always think / did it.” 

“ I have no doubt, Gertrude, that you had some reason to feel 
provoked, and I believe you when you- say that you were not 
the person to blame for the loss of the newspaper. Bat you 
must remember, my dear, that there is no merit in being patient 
and good-tempered, when there is nothing to irritate you. I want 
you to learn to bear even injustice, without losing your self-con¬ 
trol. You know Mrs. Ellis has been here a number of years; 
she has had everything her own way, and is not used to young 
people. She felt, when you came, that it was bringing new care 
and trouble upon her, and it is not strange that when things go 
wrong she should sometimes think you in fault. She is a very 
faithful woman, very kind and attentive to me, and very import¬ 
ant tolby father. It will make me unhappy if I have any reason 
to fear that you and she will not live pleasantly together.” 

“ I do not want to make you unhappy; I do not wknt to be a 
trouble to anybody,” said Gertrude, with some excitement; “ I ’U 
go away! I ’ll go off somewhere, where you will never see me 
again! ” 

“ Gertrude ! ” said Emily, seriously and sadly. Her hands 
were still upon the young girl’s shoulders, and, as she ^ke, 
turned her round, <and brought her face to face with herself. 
“ Gertrude, do you wish to leave your blind Mend ? Do you not 
love me ? ” 

So touchii^ly grieved was the exinressioB of tlm countenance 
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that met her gaze, that Gertrude’s proud,' hasty spirit was sub¬ 
dued. She threw her arms round Emily’s neck, and exclaimed, 
“ No ! dear Miss Emily, I would not leave you for all the world! 
I will do just as you wish. I will never be angry with Mrs. 
Ellis again, for your sake.” 

“ Not for my sake, Gertrude,” replied Emily,—“for your own 
sake; for the sake of duty and of God. A few years ago I 
should not have expected you to be pleasant and amiable towards 
any one whom you felt ill-treated you; but, now that you know 
so well what is right; now that you are familiar with the life of 
that blessed Master, who, when be was reviled, reviled not again; 
now that you have learned faithfully to fulfil so many important 
duties; I had hoped that you had learned, also, to be forbearing, 
under the most trying circumstances. But do not think, Ger¬ 
trude, because I remind you when you have done wrong, I despair 
of your becoming one day all I wish to see you. What you are 
experiencing now being a new trial, you must bring now strength 
to bear upon it; and I have such confidence in you as to believe 
that, knowing my wishes, you will try to behave properly to Mrs. 
Ellis on all occasions.” 

“ I will, Miss Emily, I will. I ’ll not answer her back when 
she’s ugly to me, if I have to bite my lips to keep them together.” 

“ O, I do not believe it will be so bad as that,” Siiid Emily, smil¬ 
ing. “ Mrs. Ellis’ manner is rather rough, but you will get used 
to her.” 

Just then a voice was heard in the entry,— “ To see Mhs 
Flint! Really! Well, Miss Flint is in Miss Emily’s room. 
She’s going to entertain company, is she ? ” 

Gertrude colored to her temples, for it was Mra Ellis’ voice, 
and the tone in which she spoke was very derisive. 

Emily stepped to the door, and opened it. — “ Mrs. Ellis! ” 

“ What say, Emily ? ” 

“ Is there any one below ? ” 

“Yes; a young man wants to see Gertrude; it’s that young 
Sullivan, I believe.” 

“ Willie! ” exclaimed Gertrude, starting forward. 

“ You can go down and see him, Gertrude,” said Emily. “ Come 
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back here when he’s gone, — and, Mrs. Ellis, I wish you would 
step in and put my, room a little in order. I think you will 
find plenty of pieces for your rag-bag about the carpet,— Miss 
llandolph always scatters so many when she is engaged with her 
dress-making.” 

Mrs. Ellis made her collection, and then, seating herself on a 
couch at the side of the fireplace, with her colored rags in one 
hand and the white in the other, commenced speaking of Ger¬ 
trude. 

“ What are you going to do with her, Emily ? ” said she; 
“ send her to school ? ” 

“ Yes. She will go to Mr. W.’s, this winter.” 

“ Why! Is n’t that a very expensive school for a child like 
her ? ” 

“ It is expensive, certainly; but I wish her to be with the best 
teacher I know of, and father makes no objection to the terms. 
He thinks, as I do, that if we undertake to fit her to iartruot 
others, she must be thoroughly taught herself. I talked with him 
about it the first night after we came into town for the season, and 
he agreed with me that we had better put her out to learn a trade 
at once, than half-educate, make a fine lady of hm*, and so unfit 
her for anything. He was willing I should manage the matter as 
I pleased, and I resolved to send her to Mr. W.’s. So she will 
remain with us for the present. 1 wish to keep her with me as 
long as I can, not only because I am fond of the child, but she is 
delicate and sensitive, and now that she is so sad about <dd Mr. 
Flint’s death, I think we, ought to do all we can to make her 
happy; don’t you, Mrs. Ellis ? ” 

“ I always calculate to do my duty,” said Mrs. Ellis, rather 
stiffly. “ Where is she going to sleep when we get settled I ” 

“ In the little room at the end of the passage.” 

“ Then where shall I keep the linen press ? " 

“ Can’t it stand in the back entry ? I should think the space 
tween the windows would accommodate it.” 

“ I suppose it’s got to,” said Mrs. Ellis, flouncing out of the 
om, and muttering to herself, — “ everything tamed topsy-turvy 
for the sake of that little upstart! ” 
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Mrs. Ellis was vexed on more accounts than one. She had 
long had her own way in the management of all household mat¬ 
ters at Mr. Graham’s, and had consequently become rather 
tyrannical. She was capable, methodical and neat; accustomed to 
a small family, and now for many years quite unaccustomed to 
children ; Gertrude was in her eyes an unwarrantable intruder — 
one who must of necessity be continually in mischief, continually 
deranging her most cherished plans. Then, too, Gertrude had 
been reared, as Mrs. Ellis expressed it, among the lower classes; 
and the housekeeper, who was not in reality very hard-hearted, 
and quite approved of all public and private charities, had a 
slight prejudice in favor of high birth. Indeed, though now de¬ 
pressed in her circumstances, slie prided herself on being of a 
good family, and considered it an insult to her dignity to expect 
that she should feel an interest in providing for the wants of one 
80 inferior to her in point of station. 

More than all this, she saw in the new inmate a formidable rival 
to herself in Miss Graham’s affections; and Mrs. Ellis could not 
brook the idea of being second in the regard of Emily, who, 
owing to her peculiar misfortune and to her delicate health, had 
long been her especial charge, and for whom she felt as much 
tenderness as it was in her nature to feel for any one. 

Owing to all these circumstances, Mrs. Ellis was far from 
being favorably disposed towards Gertrude; and Gertrude, in 
her tom, was not yet prepared to love Mrs. Ellis very cordially. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

And thou mnat sail upon this sea, a long, 

Eventful voyage. The wise may sufier wreck. 

The foolish must. 0, then, be early wise. 

WAnn. 

Emily sat alone in her room. Mr. Graham had gone to a 

meeting of bank-directors. Mrs. Ellis was stoning raisins in the 

dining-room. Willie still detained Gertrude in the little library 

below stairs, and Emily, with the moonlight now streaming acro^ 

the chamber, which was none the less dark to her on that account, 
. . . • . . 

was indulging in a long train of meditation. Her head rested on 
her hand; her face, usually so placid, was sad and melancholy in 
its expression; and her whole appearance and attitude denoted de¬ 
spondency and grief. As thought pressed upon thought, and past 
sorrows arose in quick succession, her head gradually sunk upon 
the cushions of the couch where she sat, and tears slowly trickled 
through her fingers. 

Suddenly, a hand was laid softly upon hers. She gave a quick 
stajrt, as she always did when surprised, for her unusual preoccu¬ 
pation of mind had made Gertrude’s approaching step unheard. 

“ Is anything the matter. Miss Emily ? ” said Gertrude. “ Do 
you like best to be alone, or may I stay ? ” 

The sympathetic tone, the delicacy of the child’s question, 
touched Emily. She drew her towards her, saying, as rfie did soj 
“ O yes, stay with methen observing, as she passed an arm 
round the little gifl, that she trembled, and seemed violently agi¬ 
tated, she added, “ but what is the matter with you, Gerty ? 
What makes you tremble and sob so ? ” 

At this, Gertrude broke forth with, •,* 0, Miss Emily! I 
thought you were crjring when I came in, and I hoped you would 
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let me oome and cry with you ; for I am so miserable I oan’t'do 
anything else,” 

Calmed herself by the more vehement agitation of the child, 
Emily endeavored to discover the cause of this evidently new and 
severe affliction. It proved to be this: Willie had been to tell 
her that he was going away, going out of the country; as Ger¬ 
trude expressed it, to the very other end of the world — to India. 
Mr. Clinton was interested in a mercantile house at Calcutta, and 
had offered William the most favorable terms to go abroad as 
clerk to the establishment. The prospect thus afforded was far 
better than he could hope for by remaining at home; the salary 
was, at the very first, sufficient to defray all his own expenses, 
and provide for the wants of those who were now becoming every 
year more and more dependent upon him. The chance, too, of 
future advancement was great; and, though the young man’s 
affectionate heart clung fondly to home and friends, there was no 
hesitation in his mind as to the course which both doty and inter¬ 
est prompted. He agreed to tife proposal, and, whatever bis own 
struggles were at the thought of five, or perhaps ten years’ banish¬ 
ment, he kept them manfully to himself, and talked cheerfully 
about it to his mother and grandfather. 

“ Miss Emily,” said Gertrude, when she had acquainted her 
with the news, and become again somewhat calm, ” how can I 
bear to have Willie go away ? How can I live without Willio ? 
He is so kind, and loves me so much! He was always better than 
any brother, and, since Uncle True died, he has done everything 
in the world for me. I believe I could not have borne Uncle 
True’s death if it had not been for Willie; and now how can I 
let him go away ? ” 

“ It is hard, Gertrude,” said Emily, kindly, “ but it is no 
„^b>Mbt for his advantage; y«Ri must try and think of that.” 

knbw it,” replied Gertrude, — “I suppose it is ; but, Miss 
Emily, you do not know how I love Willie. We were so much 
together ; and Uiere were only us two, and we foought everyUiing 
of each other; he was so much older than I, and always took 
such good care of mol 0, 1 don’t think you have any idea what 
friends we are.' ” 
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Gertrude had unconsciously touched a chord that vibrated 
through Emily’s whole frame. Her voice trembled as she an¬ 
swered, “ I, Gertrude ! not know, my child ! I know better than 

you imagine how dear he must be to you. too, had ”-then 

checking herself, she paused abruptly, and there was a few mo¬ 
ments’ silence, during which Emily got up, walked hastily to the 
window, pressed her aching head against the frosty glass, and 
then, returning to Gertrude, said, in a voice which had recovered 
its usual calmness, “ O, Gertrude! in the grief that oppresses 
you now, you little realize how much you have to be thankful for. 
Think, my dear, what a blessing it is that Willie will be where 
you can often hear from him, and where he can have constant 
news of his friends.” 

“Yes,” replied Gerty; “ he says he shall write to his mother 
and me very often.” 

“ Then, too,” said Emily, “ you ought to rejoice at the good 
opinion Mr. Clinton must have of Willie; the perfect confidence 
he must feel in his uprightness, to place in him so much trust. 1 
think that is Very flattering.” 

“ So it is,” said Gertrude ; “ I did not think of that.” 

“ And you have lived so happily together,” continued Emily, 
“ and will part in such ^lerfect peace. O, Gertrude! Gertrude ! 
such a parting as that should not make you sad; there are so 
much worse things in the world. Be patient, my dear child, do 
your duty, and perhaps there will some day be a happy meeting, 
that will quite repay you for all you suffer in the separation.” 

Emily’s voice trembled as she uttered the last few words. 
Gertrude’s eyes were fixed upon her friend with a very puzzled 
expression. ” Miss Emily,” said she, “ I begin to think every¬ 
body has trouble.” 

“ Certainly, Gertrude; can you d%ubt it ? ” 

“ I did not use to think so. I knew I had, but T thought 
other folks were ^ more fortunate. I fancied that rich people 
were all happy; and, though you are blind, and that is a dreadful 
thing, I supposed you were used to it; and you always looked so 
pleasant and quiet, I took it for granted nothing ever vexed you 
now. And then, Willie! — I believed once that nothing ooold make 
12 
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him look sad, he was always so gay; but when he had n’t any 
place, I saw him really cry; and then, when Uncle True died, and 
now again to-night, when he was tolling me abotit going away, ho 
could hardly speak, he felt so badly. And so, Miss Emily, since 
I see that you and Willie have troubles, and that tears will come, 
though you try to keep them back, I think the world is full of 
trials, and that everybody gets a share.” 

“ It is the lot of humanity, Gertrude, and we must not expect it 
to be otherwise.” 

“ Then who can be happy. Miss Emily ? ” 

“ Those only, my child, who have learned submission; those 
who, in the severest afflictions, see the hand of a loving Father, 
and, obedient to his will, kiss the chastening rod.” 

“ It is very hard. Miss Emily.” 

“ It is hard, niy child, and therefore few in this world can 
rightly be culled happy; but, if, even in the midst of our distress, 
we can look to God in faith and love, we may, when the World is 
dark around, experience a peace that is a foreta.ste of heaven.” 

And Emily was right. . Who that is striving after the Christian 
life has not experienced moments when, amid unusual discourage¬ 
ments and disappointments, the heart, turning in love and trust to 
its great Source, experiences emotions of ecstatic joy and hope, 
that never come to the prosperous and the world-called happy ? 
He who has had such dreams of eternal peace can form some con¬ 
ception of the rest which remaineth for the people of God, when, 
with an undivided affection, and a faith undimmed by a single 
doubt, the soul reposes in the bosom of its Creator. 

Gertrude had often found in time and the soothing influences 
of religious faith some alleviation to her trials; but never, until 
this night, did she feel a spirit not of earth, coming forth fVom the 
very chaos of sorrow into which she was plunged, and enkindling 
within her the flame of a higher and nobler sensation than she 
over yet had cherished. 

When she left Emily that ni^t, it was with a serenity which is 
strength ; and, if the spirit of Uncle True, looking down upon 
her through the bright star which she so loved, sighed to see the 
tears which glittered in her eyes, it was reassured by the srailo 
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of a heayen-lit light that played over her features, and when she 
sunk to sluiuber stamped them with the seal of peace. 

Willie’s departure was sudden, and Mrs. Sullivan had only a 
week in which to make those arrangements which a mother’s 
thoughtfulness deems necessary. Her hands were therefore full 
of work, and Gerty, whom Emily at once relinquished for the 
short time previous to the vessel’s sailing, was of great assist¬ 
ance to her. Willie was very busy daytimes, but was always 
with them in the evening. 

On one occasion, he returned home about dusk, and, his mother 
and grandfather both being out, and Gertrude having just put 
aside her sewing, he said to her, “ Come, Gerty, if you are not 
afraid of taking cold, come and sit on the door-step with me, as 
we used to in old times; there will be no more such warm days 
as this, and we qjay never have another chance to sit there, and 
watch the moon rise above the old house at the corner.” 

“ 0, Willie,” said Gertrude, “ do not speak of our never being 
together in this old place again! 1 cannot bear the thought ; 

there is not a house in Boston I could ever love as I do this.” - 

“ Nor I,” replied Willie; “ but there is not one chance in a 
hundred, if I should be gone five years, that there would not be a 
block of brick stores in •this spot, when I come to look for it. I 
wish 1 did not think so, for I shall have many a longing after the 
old home.” 

“ But what will become of your mother and grandfather, if 
this house is torn down ? ” 

“ It is not easy to tell, Gerty, what will become of any of us 
by that time; but, if there is any necessity for their moving, I 
hope I shall be able to provide a better house than this for them.” 

“ You won’t be here, Willie.” 

“ I know it, but I shall be always hearing from you, and we 
can talk about it by letters, and arrange everything. The idea 
of any such changes, after all,” added he, “ is what troubles mo 
most in going away; 1 think they would miss me and need me 
so much. Gertrude, you will take care of them, won’t you ? ” 

“ I! ” said Gertrude, in amaaement; “ such a child ae If — what 
can I do ? ” 
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“ If I am gone five or ten years, Gerty, you will not be a child 
all that time, and a woman is often a better dependence than a 
man; especially such a good, brave woman as you will be. I 
have not forgotten the beautiful care you took of Uncle True; and, 
whenever I imagine grandfather or mother old and helpless, I 
always think of you, and hope you will be near them; for I know, 
if you are, you will be a greater help than I could be. So I leave 
them in your care, Gerty, though you are only a child yet.” 

“ Thank you, Willie,” said Gertrude, “ for believing I shall do 
everything I can for them. I certainly will, as long as I live. 
But, W^illie, they may be strong and well all the time you are gone; 
and I, although I am so young, may be sick and die, — nobody 
knows.” 

“That is true enough,” said Willie, sadly; “and I may die 
myself; but it will not do to think of that, it seems to me I 
never should have courage to go, if I did n’t hojMJ to find you all 
well and happy when I come home. You must write to me every 
month, for it will be a much greater task to mother, and I am 8ur§ 
sBe will want you to do nearly all the writing; and, whether my 
letters come directed to her or you, it will be all the same, you 
know. And, Gerty, you must not forget me, darling; you must 
love me ju^ as much when 1 am gone, — won’t you ? ” 

“ Forget you, Willie! 1 shall be always thinking of you, and 

loving you the same as ever. What else shall I have to do ? But 
you will be off in a strange country, where everything will be dif¬ 
ferent, and you will not think half as much of me, I know.” 

“ If you believe that, Gertrude, it is because you do not know. 
You will have. friends all around you, and I shall be alone in a 
foreign land ; but every day of my Kfe my heart will be with you 
and my mother, and I shall live here a great d^al more than there.” 

They were now interrupted by Mr. Cooper’s return, nor did they 
afterwards renew the conversation on the above topics; but the 
mOTning Willie left them, when Mrs. Sullivan was leaning over a 
neafly-packed trunk in the next room, trying to hide her tears, and 
Mr. Coof>er’s head was bowed lower than usual, while the light 
had gone out in the neglected pipe, which be still held in his hand, 
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Willie whispered to Gerty, who was standing on a small chest of 
books, in order to force down the lid for him to lock it, “ Gerty, 
dear, for my sake take good care of aur mother and grandfather, 
— they are yours almost as much as mine.” 

On Willie’s thus leaving home, for the first time, to struggle 
and strive among men, Mr. Cooper, who could not yet believe that 
the boy would be successful in the war with fortune, gave him 
many a caution against indulging hopes which never would be 
realized, and reminded him again and again that he knew nothing 
of the world. 

Mrs. Sullivan bestowed on her son but little parting counsel. 
Trusting to the lessons he had been learning from his childhood, 
she conipres.sed I^r parental advice into few words, saying, 
“ Love and fear God, Willie, and do not disappoint your mother.” 

We pause not to dwell upon the last night the youth spent at 
home, his mother’s last evening prayer, her last morning benedic¬ 
tion, the last breakfast they all took together (Gertrude among 
the rest), or the final farewell embrace. 

And Willie went to sea. And the* pious, loving, hopeful 
woman, who for eighteen years had cherished her boy with tender¬ 
ness and pride, maintained now her wonted spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and gave him up without a murmur. None knew hcjy she strug¬ 
gled with her aching heart, or whence came the power that sus¬ 
tained her. No one had given the little widow credit for such 
strength of mind, and the neighbors wondered mudi to see how 
quietly she went about her duties the day before her son sailed ; 
and how, when he had gone, she still kept on with <Jier work, and 
wore the same look of patient humility that ever charaeterized her. 

At the present moment, when emigration offers rare hopes and 
inducements, there is scarcely to be found in New England a vil¬ 
lage so insignificant, or so secluded, that Ahere is not there some 
mother’s heart bleeding at the perhaps life-long sepa^tion from a 
darling son. Among the wanderers, we hope, — ay, we 'believe 
that there is many a one who is actuated, not by the love of gold, 
the love of. change, the love of adventure, but by the love he 
bears his mother, — the earnest longing of his heart to save her 
from a life of toil and poverty. Blessings and prosperity to him 
12 * 
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who goes forth with such a motive! And, if he feil, he has not 
lived in vain; for, though stricken by disease or violence at the 
very threshold of his hihors, he dies in attestation of the truth 
that there are sons worthy of a mother’s love, a love which is the 
highest, the holiest, the j)arest tyjie of (iod on earth. 

And now, in truth, coiimiou, c 1 (icrtnide’s residence at Mr. Gra¬ 
ham’s, hitherto in various w. y.' iotenupted. She at once com¬ 
menced attending school, and uiuil the sjuing labored diligently at 
her studies. Uer life was variwl by few incidents, for hhnily never 
entertained much coiu’iany, and in the winter .scarcely any 
at all, and Gertrude formed no intimate acijuaintances among 
her companions. With Emily she passed many happy hours; 
they took walks, read books and talked much^th each other, and 
Miss Graham loimd that in Gertrude’s observing eyes, and her 
feeling and glowing de.seriptions of everything that came within 
their gaze, she was herself renewing her acquaintanec with the out- 
ade world. In errands of charity and mercy Gertrude was cither 
her attendant or her messenger; and all the dependants of the 
family, from the cook to the little boy who called at the door I'or 
the fragments of broken bread, agreed in loving and praising the 
child, who, though neither beautiful nor .elegantly dres,sed, had a 
fairy lightiess of step, a grace of movement and a dignity of bear¬ 
ing, which inipre.sscd them all with the conviction that she was no 
beggar in spirit, whatever might be her birth or fortune, — and all 
were in the invariable habit of addressing her as Miss Gertrude. 

Mrs. Ellis’ prejudices against her were still strong; but, as Ger¬ 
trude was always civil, and Emily prudently kept them much 
apart, no unhappy result had yet ensued. 

Mr. Graham, seeing her sad and pensive, did not at first take 
much notice of her; but, having on several occasions found his 
newspaper carefully dried, and his spectacles miraculously restored, 
after a vaiil search on his part, he began to think her a smart girl; 
and when, a few weeks after, he took up the last number of the 
Working Farmer, and saw, to his surprise, that the leaves were 
cut and carefully stitched together, he, supposing she had done it 
for her own benefit, pronounced her decidedly an intelligent girl. 

She went often to see Mrs. Sullivan, and, as the spring advanced, 
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thej began to look for news of Willie, No tidings had come, 
however, when the season arrived for the txrahams to remove 
into the country for the summer. A letter, written by Gertrude 
to Willie, soon after they were established there, will give some 
idea of her situation and mode of life. 

After dwelling at some length upon the disappointment of not 
having yet heard from him, and giving an account of the last 
visit she had made his mother before leaving the city, she went 
on to say: “ But you made me promise, Willie, to write about 
myself^ and said you should wish to hear everything that occurred 
at Mr. Graham’s which concerned me in any way; so, if my letter 
is more tedious than usual, it is your own fault, for I have much 

to tell of our reij^v'al to D-, and of the way in which we live 

here, so different from our life in Boston. I think I hear you 
say, when you have read so far, ‘ 0 dejir! now Gerty is going to 
give me a description of Mr. Graham’s country-house! ’ — but 
you need not be afraid; I have not forgotten how, the last time I 
undertook to. do so, you placed your hand over my mouth to stop 
me, and assured me you knew the place as well as if you had 
lived there all your life, for I had described it to you as often as 
once a week ever since I was eight years old. I made you beg 
my pardon for being so uncivil; but I believe I t|Jked enough 
about my first visit here to excuse you for being quite tired of 
the subject. Now, however, quite to my disappointment, every¬ 
thing looks smaller and less beautiful than it seemed to me then 
and, though I do not mean to describe it to you again, I must 
just tell you that the entry and piazzas are much narrower than 
I expected, the rooms lower, and the garden and summer-houses 
not nearly so large. Miss Emily asked me, a day or two ago, 
how 1 liked the place, and if it looked as it used to. I told her 
the truth; and she was not at all displeased, but laughed at 
my old recollections of the house and grounds, and said it was 
always so with things we had seen when we were little children. 

“ I need not tell you that Miss Emily is kind and good to me as 
ever; for nobody who knows her as you do would suppose she could 
ever be anything but the best and loveliest person in the world. 
I can never do half enough, Willie, to repay her for all her ^6d- 
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ness to me; and yet, she is so pleased with little gifts, and so 
grateful for trifling attentions, that it seems as if everybody might 
do something to make her happy. I found a few violets in the 
grass yesterday, and when I brought them to her she kissed and 
thanked mo as if they had been so many diamonds; and little 
Ben Gately, who picked a hatful of dandelion-blossoms, without a 
single stem, and then rang at the front-door boll and asked for Miss 
Ga’am, so as to give them to her himself, got a sweet smile for 
his trouble, and a ‘ thank you, Bennie,’ that he will not soon 
forget. Was n’t it pleasant in Miss Emily, Willie ? 

“ Mr. Graham has given me a garden, and I mean to have 
plenty of flowers for her, by and by, — that is, if Mrs. Ellis does n’t 
interfere; but I expect she will, for she do^in almost every¬ 
thing. Willie, Mrs. Ellis is my trial, my great trial. She is 
just the kind of person I cannot endure. I believe there are 
some people that other people can't like, — and she is ju.st the sort 
I can’t. I would not tell anybody else so, because it would not 
be right, and 1 do not know as it is right to mention it at all; but 
I always tell you everything. Miss Emily talks to me about her, 
and says I must learn to love her; and when Idol shall be an 
angel. 

“ There, I know you will think tliat is some of Gerty’s old 
temper; and perhaps it is, but you don’t know how she tries me : 
it is in little things that I cannot tell very easily, and I would 
not plague you with them if I could, so I won’t write about her 
any more, — I will try to be perfect, and love her dearly. 

“ You will think that now, while I am not going to school, I 
shall hardly know what to do with my time; but I have plenty to 
do. The hist week after we came here, however, I found the 
mornings very dull. You know I am always an early riser; but, 
as it does not agree with Miss Emily to keep early hours, I never 
see her until eight o’clock, full two hours after I am Up and dressed. 
When we were in Boston, I always spent that time studying; 
but this spring. Miss Emily, who noticed that I was growing fast, 
and heard Mr. Arnold observe how pale I looked, fancied it would 
not do for me to spend so much time at my books; and so, when 
we came to D-, she planned my study-hours, which are very 
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few, and arranged that they should take place after break&st and in 
her own room. She also advised me, if I could, to sleep later in 
the morning; but 1 could not, and was up at my usual time, wan¬ 
dering around the garden. One day I was quite surprised to find 
Mr. Graham at work, for it was not like his winter habits; but he 
is a queer man. He asked me to come and help him plant onion- 
seeds, and I rather think I did it pretty well; for after that he 
let n^ help him plant a number of things, and la^l little sticks 
to put down by the side of them. At last, to my joy, he offered 
to give me a piece of ground for a garden, where I might raise 
flowers. He does not care for flowers, which seems so strange; 
he only raises vegetables and trees. 

“ And BO I am iHo have a garden. But I am making a very 
long story, Willie, and have not time to say a thousand other 
things that I want to. O! if I could see you, I could tell you 
in an hour more than I can write in a week. In five minutes I 
expect to hear Miss Emily’s bell, and then she witf send for me 
to come and read to her. 

“ I long to hear from you, dear Willie, and pray to God, morn¬ 
ing and evening, to keep you in safety, and soon send tidings of 
you to your loving Gbext.’ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Is it not lovely 1 Tell me, where doth dwell 
The fay that wrought so beautifhl a spell 1 — 

In thine own bosom, brother, didst thou saj t 
Then cherish as thine own so good a fay. 

Dana. 

A FEW weeks after the diite of this letter, Gcrty learned 
through George, who went daily to the city to attend to the 
marketmg, >hat Mrs. Sullivan had left word at the shop of our 
old acquaintance, the rosy-cheeked butcher, that she had received 
a letter from Willie, and wanted Gerty to come into town and 
see it. Emily was willing to let her go, but afraid it would be 
impossible to arrange it, as Charlie, the only horse Mr. Graham 
kept, was in use, and she saw no way of sending her. 

“ Why don’t you let her go in the omnibus ? ” asked Mrs. 
Ellis. . 

Gerty looked gratefully at Mrs. Ellis; it was tlie first time 
that lady had ever seemed anxious to promote her views. 

“ I don’t think^t’s safe for her to go alone in the coach,” said 
Emily. 

“ Safe! — What, for that great girl! ” exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, 
whose position in the family was such that there were no forms 
of restraint in her intercourse with Miss Graham. 

“ Do you think it is ? ” inquired Emily. “ She seems a child 
to me, to be sure; but, as you say, she is almost grown up, and 
1 daresay is capable of taking care of herself. Gertrude, are 
you sure you know the way from the omnibus-office in Boston 
to Mrs. Sullivan’s ? ” 

“ Perfectly well, Miss Emily.” 

Without farther hesitation, two tickets for the coach were put 
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into Gertrude’s hand, and she set forth on her expedition with 
beaming eyes and a full heart. She found Mrs. Sullivan and 
Mr. Cooper well, and rejoicing over the happiest tidings from 
Willie, who, after a long but agreeable voyage, had reached 
Calcutta in health and safety. A description of his new home, 
his new duties and employers, filled all the rest of the letter, 
excepting what was devoted to affectionate messages and inquiries, 
a large share of which were for Gerty. Gertrude stayed and 
dined with Mrs. Sullivan, and then hastened to the omnibus. She 
took her seat, and, as she waited for the coach to start,' amused 
herself with watching the passers-by. It was nearly three o’clock, 
and she was beginning to think she should be the only passenger, 
when she hoard a strange voice proceeding from a person whose 
approach she had not perceived. She moved towards ^the door, 
and saw, standing at the back of the coach, the most singular- 
looking being she had ever beheld. It was an old. lady, small, 
and considerably bent with years. Gertrude knew, at a glance, 
that the same original mind must have conceived and executed 
every article of the most remarkable toilet she had ever wit¬ 
nessed. But, before she could observe the details of that which 
was as a whole so wonderfully grotesque, her whole attention 
was arrested by the peculiar behavior of the old lady. 

She had been vainly endeavoring to mount the inconvenient 
vehicle, and now, with one foot upon the lower step, was calling 
to the driver to come to her assistance. 

“ Sir,” said she, in measured tones, “ is this ^veiling equipage 
under your honorable charge ? ” 

“ What say, marm ? — Yes, I’m the driversaying which, he 
came up to the door, opened it, and, without waiting for the 
polite request which was on the old lady’s lips, placed his hand 
beneath her elbow, and before she was aware of his intention 
lifted her into the coach and shut the door. 

“ Bless me! ” ejaculated she, as she seated herself opposite 
Gertrude, and began to arrange her veil and other draperies, 
“ that individual is not versed in the art of assisting a lady with¬ 
out detriment to her habilimente. 0 dear, 0 dear! ” added she, 
in the same breath, “ I’ve lost my parasol! ” 
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She rose as she spoke; but the sudden starting of the coach 
threw her off her balance, and she would have fallen, had it not 
been for Gertrude, who caught her by the arm and reseated her, 
saying, as she did so, “ Do not be alarmed madam; here is the 
parasol.” 

As she spoke she drew into view the missing article, which, 
though nearly the size of an umbrella, was fastened to the old 
lady’s waist by a green ribbon, and, having slipped out of place, 
was supposed lost. And not a parasol only did she thus bring 
to light; numerous other articles, arranged in the same manner, 
and connected with the same green string, now met Gertrude’s 
astonished eyes; — a reticule of unusual dimensions aitd a great 
variety of colors, a black lace cap, a large feather fan, a roll of 
fancy paper, and several other articles. They were partly hidden 
under a thin black silk shawl, and Gertrude began to think her 
companion had been on a pilfering expedition. If so, however, 
the culprit seemed remarkably at her ease, for before the coach 
had gone many steps she deliberately placed her feet on the 
opposite seat, and proceeded to make herself comfortable. In 
the first place, much to Gertrude’s horror, she took out all her 
teeth and put them in her work-bag; then drew off a pair of 
black silk gloves, and replaced them by dbtton one.s; removed her 
lace veil, folded and pinned it to the green string. She next 
untied her bonnet, threw over it, as a protection from the dust, a 
large cotton handkerchief, and, with some difficulty, unloosing 
her fan, applied herself diligently to the use of it, closing her 
eyes as she did so, and evidently intending to go to sleep. She 
probably did fall into a doze, for she was very quiet, and Ger¬ 
trude, occupied with her own thoughts, and with observing some 
heavy clouds that were arising from the west, forgot to observe 
her fellow-traveller, until she was startled by a hand suddenly 
laid upon her own, and an abrupt exclamation of “ My dear 
young damsel, do not t^ose dark shadows betoken adverse 
weather ? ” 

“ I think it will rain very soon,” replied Gertrude. 

« This mom, when 1 ventured forth,” soliloquized the old lady, 
«the sun was bright, the sky serene; even the winged sotigsters. 
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as they piped their hymns, proclaimed their part in the universal 
joy; and now, before I can regain my retirement, my delicate lace 
flounces (and she glanced at the skirt of her dress) will prove a 
sacrifice to the pitiless storm.” 

“ Does n’t the coach pass your door ? ” inquired Gertrude, her 
compassion excited by the old lady’s evident distress. 

“ No ! O, no ! not within half a mile. Does it better accommo¬ 
date you, my young miss ? ” 

“ No. I have a mile to walk beyond the omnibus-office.” 

The old lady, moved by a deep sympathy, drew nearer to Ger¬ 
trude, saying, in the most doleful accent.s, “ Alas for the delicate 
whiteness of your bonnet-ribbon ! ” 

The coach had by this time reached its de.stination, and the 
two passengers alighted. Gertrude placed her ticket in the 
drivcr’.s hand, and would have started at once on her walk, but 
was prevented by the old lady, who grasped her dre.s.s, and begged 
her to wait for her, as she was going the same way. And now 
great difficulty and delay ensued. The old lady refused to pay 
the amount of fare demanded by the driver; declared it was not 
the regular fare, and accused the man of an intention to put the 
surplus of two cents in Jiis own pocket. Gertrude was impatient, 
for she was every moment expecting to see the rain pour in "tor¬ 
rents; but at last, the matter being compromised between the 
driver and his closely-calculating pa.sscnger, she was permitted to 
proceed. They had walked about a quarter of a mile, and that 
at a very slow rate, when the rain coninicnced falling; and now 
Gertrude was called upon to unloose the huge parasol, and carry 
it over her companion and herself. In this way they had accom¬ 
plished nearly as much more of the distance, when the water 
began to de.scdnd as if all the reservoirs of heaven wore at once 
thrown open. At this moment Gertrude heard a stop behind 
them, and, turning, she saw Geoi'ge, -Mr. Graham’s mah, running 
in the direction of the house. He recognized her at once, and 
exclaimed, “ Miss Gertrude, you ’ll be wet through; and Miss 
Pace too,” added he, seeing Gerty’s companion. “ Sure and 
ye’d bettor baith hasten to her house, where ye ’ll be secure.” 

So saying, he caught Miss Pace in his arms, and signing to 
"3 
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Gertrude to follow, rushed across the street, and hurrying on to 
a cottage near by, did not stop until he had placed the old lady 
in safety beneath her own porch ; and Gorty at the same instant 
gained its shelter. Miss Pace— for such was the old lady’s name 
— was so bewildered that it took her some minutes to recover her 
consciousness; and, in the nnean time, it was arranged that Ger¬ 
trude should stop where she was for an hour or two, and that 
George should call for her when he passed that way with the car¬ 
riage, on his return from the d^pdt, where he went regularly on 
jthree afternoons in the week for Mr. Graham. 

Miss Patt3’ Pace was not generally considered a person of 
much bo.spitality. She owned the cottage which she occupied, 
and lived there quite alone, keeping no .servants and entertaining 
no visitors. She was hersolf a famous visitor; and, as but a 

small part of her life had been pa.'^scd in D-, and all her 

friends and connections lived either in Jtoston or at a much 
greater distance, she was a constant frequenter of oranibu.ses and 
Other public vehicles. But though, through her travelling pro¬ 
pensities and her regular attendance at church, she was well 
known, Gertrude was, perhaps, the first visitor that had ever 
entered her house ; and she, as we have^ seen, could scarcely be 
said to have come by invitation. 

Even when .she was at the very door, she found herself obliged 
to take the old lady’s key, unlock and open it herself, and finally 
lead her hostess into the parlor, and help her off with her innu¬ 
merable capes, shawls and veils. Once come to a distinct con¬ 
sciousness of her situation, however, and Miss Patty Pace 
conducted herself with all the elegant politeness for which she 
was remarkable. Suffering though she evidently was with a 
thousand regrets at the trying experience her own clothes had 
sustained, she commanded herself sufficiently to express nearly as 
many fears lest Gertrude had ruined every article of her dress. 
It was only after many assurances from the latter that her boots 
were scarcely wet at all, her gingham dress and cape not likely 
to be hurt by rain, and her nice straw bonnet safe under the 
Boarf she had thrown over it, that Miss Patty could be prevailed 
npoo to so far forget the duties of a hostess as to retire and 
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change her lace flounces for something more suitable tor home- 
wear. 

As soon as she left the room, Gertrude, whose curiosity was 
wonderfully excited, hastened to take a nearer view of numbers 
of articles, both of ornament and use, which had already attracted 
her attention from their odd and singular appearance. 

51 iss Pace's parlor was as remarkable as its owner. Its furni¬ 
ture, like her apitarel, was made up of the gleanings of every 
:igi! and fashion, from chairs that undoubtedly came over in the 
Miiyflowei', to feeble attempts at modern pincushions, and imita¬ 
tions of crystallised grass, that were a complete failure. Ger¬ 
trude’s ((uick and observing eye was revelling amid the few relies 
of ancient elegance, and the numerous specimens of folly and 
bad taste, with which the room tvas filled, when the old lady 
returned. 

A neat though quaint black dress having taken the place of 
the much-valued flounces, she now looked far more ladylike.' 
She held in her hand a tumbler of pepper and water, and begged 
her visitor to drink, assuring her it would warm her stomach 
and prevent her taking cold; and when Gertrude, who could only 
with great difficulty k^p from laughing in her face, declj^ied the 
beverage, 5Iiss Patty seated herself, and, while enjoying the 
refreshment, carried on a conversation which at one mQ^ncnt 
satisficcl h^r visitor she was a woman of sense, and the next 
persuaded her that she was either foolish or insane. 

The impression which Gertrude made upon Miss Patty, how¬ 
ever, was more decided. 5Iiss Patty vas delighted with the 
young miss, who, she declared, possessed an intellect that would 
do honor to a queen, a figure that was airy as a gazelle, and 
motions more graceful than those of a swan. 

When George came for Gertrude, Miss Pace, who seemed really 
sorry to part with her, cordially invited her to come again, and 
Gertrude promised to do so. 

The satisfactory news from Willie, and the amusing adventures 
of the afternoon, had given to Gertrude such a feeling of buoy¬ 
ancy and light-hoartediicss, that she bounded into the house, and 
up the stairs, with that fairy quickness Uncle True had so loved 
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to see in her, and which, since his dc.ath, her subdued spirits had 
rarely permitted her to exercise. She ha.stclicd to her own room 
to remove her bonnet and change her dross before seeking Emily, 
to whom she longed to coininunicute the events of the day. 

At the door of her room she met Bridget, the housemaid, with 
a dust-pan, hand-broom, etc. On inquiring what was going on 
there at this unustial hour, she learned that during her absence 
her room, which had since their removal been in some confusion, 
owing to Mrs. Ellis’ not having decided what furniture should 
be placed there, had been subjected to a thorough and compre¬ 
hensive system of spring cleaning. Alarmed, though she scarcely 
knew why, at the idea of Mrs. Ellis having invaded her premises, 
she surveyed the apartment with a slight feeling of agitation, 
which, as she continued her observations, .swelled into a storm of 
angry excitement. 

When Gertrude went from Mrs. Sullivan’s to Mr. Graham’s 
house in the city, she carried with her, beside a trunk containing 
her wardrobe, an old bandbox, which shb stored away on the 
dielf of a closet in her chamber. 

There it remained, during the winter, unpacked and unobserved 
by any one. When the family went into the country, however, 
the box went also, carefully watched and protected by its owner. 
As there was no closet or other hiding-place in Gertrude’s new 
room, she placed it in a corner behind the bed, and the evening 
before her expedition to the city had been engaged in removing 
and inspecting a part of its contents. Each article was endeared 
to her by the charm of old association, and many a tear had the 
little maiden shed ever her stock of valuables. There was the 
figure of tiie Samuel, Uncle True’s first gift, now defaced by time 
and accident. As she surveyed a severe contusion on the back 
of the head, the eff^eot of an inadvertent knock given it by 
True himself, and remembered how patiently the dear old man 
labored to repair the injury, she felt that she would not part 
with the much-valued memento for the world. There, too, were 
hifl pipes, of common clay, and dark with smoke and age; but, as 
die thou^t how much comfort they bad been to . him, she felt 
that th» possession of them was a consolation to her. She had 
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brought away too his lantern, for she had tkA forgotten its pleas¬ 
ant light, the first that ever fell upon the darkness of her life; nor 
could she leave behind an old for cap, beneath which she had often 
sought a kindly smile, and, never having sought in vain, could 
hardly realize that there was not one for her still hidden beneath 
its crown. There wore some toys too, and picture-books, gifts 
from Willie, a little basket he had carved for her from a nut, and 
a few other trifles- 

All these things, excepting the lantern and cap, Gertrude had 
left upon the mantel-piece; and now, upon entering the room, her 
eye at once sought her treasures. They were gone. The mantel¬ 
piece was nicely dusted, and quite empty. She ran towards the 
corner, where she had left the old box. That too was gone. To 
rush after the retreating house-maid, call her back, and pour fortih 
a succession of eager inquiries, was but the work of an instant. 

Bridget was a new comer, a remarkably stupid specimen, ■ but 
Gertrude contrived to obtain from her all the information she 
needed. The image, the pipes and the lantern, were thrown among 
a heap of broken glass and crockery, and, as Bridget declared, 
smashed all to nothing. The cap, pronounced moth-eaten, had 
been condemned to the flames; and the other articles, Bridget 
could not be sure, but “ troth, she belaved she was just afther 
laving them in the fireplace.” And all this in strict accordance 
with Mrs. Ellis’ orders. Gertrude allowed Bridget to depart 
unaware of the greatness of her loss; then, shutting thfe door, she 
threw herself upon the bed, and gave way to a violent fit of 
weeping. 

So this, thought she, was the reason why Mrs. Ellis was so will¬ 
ing to forward my plans, — and I was foolish enough to believe it 
was for my own sake! She wanted to come here and rob me, the 
thief! 

She rose from the bed as suddenly as she had thrown herself 
down, and started for the door; then, some new thought seeming 
to check her, she returned again to the bed-side, and, with a loud 
sob, fell upon her knees, and buried her face in her hands. Once' 
or twice she lifted her head, and seemed on the point of rising and 
going to face her enemy. But each time something came aoross 
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her mind and detained her. It was not fear ; — 0, no! Gertrude 
was not afraid of anybody. It must have been some stronger 
modve than that. Whatever it might be, it was something that 
had, on the whole, a soothing influence; for, after every fresh 
struggle, die grew calmer, and presently, rising, seated herself in 
a chair by the window, leaned her head on her hand, and looked 
out. Ihe window was open; the shower was over, and the smiles 
of the refreshed and beautiful earth were reflected in a glowing 
rainbow, that fqianned the eastern horizon. A little bird came, 
and perched on a branch of a tree dose to the window, and shouted 
forth a Te Deum. A Persian lilac-bush in full bloom sent up a 
delicious fragrance. A wonderful composure stole into Gertrude’s 
heart, and, ere she had sat there many minutes, she felt “ the 
grace that brings peace succeed to the passions that produce 
trouble.” She had conquered; she had achieved the greatest of 
earth’s victories, a victory over herself. The brilliant rain¬ 
bow, the carol of the bird, the fragrance of the blossoms, all the 
bright things that gladdened the earth after the storm, were not 
half so beautiful as the light that overspread the face of the young 
girl when, the storm within her laid at rc.st, she looked up to 
heaven, and her heart sent forth its silent offering of praise. 

The sound of the tea-bell startled her. She hastened to bathe 
her face and brush her hair, and then went down stairs. There 
was no one in the dining-room but Mrs. Ellis; Mr. Graham had 
been detained in town, and Emily was suffering with a severe 
headache. Ooascquently, Gertrude took tea alone witli Mrs. Ellis. 
The latter, though unaware of the great value Gertrude attached 
to her old relics, was conscious she had done an unkind thing; and 
as the injui:^ party gave no evidence of anger or ill will, not even 
mentioning tlmeubject, the aggressor felt more uncomfortable and 
mortified than she would have been willing to allow. The matter 
was never recurred to, but Mrs. Ellis experienced a stinging con¬ 
sciousness of the fact that Gertrude had shown a superiority to 
herself in point of forbearance. 

The n«t day, Mrs. Prime, the oook, came to the door Emily's 
txxnn, and obtaining a ready admittance, produced the little barirot, 
made of a nut, saying, “ 1 wonder now, Mias Emily, where Mbs Qer- 
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trade is; for I’ve found her little basket in the coal-hod, and I guess 
she ’ll be right glad on’t — ’t an’t hurt a mite.” Emily inquired 
“ What basket ? ” and the cook, placing it in her hands, proceeded 
with eagerness to give an account of the destruction of Gertrude’s 
property, which she had herself witnessed with great indignation. 
She also gave a piteous description of the distress the young girl 
manife.sted in her questioning of Bridget, which the sympathizing 
cook had overheard from her own not very distant chamber. 

As Emily listened to the story, she well remembered having 
thought, the previous afternoon, that she heard Gertrude sobbing 
in her room, which on one side adjoined her own, but that she 
afterwards concluded herself to have been mistaken. “ Go,” said 
she, “ and carry the basket to Gertrude; she is in the little library ; 
but please, Mrs. Prime, don’t tell her that you have, mentioned 
the matter to me.” Emily expected, for several days, to hear 
from Gertrude the story of her injuries; but Gertrude kept her 
trouble to herself, and bore it in silence. 

. This was the first instance of complete self-control in Gerty, and 
the last we shall have occasion to dwell upon. From this time 
she continued to experience more and more the power of govern¬ 
ing herself; and, with each new effort gaining new strength, 
became at last a wonder to those who knew the temperament she 
had had to contend with. She was now nearly fourteen years old, 
and so rapid had been her recent growth that, instead of being 
below the usual stature, she was taller than most girls of her age. 
Freedom from study, and plenty of air and exercise, prevented 
her, however, from suffering from this circumstance. 

Her garden was a source of great pleasure to her, and, flowers 
seeming to prosper under her careful training, she had always a 
bouquet ready to place by Etnily’s plate at breakfast-time. 

Occasionally she went to see her friend Miss Patty Pace, and 
always met with a cordial reception. Miss Patty’s attention was 
very much engrossed by the manufacture of paper flowers, and, as 
Gertrude’s garden furnished the models, she seldom went empty- 
handed ; but, the old lady’s success being very ill pix^porlioned to 
her efforts, it would have been a libel upon nature to pronounce 
even the most favorable specimens of this sort of fiznoy-work true 
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copies of the original. Miss Patty was satisfied, howeverand it 
is to be hoped that her various friends, for whom the large bunches 
were intended that travelled about tied to her waist by 'th^lgreen 
string, were satisfied also. 

Miss Patty seemed to have a great many friends. J udging from 
the numbers of people that she talked about to Gertrude, the latter 
concluded she must be acquainted with everybody in Boston. 
And it would have been hard to find any one whose intercourse 
extended to a widej circle. She had, in her youth, learned an 
upholsterer’s trade, which she had practised for many years in the 
employment (as she said) of the first families in the city; and so 
observing was she, and so acute in her judgment, that a report at 
one time prevailed that Miss Puce had eyes in tlic back of her 
head, and two pair of ears. Notwithstanding her wonderful vis¬ 
ionary and comprehending powers, she had never been known to 
make .mischief in families. She was prudent and conscientious, 
and, though always peculiar in her habits and modes of expression, 
and so wild in some of her fancies as to be often thought by 
strangers a little out, she had secured and continued to retain the 
good wiU of a great many kindly-disposed ladies and gentlemen, 
at whose houses she was always well received and politely treated. 
She calculated, in the course of every year, to go the rounds 
among all these friends, and tlius kept up her intimacy with house¬ 
holds in every member of which she felt a warm personal interest. 

Mi^ Patty labored under one great and absorbing r(^ct, and 
frequently expatiated to Gertrude on the subject; it was, that she 
was without a companion. “ Ah, Miss Gertrude,” she would some¬ 
times exclaim, seeming for the time quite forgetful of her age and 
infirmities, “ I should do vastly well in this world, if I only had a 
companion ; ” and here, with a slight toss of the head, and a'littlc, 
smirking air, she would add, in a whisper, “ and yon must know, 
my dear, I somewhat meditate matrimony.” Then, seeing Ger¬ 
trude’s look of surprise and amusement, she would apologize for 
having so long delayed fulfilling what had always been her inten¬ 
tion ; and, at the same time that she admitted not beii^ as young 
as she had once been, would usually close with the remark, ■' It is 
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true, time is inexorable; but I cling to life, Miss Gertrude, I 
cling to life, and may marry yet.” 

On €le subject of fashion, too, she would declaim at great 
length, avowing, for her own part, a rigid determination to be 
modem, whatever the cost might be. Gertrude could not fail to 
observe that .she had failed in this intention as signally as in that 
of .securing a youthful swain; and she was also gradually led to 
conclude that Miss Pace, whatever might be her means, was a 
terrible miser. Emily, who knew the old ladywciy well, and had 
often employed her; did not oppose Gertrude’s visits to the cottage, 
and sometimes accompanied her; for Emily loved to be aniased, 
and Miss Patty’s quaint conversation was as great a treat to her 
as to Gertrude. These calls were so promptly returned, that it 
was made very evident that Miss Patty preferred doing the greater 
part of the vi.siting herself; observing which, Emily gave her a 
general invitation to the house, of which she was not slow to avail 
herself. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

More heftltfa, d^r maid, thy sootiiing presenoe brings, 

Than purest skies, or salutary springs. 

Mbs. Barbaulo. 

PERSONS who own residences within six miles of a large city 
cannot be properly said to enjoy country life. They have large 
gardens, oftentimes extensive grounds, and raise their own fruit 
and vegetables; they usually keep horses, drive about and take 
the air. Some maintain- quite a barn-yard establishment, and 
pride themselves upon their fat cattle and Shanghue fowls. But, 
after all, these suburban residents do not taste the charms of true 
country life. There are no pathless woods, no roaring brooks, no 
waving fields of grain, no wide stretches of pasture-land. Every 
eminence commands a view of the near metropolis, the hum of 
which is almost audible; and every hourly-omnibus, or train of 
cars, carries one’s self, or one’s neighbor, to or from the busy mart. 

Those who seek retirement and seclusion, however, can no¬ 
where be more sure to find it than in one of these half-country, 
half-Kjity homes ; and many a family will, summer after .summer, 
resort to the same quiet corner, and^ndisturbed by visitors or 
gossip, maintain an independence of life which would be quite 
impossible cither in the crowded streets of the town, where one’s 
acquaintances are forever dropping in, or in the strictly country' 
villages, where every new comer is observed, called upon and 
• talked about. 

Mr. Graham’s establishment was of the medium order, and lit¬ 
tle calculated to attract notice. The garden was certainly very 
beautiful, abounding in rich shrubbery, summer-houses, and ar¬ 
bors covered with grape-vines; but a high board-fence hid it from 
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public view, and the house, standing back from the road, was 
rather old-fashioned and very unobtrusive in its appearance. 

EjKpting his horticultural propensities, Mr. Graham's associa¬ 
tions were all connected with the city ; and Emily, being unfitted 
for much general intercourse with society, entertained lit^e com¬ 
pany, save that of the neighbors who made formal calls, and 
some particular friends, such as Mr. Arnold, the clergyman, and 
a few intimates, who often towards evening drove out of town to 
see Emily and eat fruit. 

The summer was passing away most happily, and Gertrude, in 
the constant enjoyment of Emily’s society, and in the conscious¬ 
ness that she was, in various ways, rendering herself useful and 
important to this excellent friend, was finding in every day new 
causes of contentment and rejoicing, when a seal was suddenly set 
to all her pleasure. 

Emily was taken ill with a fever, and Gertrude, on oeeasion 
of her first undertaking to enter the sick room, and share in its 
duties, was rudely repulsed by Mrs. Ellis, who had constituted 
herself sole nurse, and who declared, when the poor girl pleaded 
hard to be admitted, that the fever was catching, and Miss Emily 
did not want her there,«—that when she was sick she never wanted 
any one about her but herself. 

For three or four days Gertrude wandered about the house, 
inconsolable. On the fifth morning after her banishment from the 
room, ehe saw Mrs. Prime, the cook, going up stairs with some 
gruel; and, thrusting into her hand some beautiful rose-buds, 
which she had just gathered, she begged her to give them to 
Emily, and ask if she might not com6 in and see her. 

She lingered about the kitchen awaiting Mrs. Prime’s return, 
in hopes of some message, at least, from the sufferer. But when 
the cook came down the flowers were still in her hand, and, as 
she threw them on the table, the kind-hearted woman gave vent 
to her feelings. 

“ Well! folks do say that first-rate cooks and nurses are allers 
as cross as bears! ’Tan’t for me to say whether it’s so ’bout 
cooks, but ’bout nurses there an’t no sort o’ doubt! I would 
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not want to go there, Miss Gertrude; I would nl insure you but 
what she’d bite your head ofi'.” 

“Wouldn’t Miss Emily take the flowers?’’ asked GlPtude, 
looking quite grieved. 

“Well, she hadn’t no word in the matter. You know she 
could n’t see what they were, and Miss Ellis flung ’em outside 
the door, vowin’ I might as well bring pison into the room with 
a fever, as them roses. I tried to speak to Miss Emily, but Miss 
Ellis set up such a hush-sh-sh I s’posed she was goin’ to sleep, 
and jest made the best o’ my way out. Ugh! don’t she scold 
wbqn there’s anybody sick ? ” 

Gertrude sauntered out into the garden. She had nothing to 
do but think anxiously about Emily, who, she feared, was very 
ill. Her work and her books were all in Emily’s room, where 
they were usually kept; the library might have furni.shed amuse¬ 
ment, but it was locked up. So the garden was the only thing' 
left for her, and there she spent the rest of the morning; and not 
that morning only, but many others; for Emily continued to 
grow worse, and a fortnight passed away without Gertrude’s see¬ 
ing her, or having any other intimation regarding her health than 
Mrs. Ellis’ occasional report to Mr. Grah^m, who, however, as he 
saw the physician every day, and made frequent visits to his 
daughter himself, did not require 'that particular information 
which Gertrude was eager to obtain. Once or twice she had 
ventured to question Mrs. Ellis, whose only reply was, “ Don’t 
bother me with questions ! what do you know about sickness ? ” 

One afternoon, Gertrude was sitting in a large summer-house 
at the lower end of the garden ; her own piece of ground, fra¬ 
grant with mignonette and verbena, was oloso by, and she was 
busily engaged in tying up and marking some little papers of 
seeds, the gleanings from various seed-vessels, when she was 
startled by hearing a step close beside her, and, looking up, saw 
Dr. Jeremy, the family physician, just entering the building. 

“ Ah ! what are you doing ? ” exclaimed the doctor, in a quick, 
abrupt manner, peculiar to him. “ Sorting seeds, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Gerty, looking up and blushing, as she saw 
the doctor’s keen black ^kes scrutinizing her &ce. 
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“ Where have I seen you before ? ” a^ed he, in the same blunt 
way. 

“ J^^Mr. Flint’s.” 

“ Ah! True Flint’s! I remember all about it. You ’re hia 
girl! Nice girl, too! And poor True, he’s dead! Well, he’s a 
loss to the community ! So this is the little nurse I used to see 
there. Bless me! how children do grow ! ” 

“Doctor Jeremy,” asked Gertrude, in an earnest voice, “will 
you please to tell me how Miss Emily is ? ” 

“ Emily! she an’t very well, just now.” 

“ Do you think she ’ll die ? ” 

“Die! No! What should she die for? I won’t let her die, 
if you ’ll help me keep her alive. Why an’t you in the house, 
taking care of her ? ” 

“ I wish I might! ” exclaimed Gertrude, starting up; “I wish 
I might! ” 

“ What’s to hinder ? ” 

“ Mrs. Ellis, sir; she won’t let me in; she says Miss Emily 
does n’t want anybody but her.” 

“ She ’s nothing to say about it, or Emily either ; it’s my busi¬ 
ness, and I want you. , I’d rather have you to take care of my 
patients than all the Mrs. Ellises in the world. She doesn’t 
know anything about nursing; let her stick to her cranberry-sauce 
and squash-pies. So, mind, to-morrow you ’re to begin.” 

“ 0, thank you, doctor ! ” 

“ Don’t thank me yet; wait till you’ve tried it, — it’s hard 
work taking care of sick folks. Whose orchard is that ? ” 

“ Mrs. Bruce’s.” 

“ Is that her pear-tree ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ By George, Mrs. Bruce, I ’ll try your pears for you ! ” 

As he spoke, the doctor, a man some sixty-five years of age, 
stout and aictive, sprung over a stone wall, which separated them 
from the orchard, and, carried along by the impetus the leap had 
given him, reached the foot of the tree almost at a bound. 

As Gertrude, full of mirth, watched the proceeding, she observed 
the doctor stumble over some obstacle, tuad only save himself from 
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falling by stretching forth both hands, and sustaining himself 
agiiinst the huge trunk of the fine old tree. At the same instant 
a head, adorned with a velvet .snioking-eap, was slowly liftJi from 
the long gra.ss, and a youth, about sixteen or seventeen year.s of 
age, raised himself upon his elbow, and stared at the unlookod-lbr 
intruder. 

Nothing daunted, the doctor at onco took offensive ground 
towards the occupant of the place, saying, “ Get up, lazy bones ! 
What do you tie there for, tripping up honest folks ? ” 

“Who do you call honest folks, sir?” inquired the youth, 
apparently quite undisturhed hy the doctor’s epithet and inquiry. 

“I call iny.self and my little fricjjd here r('niarkably honest 
people,” replied the doctor, winking at Gertrude, who, standing 
behind the wall and looking over, was laughing heartily at the 
way in which the doctor hud got caught. 

The j'oung man, observing the direction of the latter's eyes, 
turned and gave a broad stare at Gertrude’s merry face. 

“ Can I do anything for jnu, sir ? ” asked he. 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied the doctor. “ I came here to help 
myself to pears; but you arc taller than T, — perhaps, with the 
help of that crooked-handled cane of yfiurs, you can reach tliat 
best branch.” 

“ A remarkably honorable and hone.st errand !” muttered the 
young man. “ I shall be happy to be engaged in so good a cause." 

As he spoke, he lifted his cane, which lay by his .side, and, 
drawing down the end of the branch, so that he could reach it 
with hi.s hanil, shook it vigorously. The ripe fruit fell on every 
side, and the doctor, having filled his pockets, and botli his hands, 
started for the other side of the wall. 

“ Have you got enough ? ” asked the youth, in a very lazy tone 
of voice. 

“ Plenty, j)lenty,” said the doctor. 

“ Glad of it,” said the boy, indol^tly throwing himself on the 
grass, and still staring at Gertrude. 

“ You must be very tired,” said the doctor, stepping back a 
pace or two; “ I’m a physician, and should advise a nap.” 

“ Are you, indeed! ” replied the youth, in the same half-drawl- 
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ing, half-ironical tone of voice in which he had previously spoken; 
“ then I think I ’ll take your advicesaying which, he threw 
hiniseirbaek upon the grass and closed his eyes. 

Having emptied his pockets upon the scat of the summer-house, 
and invited Gertrude to partake, the doctor, still laughing so 
immoderately at his boyish feat that he could scarcely eat the 
fruit, hajiponcd to bethink himself of the lateness of the hour. 
Ho looked at his watch. “ Half-pa.st four ! The cars go in ten 
minutes. Who’s going to drive me down to the depot ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” replied Gerti-udc, to whom the question 
.seemed to lie addresseil. 

“ Where’s (Icorgo ? ” 

“He’s gone to the meadow to get in some hay, but he left 
white (iharlic harnessed in the yard ; I saw him fasten him to 
the chain, after ho drove you up from the cars.” 

“All! then you can drive me down to the depot.” 

“ t can’t, sir; 1 don’t know how.” 

“ Hut you must; 1 ’ll show you how. You ’re not afraid! ” 

“ O, no, sir ; but Mr. Graham ”— 

“Never you mind Mr. Graham — do you mind me. I’ll 
answer for your coming.back safe enough.” 

Gertrude was naturally courageous ; she had never driven before, 
but, having no fears, she succeeded admirably, and, being often 
afterwards called upon by Dr. Jeremy to perform the same ser¬ 
vice, she .soon became skilful in the use of the reins, — an accom¬ 
plishment not always partieularlj^ desirable in a lady, but which, 
in her ca.se, proved very useful. 

Dr. Jeremy was true to his promise of installing Gertrude in 
Emily’s sick room. The very next visit he made to his patient, 
he spoke in terms of the highest praise of Gertrude's devotion to 
her old uncle, and her capability as a nurse, and asked why she 
had been expelled from the chamber. 

“ iShe is timid,” said Emily, “ and is afraid of catching the 
fever.” 

“ Don’t believe it,” said Dr. Jeremy; “ ’tan’t like her.” 

. ■“ Do you think not ? ” inquired Emily, earnestly. “ Mrs. Ellis—” 

“ Told a lie,” interrupted the doctor. “ Gerty wants to come 
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and take care of you, and she klows how as well as Mrs. Ellis, 
any day; it is n’t much you need done. You want quiet, and 
that’s what you can’t have, with that great talking woman about. 
So I ’ll send her to Jericho to-day, and bring my little Gertnjde up 
hera She’s a quiet little mouse, and has got a head on her 
shoulders.” 

It is not to be supposed that Gertrude could provide for Emily’s 
wants any better, or even as well, as Mrs. Ellis; and Emily, 
knowing thi.s, took care that the housekeeper should not be sent to 
Jericho; for, though Dr. Jeremy, a man of strong prejudices, did 
not tike her, she was excellent in her department, and could not 
be dispensed with. Had it been othcrwi.se, Emily would ^t have 
hurt her feelmgs by letting her see that she was in any degree 
superseded. 

So, though Emily, Dr. Jeremy and Gertrude, were all made 
happy by the free admission of the latter to the sick room, the 
housekeeper, unhandsomely as she had behaved, was never con¬ 
scious Jhat any one knew the wrong she had done to Gertrude, in 
keeping her out of sight and giving a false reason for her continued 
absence. 

There was a watchfulness, a tare, a tenderness, in Gertrude, 
which only the wannest love could have dictated. 

When Emily awoke at night from a troubled sleep, found a 
cooling draught ready at her lips, and knew from Mrs. Ellis’ deep 
snoring that it was not her hand that held it,— when she observed 
that all day long no troublesome fly was ever {jennitted to approach 
her pillow, her aching head was relieved by hours of patient bath¬ 
ing, and the little feet that were never weary were always noise¬ 
less, — she realized the truth, that Dr. Jeremy had brought her a 
most excellent medicine. 

A week or two passed away, and she was well enough to sit up 
nearly all the time, though not yet able to leave her room. A 
few weeks more, and the doctor began to insist upem air and exer¬ 
cise. “ Drive but two or three times every day,” said he. 

“How can I ?” said Emily. “George has so much to do, it 
will be very inconvenient.” 

“ Ittt Gertrude drive you; she is a capital hand.” 
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“ Gertrude,” said Emily, smiling, “ I believe you are a great 
favorite of the doctor’s; he thinks you can do anything. You 
never drove in your life, did you ? ” 

“ Has n’t she driven me to the depot, every day, for these sir 
weeks ? ” inquired the doctor. 

“ Is it possible ? ” asked Emily, who was unaccustomed to the 
idea of a lady’s attempting the management of a horse. 

Upon her being a.ssurcd this was the ease, and the doctor 
insisting that there was no danger, Charlie was harnessed into 
the carryall, and Emily and Mrs. Ellis went out to drive with 
Gertrude; an experiment which, being often repeated, was a 
source of health to the invalid, and pleasure to them all. In 
the ea4^ autumn, when Emily’s health was quite restored, old 
Charlie was daily called into requisition; sometimes Mrs. Ellis 
accompanied them, but, as she was often engaged about household 
duties, they usually went by theni.selves, in a large, old-fashioned 
buggy, and Emily declared that Gertrude’s learning to drive had 
jiroved'one of the greatest sources of happiness she had known for 
years. 

Once or twice, in the course of the summer and autumn, Gler- 
trude saw again the lazy youth whom Dr. Jeremy had stumbled 
over when he went to sttal pears. 

Once he came and sat on the wall while she was at work in 
her garden, jirofe.ssed himself astonished at her activity, talked a 
little with her about her flowers, asked some questions concerning 
her Ijiond Dr. Jereni}', and ended by requesting to know her 
name. 

Gertrude blushed; she was a little sensitive about her name, 
and, though she always went by that of Flint, and did not, or 
ordinary occasions, think much about it, she could not fail to 
remember, when the question was put to her point blank, that she 
had, in reality, no surname of her own. 

Emily had endeavored to find Nan Grant, in order to learn from 
her something of Gertrude’s early history; but Nan had left her 
old habitation, and, for years, nothing had been heard of her. 

Gertrude, as we have said, blushed on being asked her.name, 
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but replied, with dignity, that she would tell hers, provided her 
new acquaintance would return the compliment. 

“ Shan’t do it! ” said the youth, impudently, “ and don’t care 
about knowing yours, either ; ” saying which, he kicked an apple 
with his foot, and walked off, still kicking it before him, leaving 
Gertrude to the conclusion that he was the most ill-bred person 
she had ever seen. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A perfect woman, noblj^ planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 

And yet a spirit still, and bright. 

With something of an angel light. 

Wordsworth. 

It was the twilight of a sultry September day, and, wearied with 
many hours’ endurance of an excessive heat, unlocked for so late 
in the season, Emily Graham sat on the front piazza of her foth- 
er’s house, inhaling a delicious and refreshing breeze, which had 
just sprung up. The western sky was still streaked with brilliant 
lines of red, the lingering effects of a gorgeous sunset, while the 
moon, now nearly at the full, and triumphing in the close of day 
and the commencement of her nightly reign, cast her full beams 
upon Emily’s white dre^, and gave to the beautiful hand and arm, 
which, escaping from the draperied sleeve, rested on the side of 
her rustic arm-chair, the semblance of polished marble. 

Ten years had passed since Emily was first introduced to the 
reader; and yet, so slight were the changes wrought by time upon 
her face and figure, that she looked scarcely any older than on 
the occasion of her first meeting Gertrude in Mr. Arnold’s church. 

She had even then experienced much of the sorrow of life, and 
learned how to distil from the bitter dregs of sufiering a balm for 
every pain. Even then; that experience, and the blessed knowledge 
she had gained from it, had both stamped themselves upon her 
countenance : the one in a sobered and subdued expression, which 
usually belongs to more mature years ; the other, in that sweet, calm 
smile of trust and hope, which proclaims the votary of Heaven. 

Therefore time had little power upon her, and as she was then 
BO wn* now; lovely in her outward appearance, and still more 
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lovely in heart and life. A close ohserver might, however, per¬ 
ceive in her a greater degree of buoyancy of spirit, keenness of 
interest in what was going on about her, and evident enjoyment of 
life, than she had formerly evinced; and this was due, as En\ily 
felt and acknowledged, to her recent close companionship with one 
to whom she was bound by the warmest affection, and who, by her 
lively sympathy, her constant devotion, her natural appreciation 
of the entertaining and the ludicrous, as well as the beautiful and 
the true, and Inu- earnest and unsparing efforts to bring her much- 
loved,Ifriend into communion with everything she herself enjoyed, 
had called into play faculties which blindness had rendered almost 
dormant, and become what Uncle True bade her bo, eyes to her 
benefactor. 

On the present occasion, however, as Emily s;it alone, shutout 
from the beautiful .sumset, and uncon.scious of the shadows that 
played over her in the moonlight, her thoughts stH'mi'd to be sad. 
She held her head a little on one side, in a listening attitude, and, 
as often as she heard the sound of the gate swinging in the breeze, 
she would start, while a look of anxiety, and even pain, would 
cross her features. 

At length, .some one emerges from behind the high fuice which 
screens the garden from piiblic gaze, and ai>proachos the gate. 
None but Emil^^’s quick ear could have distinguished the light stcji; 
but she hears it at once, and, rising, goes to meet the new comer, 
whom we mu.st pa^i.se to introduce, for, though an old acciuaiutancc, 
time has not left her unchanged, and it would be hard to recog¬ 
nize in her our little quondam Gertrude. 

The present Gertrude — for she it i.s—has now become a young 
lady. She is some inches taller than Emily, and her figure is 
slight and delicate. Her complexion is dark, but clear, and ren¬ 
dered brilliant by the rosy hue that flu.shcs her checks; but that 
may be the effect of her rapid walk from the railroad station. 
She has taken off her bonnet, and is swinging it by the string, — a 
habit she always had us a child ; so wo will acipiit her of any 
coquettish desire to display an unusually fine head of hair. 

Gertrude’s eyes have retained their old lustre, and do not now 
look too large for her face; and, if her mouth be less olsssically 
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formed than the strict rule of beauty would commend, one can easily 
forgive that, in consideration of two rows of small pearly teeth, 
which are as regular and even as a string of beads. Her neat 
dress of spotted muslin fits close to her throat, and her simple black 
mantle does not conceal the roundness of her taper waist. 

What then ? Is Gertrude a beauty ? 

By no means. Hers is a face and form about which there 
would be a thousand different opinions, and out of the whole num¬ 
ber few would pronounce her beautiful. But there are &ces 
whose ever-varying expression one loves to watch, — tell-tale faces, 
that speak the truth and proclaim the sentiment within; faces that 
now light up with intelligence, now beam with mirth, now sadden 
at the tale of sorrow, now bum with a holy indignation for that 
which the soul abhors, and now, again, are sanctified by the divine 
presence, when the heart turns away from the world and itself, and 
looks upward in the spirit of devotion. Such a face was Gertrude’s. 

There are forms, too, which, though neither dignified, queenly or 
fairy-like, {wssess a grace, an ease, a self-possession, a power of 
moving lightly and airily in their sphere, and never being in any 
one’s way, — and such a form was Gertrude’s. 

Whatever charm those attractions might give her,and there 
were those who estimated it highly,— it was undoubtedly greatly 
enhanced by an utter unconsciousness, on her part, of possessing 
any attractions at all. The early-engrafted belief in her own per¬ 
sonal plainness had not yet deserted her; but she no longer felt 
the mortification she had formerly labored under on that account. 

As she perceived Miss Graham coming to meet her, she quick¬ 
ened her pace, and, joining her near the door-step, wher^# path 
turning to the right led into the garden, passed her arm afiection- 
ately over Emily’s shoulder, in a manner which the latter’s blind¬ 
ness, and Gertrude’s superior height and ability to act as guide, 
had of late rendered usual, and, turning into the walk which led 
from the house, said, w'hile she drew the shawl closer around her 
blind friend, 

“ Here I am again, Emily! Have you been alone ever since I 
went away*? ” 

“Yes, dear, most of the time, and have been qmite worried 
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to think you were travelling about in Boston this excessively warm 
day.” 

“ It has not hurt me in the least; I only enjoy this cool breeze 
all the more ; it is such a contrast to the heat and dust of the 
city ! ” 

“ But, Gerty,” said Emily, stopping short in their walk, “ what 
are you coming away from the hou.se for? You have not been to 
tea, my child.” 

“ I know it, Emily, but I don't want any 8up|*cr.” 

They walkeil on for some time, slowly and in perfect silence. 
At last Emily said, 

“ Well, Gertrude, have you nothing to tell me?” 

(), yes, a great deal, but — ” 

“ But you know it will be .siid new.s to me, and so you don’t like 
to spejik it; is it not so ? ” 

“I ought not to have the vanity, dear Emily, to think it would 
trouble you very much ; but, ever since last evening, when I told 
you what Mr. W'. said, and what I had in my mind, and you 
seemed to feel so badly at the thought of our being sepurated, I 
have felt almost doubtful what it wa.s right for me to do." 

“And I, on the other hand, Gertrudevhave been reproaching 
myself for allowing you to have any knowledge of my feeling in the 
matter, lest I .should be influencing you again.st yimr duty, or, at 
least, making it harder for you to fulfil. I leol that you are right, 
Gertrude, and that, instead of opposing, I ought to do everything 
I can to forward your plams.” 

“ Dear Emily ! ” exclaimed (jertrude, vehemently, “ if you 
thougl4^so from what I told you yesteivlay, you would be con- 
vincedVhad you seen and heard all that 1 have to-<luy.” 

“ Why ? are matters any worse than they were at Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van’s ? ” 

“ Much worse than I described to you. I <Ud not then know 
myself all that Mrs. Sullivan had to contend with; Imt I have 
been at their hoase nearly all the time since I left homo this morn¬ 
ing (for Mr. W. did not detain me five minutes), and it really 
(lues not seem to me safe for such a timid, duliuute womtua as Mrs. 
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Sullivan to bo alone with Mr. ('ooper, now that hia mind is in 
such a dreadful state.” 

“ But, do you think you can do any good, Gertrude ? ” 

“ I know I can, dear Emily; I can manage him much better 
than she can, and at the Siinio time do more for his comfort and 
hapj)iucs.s. lie is like a child now, and full of whims. When he 
can possibly be indulged, Mrs. Sullivan will please him at any 
amount of inconvenience, and even danger, to herself; not only 
because he is her father, and'she feels it her duty, but I actually 
think she is afraid of him, he is so irritable and violent. She 
tells me he often takes it into his head to do the strangest things, 
such as going out late at night, when it would he perfectly unsafe; 
and .sleeping with his window wide open, though his room is on 
the lower floor.” 

“ I’oor woman ! ” exclaimed Emily ; “ what does she do in such 
cases ? ” 

“ I can tell you, Emily, for I saw an instanee of it to-day. 
When I first wont in this morning, he was preparing to make a 
coal-fir^^ the grate, notwithstanding the heat, which was becom¬ 
ing intense in the city.” 

“ And Mrs. Sullivan 4” said Emily. 

“ Was sitting on the lower stair, in the front entry, crying.” 

“ Poor thing ! ” mTinnured Emily. 

“ She could do nothing with him,” continued Gertrude, “ and 
had given up in despair.” 

“ She ought to have a strong woman, or a man, to take care of 
him.” 

“ That is what she dreads, more than anything. She says it 
would kill her to see him unkindly treated, as he would be sure to 
bo by a stranger ; and, besides, I can see that she shrinks from the 
idea of having any one in the house to whom she is unaccustomed. 
She is exceedingly neat and particular in all her arrangements, 
has always done her work herself, and declares she would sooner 
admit a wild beast into her family than an Irish girl.” 

“ Her new house has not been a source of much pleasure to her 
yet, has it ? ” 

“ 0, no. She was saying, to-day, how strange it seemed. 
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when she had been looking forward so long to the comfort of a 
new and well-built tenement, that, just as she had moved in and 
got everything funiished to her mind, she should have this great 
trial come upon her.” 

“ It seems strange to me,” said Emily, “ that she did not sooner 
perceive its approach. I noticed, when I went with you to the 
house in E-street, the failure in the old man’s intellect.” 

“ I had observed it for a long time,” remarked Gertrude, “ but 
never spoke of it to her; and I do not think she was in the least 
aware of it, until about the time of their i-enioval, when the 
breaking up of old associations had a sad effect upon poor Mr. 
Cooper.” 

“ Don’t you think, Gertrude, that the pulling down of the 
church, and his consequent loss of employment, were a great 
injury to his mind ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, I am sure of it; he altered very much after that, 
and never seemed so happj’, even while they were in the hovse in 

£-street; and when the owners of that land concluded to take 

it for stores and warchou.scs, and gave Mrs. Sullivan nuti|^hat she 
would be obliged to leave, the old sexton’s mind gave way cntirelj'.” 

“ Sad thing ! ” said Emily. ” How ol<} is he, Gertrude ? ” 

“ I don’t know exactly, but I believe he is very old; I remem¬ 
ber Mrs. Sullivan’s telling me, some time ago, that he was near 
eighty.” 

“ Is he so old as that ? Then I am not surprised that these 
changes have made him childish.” 

“ O, no. Melancholy as it is, it is no more tlian we may any of 
US come to, if we live to his age; and, as he seems for the most 
part full as contented and happy as I have ever seen him appear, 
I do not lament it so much on his own account as on M rs. Sulli¬ 
van’s. But I do, Emily, feel dreadfully anxious about her." 

“ Does it seem to be so very hard for her to bear up under it ? ” 

“ I think it would not be, if she were well; but there is something 
the matter with her, and I fear it is more serious than she allows, 
for she looks very pale, and has, I know, had several alarming ill 
turns lately.” 

“ Has she consulted a physician ? ” 
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“ No; she does n’t wish for one, and insists npon it she shajl 
soon be better; but I do not feel sure that she will, especially as 
she takes no care of herself; and that is one great reason for my 
wishing to be in town as soon as possible. I am anxious to have 
Dr. Jeremy see her, and I think I can bring it about without her 
knowing that he comes on her account. I ’ll have a severe cold 
1113 'seir, if I can’t manage it in any other way.” 

“ You speak confidently of being in town, Gertrude; so I sup- 
j ose it is all arranged.” 

“ 0, I have not told you, have I, about my visit to Mr. W. ? 
Dear, good man, how grateful I ought to be to him! He has 
promised me the situation.” 

“ I had no doubt he would, from what you told me he said to 
you at Mrs. Bruce’s.” 

“You hadn’t, really! Why, Emily, I was almost afraid to 
mention it to him. I could n’t believe he would have sufficient 
confidence in me; but he was so kind! I hardly dare tell you 
what he said about my capacity to teach, you will think me so 
vain.” 

“ You^need not tell me, my darling; I know, from his own lips, 
how highly he appreciates your ability; you could not tell me 
anything so flattering as what he told me himself.” 

“ Dear Uncle True always wanted me to be a teacher; it was 
the height of his ambition. He would be pleased, would n’t he, 
dear Emily ? ” 

“ He would no doubt have been^proud enough to see you as¬ 
sistant in a school like Mr. W.’s. I am not sure, however, but he 
would think, as I do, that you are undertaking too much. You 
expect to be occupied in the school the greater part of ev-ery 
morning, and yet you propose to establish yourself as nurse to 
Mrs. Sullivan, and guardian to her poor old father. My dear 
child, you are not used to so much care, and I shall be constantly 
troubled for you, lest your own health and strength give way.” 

“ 0, dear Emily, there is no occasion for any anxiety on my 
account; I am well and strong, and fully capable of all that I 
have planned for myself. My only dread is in the thought of 
15 
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leaving yon; and the only fear I'have is, that yon will miss mo 
and perhaps feel as if — ” 

“I know what you would say, Gerfl-ude. You need not fear 
that; I am sure of your affection. I am confident you love me 
next to your duty, and I would not for the world that you .should 
give me the preference. So dismiss that thought from your mind, 
and do not carry with you the belief that I would be selfish 
enough to desire to retain you a moment. I only wish, my dear, 
that for the present yon had not thought of entering the school. 
You might then have gone to Mrs. Sullivan’s, staid as long as 
you were needed, and perhaps found, by the time we are ready to 
start on our southern tour, that your services could be quite dis¬ 
pensed with ; in which case, you could accompany us on a journey 
which I am sure your health will by that time require.” 

“ But, dear Emilj', how could I do that ? I could not propose 
myself as a visitor to Mrs. Sullivan, however useful I might intend 
to be to her ; nor could I speak of nursing to a woman who will not 
acknowledge that she is ill. 1 thought of all that, and it seemed 
to me impossible, with all the delicacy and tact in thMrorld, to 
bring it about; for I have been with you so long that Mrs. Sul¬ 
livan, I have no doubt, thinks me entirely unfitted for her primitive 
way of life. It was only when Mr. W. spoke of his wanting an 
assistant, and, as I imagined, hinted that he should like to employ 
me in that capacity, that the present plan occurred to me. I 
knew, if I told Mr.s. Sullivan that I was engaged to teach there, 
and that you were not coming to town at all, but were soon going 
south, and represented to her that I wanted a boarding-place for 
the winter, she would not only be loth to refuse me a home with 
her, but would insist that I should go nowhere else.” 

“ And it proved as you expected ? ” 

” Exactly ; and she showed so much pleasure at the thought of 
my being with her, that 1 realized still more how much she needed 
some one.” 

“ She will have a treasure in you, Gertrude; I know that, very 
well.” 

“No, indeed! I do not hope to be of much use. The feeling 
I have is, that, however little I may be able to aeoompHsh, it will 
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be more than any one else could do for Mrs. Sullivan. She has 
lived so retired that she has not an intimate friend in the city, 
and I do not really know of any one, except myself, whom she 
would willingly admit under her roof. She is used to me and 
loves me; lam no restraint upon her, and she allows me to assist 
in whatever she is doing, although sho often says that I live a 
lady’s life now, and am not used to work. She knows, too, that 
I have an influence over her fiither; and I have, — strange as it 
may seem to you, — I liaxe more then I know how to account for 
myself. 1 think it is partly because I am not at all afraid of him, 
and am firm in opposing his unreasonable fancies, and partly be¬ 
cause I am more of a stranger than Mrs. Sullivan. But there is 
still another thing which gives me a great control over him. He 
naturally associates me in his mind with Willie; for we were for 
some years constantly together, both left the house at the same 
time, and he knows, too, that it is through me that the corre¬ 
spondence with him is chiefly carried on. Since his mind has been 
so weak, he seems to think continually of Willie, and I can at 
any moomnt, however irritable or wilful he may be, make him 
calm andquiet by proposing to tell him the latest news from his 
grandson. It does not matter how often I repeat the contents of 
the last letter, it is always new to him; and you have no idea, 
Emily, what power this little circumstance gives me. Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van Mes how easily I can guide his thoughts, and I noticed what 
a load of care seemed to be taken from her mind by mei cly having 
me there to-day. She looked so happy when I car. e away to¬ 
night, and spoke so hopefully of the comfort it wou.d be during 
the winter to have me with her, that I felt repaid for any sacrifice 
it has been to me. But when I came home, and saw you, and 
thought of your going so far away, and of the length of time it 
might be before I should live with you again, I felt as if—” 
Gertrude could say no more. She laid her head on Emily’s 
shoulder, and wept. 

Emily soothed her with the greatest tenderness. “ We have 
been very happy together, Gerty,” said she, “ and I shall miss 
you sadly; half the enjoyment of my life has of late years been 
borrowed from yon. But I never loved you half so well as I do 
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now, at the very time that we must part; for I see in the sacri¬ 
fice you are making of yourself one of the noblest and most 
important traits of character a woman can possess. I know how 
much you love the Sullivans, and you have certainly every reason 
for being attached to them, and desiring to repay your old obliga¬ 
tions ; but your leaving us at this time, and renouncing, without 
a murmur, the southern tour from which you expected so imich 
pleasure, proves that my Gerty is the brave, good girl I always 
hoped and prayed she might become. You are in the path of 
duty, Gertrude, and will be rewarded by the approbation of your 
own conscience, if in no other way.” 

As Emily finished speaking, they reached a corner of the gar¬ 
den, and wei^ here met by a servant-girl, who had been looking 
for them to announce that Mrs. Bruce and her son wore in the 
parlor, and had asked for them both. 

“ Did you get her buttons in town, Gertrude ? ” inquired Emily. 

“ Yes, I found some that were an excellent match for the dress ; 
she probably wants to know what success I had; but how can I 
go in 1 ” 

“ I will return to the house with Katy, and you can go in at 
the side-door, and reach your own room without being seen. I 
will excuse you to Mrs. Bruce for the present; and, when you 
have bathed your eyes, and feel composed, you can come in and 
report concerning the errand she intrusted to you.” 



CHAPTER XXI. 

But had we best retire 1 I-aee a storm. 

Miltoh. 

Accormnoi-y, ■when Gertrude entered the room half an hour 
afterwards, there was no evidence in her appearance of any 
unusual distress of mind. Mrs. Bruce nodded to her good- 
naturedly from a corner of the sofa. Mr. Bruce rose and offered 
his chair, at the same time that Mr. Graham pointed to a vacant 
window-seat near him, and said, kindly, “ Here is a place for you, 
Gertrude.” 

Declining, however, the civilities of both gentlemen, she with¬ 
drew to an ottoman which stood near an open glass door, where 
she was almost immediately joined by Mr. Bruce, who, seating 
himself iti an indolent attitude upon the upper row of a fight of 
steps which led from the window to the garden, commenced oon- 
ver.sation with her. 

Mr. Bruce — the same gentleman who some years before wore 
a velvet smoking-cap, and took afternoon naps in the grass — had 
recently returned from Europe, and, glorying in the renown ac¬ 
quired from a moustache, a French tailor, and the possession of 
a handsome property in his own right, now viewed himself with 
more complacency than ever. 

“ So you’ve been in Boston all day. Miss Flint ? ” 

“ Yes, nearly all day.” 

“ Did n’t you find it distres,singly warm ? ” 

“ Somewhat so.” 

“ I tried to go in to attend to some business that mother was 
anxious about, and even went down to the depot; but I had to 
give it up.” 


15 * 
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“ Were you overpowered by the heat ? ” 

“ I was.” 

“ How unfortunate! ” remarked Gertrude, in a half'Compassion- 
ate, half-ironical tone of voice. 

Mr. Bruce looked up, to judge, if possible, from her counte¬ 
nance, whether she were serious or not; but, there being little 
light in the room, on account of the warmth of the evening, he 
could not decide the question in his mind, and therefore replied, 
“ I dislike the heat. Miss Gertrude, and why should I expose 
myself to it unnecessarily ? ” 

“ 0,1 beg your pardon; I thought you spoke of important 
business.” 

“ Only some affair of my mother’s. Nothing I felt any interest 
in, and she took the state of the weather for an excuse. If I had 
known th^ you were in the cars, as I have since heard, I should 
certainly have persevered, in order to have had the pleiisure of 
Walking down Washington-street with j’ou.” 

“ I did not go down Washington-street.” 

“ But you would have done so with a suitable escort,” sug¬ 
gested the young man. 

“ If I had gone out of mj' way for the sake of accompanying 
my escort, the escort would have been a very doubtful advantage,” 
said Gertrude, laughing. 

“ How very practical you are. Miss Gertrude ! Do 3 ’ou mean 
to say that, when j-ou go to the city, you always have a settled 
plan of operations, and never swerve from j'our cmirsc t ” 

“ By no means. I trust I am not difficult to influence when 
there is a sufficient motive.” 

The young man bit his lip. “ Tlieii you never act without a 
motive ; pray, what is your motive in wearing that broad-brinuned 
hat when you arc at work in the garden T ” 

“ It is an old habit, adopted some years ago from motives of 
convenience, and still adhered to, in spite of later inventions, which 
would certainly be a better protection from the sun. I iiittst 
plead guilty, I fear, to a little obstinacy in my partiality for that 
old hat.” 

“ Why not acknowledge the truth. Miss Gertrude, and confciw 
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that you wear it in order to look so very fanciful and pictur(Sque 
that the neighbors’ slumbers are disturbed by the very thoughts 
of it I My own morning dresuns, for instance, as you are well 
aware, are so haunted by that hat, as seen in company with its 
owner, that I am daily drawn, as if by magnetic attraction, in the 
direction of-the garden. You will have a heavy account to settle 
with Morpheus, one of these days, for defrauding him of his rights; 
and your conscience too will suffer for injuries to my health, 
sustained by continued exposure to early dews.” 

“ It is hard to condemn me for such innocent and unintentiopal 
mischief; but, since I am to experience so much future remote on 
account of your morning visits, I shall take upon myself the 
responsibility of forbidding them.” 

“ 0! you would n’t be so unkind! — especially after all the 
pains I have taken to impart to you the little I know of horticul¬ 
ture.” 

“ Very little I think it must have been; or I have but a little 
memory,” said Gertrude, laughing. 

“ Now, how can you be so ungrateful ? Have you forgotten 
the pains I took yesterday to acquaint you with the different 
varieties of ro.ses ? Don’t you remember how much I had to say 
at first of damask roses and damask bloom ; and how, before I had 
finished, I could not find words enough in praise of blushes, espe¬ 
cially such sweet and natural ones as met my eyes while I was 
speaking ? ” 

“ I know you talked a great deal of nonsense. I hope you 
don’t think I listened to it all.” 

“ 0, Miss Gertrude! It is of no use to say flattering thin^ 
to you; you always look upon my compliments as so many jokes.* 

“ I have told you, several times, that it was the most useless 
thing in the world to waste so much flattery upon me. I am glad 
you are beginning to realize it.” 

“Well, then, to ask a serious question, where were you this 
morning ? ” 

“ At what hour ? ”. 

“ Half-past seven.” 

“ On my way to Boston, in the care.” 
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“ Is it possible ?.— so early! Why, I thought you went at ten. 
Then, all the time I was watching by the garden wall to get a 
chance to sa;^ good-moruing, you were half a dozen miles away. 
I wish I had not wasted that hour so; I might have spent it in 
sleeping.” 

“ Very true, it is a great pity.” 

“ And then half an hour more here this evening ! How came 
you to keep me waiting so long ? ” 

“I?—men?” 

“ Why, now, to-night.” 

“ I was not aware of doing so. I certainly did not take your 
visit to myself.” 

“ My visit certainly was not meant for any one else.” 

“ Ben,” said Mr. Graham, approaching rather abruptly, and 
taking part in the conversation, “ arc you fond of gardening ? I 
thought I heard you jast now speaking of roses.” 

“ Yes, sir; Miss Flint and I were having quite a discussion upon 
flowers, — rose.s especially.” 

Gertrude, availing herself of Mr. Graham’s approach, tried to 
make her escape and join the ladies at the sofa ; but Mr. Bruce, 
who had risen on Mr. Graham’s addressing him, sjiw her inten¬ 
tion, hnd frastrated it by placing himself in the way, so that she 
could not pass him without positive rudeness. 51r. Graham 
continued, “ I propose placing a small fountain in the vicinity of 
Miss Flint’s flower-garden; won’t you walk down with me, and 
give your opinion of my plan ? ” 

“ Is n’t it too dark, sir, to — ” 

“ No, no, not at all; there is ample light for our purpose; this 
way, if you please; ” and Mr. Bruce was compelled to follow 
where Mr. Graham led, though, in spite of his acquaintance with 
Paris manners, he made a wry face, and shook his head men¬ 
acingly. 

Gertrude was now permitted to relate to Mrs. Bruce the results 
of the shopping which she h.ad undertaken on her account, and 
display the buttons, which proved very satisfactory. The gentle¬ 
men, soon after returning to the parlor, took seats near the sofa. 
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and, tlTe company forming one group, the conversation became 
general. 

“ Mr. Graham,” said Mrs. Bruce, “ I have been questioning 
Emily about your visit to the south ; and, from the route which 
sheAjls me you propose taking, I think it will be a charming 
tri]^” 

“ I hope so, madam, — we have been talking of it for some 
time; it will be an excellent thing for Emily, and, as Gertrude 
has never travelled at all, I anticipate a great deal of pleasure 
for her.” 

“ Ah ! then you are to be of the party. Miss Flint ? ” 

“ Of course, of course,” answered Mr. Graham, without giving 
Gertrude a chance to speak for herself; “ we depend upon Ger¬ 
trude, — could n’t get along at all without her.” 

“ It will be delightful for you,” continued Mrs. Bruce, her eyes 
still fixed on Gertrude. 

“ 1 did expect to go with Mr. and Miss Graham,” answered 
Gertrude, “ and looked forward to the journey with, the greatest 
eagerness; but I have just decided that I must remain in Boston 
this winter.” 

“ What are you talking about, Gertrude ?” asked Mr. Graham. 
“ What do you mean ? This is all news to me.” 

“ And to me, too, sir, or I should have informed you of* it 
before. I supposed you expected me to accompany you, and 
there is nothing I should like so much. I should have told you 
before of the circumstances that now make it impossible; but 
they are of quite recent occurrence.” 

“ But we can’t give you up, Gertrude; I won’t hear of such a 
thing; you must go with us, in spite of circumstances.” 

“ I fear I shall not be able to,” said Gertrude, smiling pleas¬ 
antly, but still retaining her firmness of expression; “ you are 
very kind, sir, to wish it.” 

“ Wish it! — I tell you I insist upon it. Yon are under my 
care, child, and I have a right to say what you shall do.” 

Mr. Graham was beginning to get excited. Ckrtrude and 
Emily both looked troubled, but neither of them spoke. 

“ Give me your reasons, if you have any,” added Mr. Graham, 
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vehemently, “ and let me know what has put this strange notion 
into your head.” 

“ I will explain it to you to-morrow, sir.” 

“ To-morrow ! I want to know now.” 

Mrs. Bruce, plainly perceiving that a family storm was View¬ 
ing, wisely rose to go. Mr. Graham suspended his wrath until 
she and her son had taken leave; but, as soon as the door was 
closed upon them, burst forth with real anger. 

Now tell me what all this means! Here I plan my business, 
and make all my arrangements, on purpose to be able to give up 
this winter to travelling, — and that, not so much on my own 
account as to give pleasure to both of you, — and, just as every¬ 
thing is settled, and we are almost on the point of starting, Ger¬ 
trude announces that she has concluded not to go. Now, I 
should like to know her reasons.” 

Emily undertook to explain Gertrude’s motives, and ended by 
expressing her own approbation of her course. As soon as she 
had finished, Mr. Graham, who had listened very impatiently, and 
interrupted her with many a “ pish! ” and “ pshaw ! ” burst forth 
with redoubled indignation. 

“ So Gerty prefers the Sullivans to us, and you seem to en¬ 
courage her in it! I should like to khow what they’ve ever done 
for her, compared with what I have done ! ” 

“ They have been friends of hers for years, and, now that they 
are in great distress, she does not feel as if she could leave them ; 
and I confess I do not wonder at her decision.” 

“ I must say I do. She prefers to make a slave of herself in 
Mr. W.’s school, and a still greater slave in Mrs. Sullivan’s fam¬ 
ily, instead of staying with us, where she has always been treated 
like a lady, and, more than that, like one of my own family! ” 

“ 0, Mr. Graham! ” said Gertrude, earnestly, “ it is not a 
matter of preference or choice, except as I feel it to be a duty.” 

“ And what makes it a duty ? Just because you used to live 
in the same house with them, and that boy out in Calcutta has 
sent you home a camel’s-hair scarf, and a cage-full of miserable 
little birds, and written you a great package of letters, you thipk 
you must forfeit your own interests to take care of his sick rela- 
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tions! I can’t say that I see how their claim compares with 
mine. Have n’t I given you the best of educations, and spared no 
expense either for your improvement or your happiness ?” 

“ I did not think, sir,” answered Gertrude, humbly, and yet 
wi^quiet dignity, “ of counting up the favors I had received, 
and measuring my conduct accordingly. In that case, my obli¬ 
gations to you are immen,sc, and you would certainly have the 
greatest claim upon my services.” 

“ Services! I don’t want your services, child. Mrs. Ellis can 
do (juite as well as you can for Emily, or me either; but I like 
your company, and think it is very ungrateful in you to leave u% 
as you talk of doing.” 

“ Father,” said Emily, “ I thought the object, in giving Ger¬ 
trude a good education, was to make her independent of all the 
world, and not simply dependent upon us.” 

“ Emily,” said Mr. Graham, “ I tell you it is a matter of feel- 
ing, — you don’t seem to look upon the thing in the light I 
do; but you arc both against me, and I won’t talk any more 
about it.” 

So saying, Mr. Graham took a lamp, went to his study, shut 
the door hard, — not ta say slammed it, — and was seen no more 
that night. 

Poor Gertrude! Mr. Graham, who had been so kind and 
generous, who had seldom before spoken harshly to her, and had 
always treated her with great indulgence, was now deeply offend¬ 
ed. He had called her ungrateful; he evidently felt that'she 
had abused his kindness, and believed that he and Emily stood in 
her estimation secondary to other, and, as he considered them, 
far less warm-hearted friends. Deeply wounded and grieved, she 
hastened to say good-night to the no less afflicted Emily, and, 
seeking her own room, gave way to feelings that exhausted her 
spirit, and caused her a sleepless night. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Virtuo Is bold, and goodness sorer fearful. 

Sbakspeasb. 

Left at three years of age dependent upon the mercy and 
charity of a.world in which she was friendless and alone, Ger¬ 
trude had, during the period of her residence at Nan Grant’s, 
found little of that mercy, and still less of that charity. But, 
although her turbulent Bj)irit rebelled at the treatment she re¬ 
ceived, she was then too young to reason upon the subject, or 
come to any philosophical conclusions upon the general hardness 
and cruelty of humanity; and, had she done so, such impressions 
could not but have been effaced amid the atmosphere of love and 
kindness which surrounded her during the succeeding period, 
when, cherished and protected in the home of her kind foster- 
father, she enjoyed a degree of parental tenderness which rarely 
tails to the lot of an orphan. 

And having, through a similar providence, found in Emily ad¬ 
ditional proof of the fact that the tie of,kindred blood is not 
always needed to bind heart to heart in the closest bonds of 
sympathy and affection, she had hitherto, in her unusually happy 
experience, felt none of the evils that spring from dependence 
upon the bounty of strangers. The unfriendly conduct of Sirs. 
Ellis had, at times, been a source of irritation to her; but the 
housekeeper’s power and influence in the family were limited by 
her own dependence upon the good opinion of those she served, 
and Gertrude's patience and forbearance had at last nearly dis¬ 
armed her enmity. 

-From Mr. Graham she had until now experienced only kind¬ 
ness. On her first coming to live with them, he had, to be sure, 
taken very little notice of her, and, so long as she was quiet, well- 
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mannered, and no trouble to anybody, had been quite indifferent 
concerning her. lie observed that _ Emily was fond of the girl 
and liked to have her with her; and, though he wondered at her 
taste, was glad that she should be indulged. It was not long, 
however, before he was led to notice in his daughter’s favorite a 
quickness of mind and propriety of deportment which had the 
effect of creating an interest in her that soon increased to posi¬ 
tive partiality, especially when he discovered her taste for gar¬ 
dening, and her perseverance in laboring among her flowers. He 
not only get OS' a portion of his grounds for her use, but, charmed 
with her success during the first summer after the appropriation 
was made, added to the original flower-garden,' and diimself 
assisted in laying out and ornamenting it. Emily formed no plan 
with regard to Gertrude’s education to which she did not obtain 
n ready a.ssent from her father; and Gertrude, deeply grateful for 
so much bounty, spared no pains to evidence her sense of obli- 
giition and regard, by treating Mr. Graham with the greatest 
respect and attention. 

But, unfortunately for the continuance of these amicable rela¬ 
tions, Mr. Graham possessed neither the disinterested, forbearing 
spirit of Uncle True, or ^he saintly patience and self-sacrifice of 
Emily. Mr. Graham was a liberal and highly respectable man; 
he had the reputation, as the world goes, of being a remarkably 
high-minded and honorable man; and not without reason, for his 
conduct had oftentimes justified this current report of him. But, 
alas ! he was a, sel^k man, and often took very one-sided views. He 
had supported and educated Gertrude,— he liked her,— she was 
the person whom he preferred for a travelling companion for 
himself and Emily, — nobody else Irad any claim upon her to 
compare with his,— and he either could not or would not see that 
her duty lay in any other direction. 

And yet, while he was ready to act the tyrant, he deceived 
himself with the idea that he was the best friend she had in the 
world. He was not capable of Understanding that kind of 
regard which causes one to find gratification in whatever tends to 
the present or future welfare of another, without reference to 
, himself or his own interests. Acting, therefore, under the influ- 
16 
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ence of his own prejudiced and narrow sentiments, Mr. Graham 
gave way to his ill-temper, and di.stressed Gertrude by the first 
really harsh and severe language he had ever used towards her. 

During the long hours of a wakeful and restle.ss night, Ger¬ 
trude had ample time to review and consider her own situation 
nnd circumstances. At first, her only emotion was one of grief 
and distress, such as a child might feel on being reproved ; but 
that gradually sub.sided, as other and bitter thoughts ro.se up in 
her mind. “What right,” thought she, “ has Mr. Graham to treat 
me thus,—to tell mel shall go with them on this southern journey, 
and speak as if my other friends were ciphers in his estimation, 
and ought to'bc in my own ? Docs he consider that my freedom 
is to be the price of my education, and am I no longer to be able 
to say yes or no ? Kmily does not think .so; Emily, who loves 
and needs me a thousand times more than Mr. Graham, thinks I 
have acted rightly, and assured me, only a few hours ago, that it 
was my duty to carry out the jdaiis I bad formed. And iny 
solemn .promise to Willie ! is that to be held for nothing ? No,” 
thought she, “ it would be tyranny in Mr. Graham to in.si.st upon 
my remaining with them, and 1 am glad I have resolved to break 
away from such thraldom. Besides, I was educated to teach, 
and Mr. W. says it is important to commence at once, while my 
studies are fre.sh in my mind. Perhap.s, if I yielded now, and 
Staid here living in luxury, I should continue to do so until I 
lost the power of regaining my independence. It is cruel in Mr. 
Graham to try to deprive me of my free-will.” 

So much said pride; and Gertrude’s heart, naturally proud, 
and only kept in check by strict and conscientious self-control, 
listened a while to such suggestions. But not long. She had 
accustomed herself to view the conduct of others in that spirit 
of charity which she desired should be exercised towards her 
own, and milder thoughts soon took the place of these excited 
and angry feelings. 

“ Perhaps,” said she to herself, as she reviewed in her mind 
the'conversation of the evening, “it is, after all, pure kindness to 
me that prompted Mr. Graham’s interference. Ho may think, 
as Emily does, that I am undertaking too much. It is impossi- 
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ble for him to know how strong my motives are, how deep I con¬ 
sider my obligations to the Sullivans, and how much I am 
needed by them at this time. I had no idea, either, that it was 
such an understood thing that I was to be of the party to the 
south; for, though Emily talked as if she took it for granted, 
BIr. Graham never spoke of it, or asked me to go, and I could 
not suppose it would be any great disappointment to him to have 
me refuse; but, after his planning the journey, as he says he has 
done, with reference to the enjoyment of us both, I do not wonder 
at his being somewhat annoyed. He probably feels, too, as if I 
had been under his guardianship so long that he has almost a 
right to decide upon my conduct. And be has be*n very indul¬ 
gent to me,— and I a stranger, with no claims ! Oil hate to 
have him think me so ungrateful! 

“ Shall I then decide to give up my teaching, go to the south, 
and leave dear Mrs. Sullivan to sutler, perhaps die, while I am 
away ? No, that is impossible. I will never be such a traitor to 
my own heart, and my sense of ri^ht; sorry as I shall be to 
offend Mr. Graham, I must not allow fear of his anger to turn 
me from my duty.” 

Having thus resolved j.o brave the tempest that she well knew 
she must encounter, and committed her cause to Him who judgeth 
righteously, Gertrude tried to compose herself to sleep; but 
found it impossible to obtain any untroubled rest. Scarcely had 
slumber eased her mind of the weight that pressed upon it, before 
dreams of an equally painful nature seized upon her, and startled- 
her back to consciousness. In some of these visions she beheld 
Mr. Graham, angry and excited as on the previous evening, and 
threatening her with the severest marks of his displeasure if she 
dared to thwart his plans; and then, again, she seemed to see 
Willie, the same boyish youth from whom she had parted nearly 
five years before, beckoning her with a sad countenance to the 
room where his pale mother lay in a swoon, as Gertrude had a 
few weeks before discovered her. Exhausted by a succession of 
such harassing images, she at length gave up the attempt to obtain 
any rest through sleep, and, rising, s»ted herself at the window, 
where, watching the now descending moon, and the first approach 
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of dawn, she found, in quiet self-communing, the strength and 
courage which, she felt, would be requisite to carry her calmly 
and firmly through the following day ; a day destined to witness 
her sad separation from Emily, and her farewell to Mr. Graham, 
which would probably be of a still more distressing character. 
It may seem strange that anything more than ordinary mental 
courage and decision should be needful to sustain Gertrude under 
the present emergency. But, in truth, it required no small 
amount of both these qualities for a young girl of eighteen years, 
long dependent upon the liberality of an elderly man, well known 
as a stern dictator in his household, to suddenly break the bonds 
of custom and habit, and mark out a course for herself in oppo¬ 
sition to his wishes and intentions; and nothing but an urgent 
motive could have led the grateful and peace-loving Gertrude to 
such a step. The tyrannical disposition of Mr. Graham was well 
understood in his family, each member of which was accustomed 
to respect all his wishes and whims; and though he was always 
indulgent, and usually kindf none ever ventured to brave a tem¬ 
per, which, when excited, was violent in the extreme. It cannot 
then be surprising that Gertrude’s heart should have almost failed 
her, when she stood, half an hour before breakfast-time, with the 
handle of the dining-room door iu her hand, summoning ail her 
energies for another meeting with the formidable opposer of, her 
plans. She paused but a moment, however, then opened the door 
and went in. Mr. Graham was where she expected to see him, 
•sitting in his arm-chair, and on the breakfast-table by his side 
lay the morning paper. It had been Gertrude’s habit, for a year 
or two, to read that paper aloud to the old gentleman at this 
same hour, and it was for that very purpose she had now come. 

She advanced towards him with her usual “ good-morning,” 

The salutation was returned in a purposely constrained voiec. 
She seated herself, and leaned forward to take the newspaper; 
but he placed his hand upon it and prevented her. 

“ I was going to read the news to you, sir.” 

“ And I do not wish to have you read, or do anything else for 
me, until 1 know whether you have concluded to treat me with 
the respect I have a right to demand from you.” 
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“ I certainly never intended to treat you otherwise than with 
respect, Mr. Graham.” 

“ When girls or boys set themselves up in opposition to those 
older and wiser than themselves, they manifest the greatest dis¬ 
respect they are capable of; but I am willing to forgive the pa.st, 
if you assure me, as I think you will after a night’s reflection, 
that you have returned to a right sense of your duty.” 

“ I cannot say, sir, that I have changed my views with regard 
to what that duty is.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” asked Mr. Graham, rising from his 
chair and speaking in a tone which made Gerty’s heart quake, 
in spite of her brave resolution!*, “ do you mean tQ tell me that 
you have any^ea of persi.sting in your folly ? ” 

“ Is it folly, sir, to do right ? ” 

“ llight! —There is a great diAFerence of opinion between you 
and me as to what right is in this case.” 

“ But, Mr. Graham, I think, if you knew all the circumstances, 
you would not blame my conduct. have told Emily the reasons 
that influenced me, and she — ” 

“ Don’t quote Emily to me ! ” interrupted Mr. Graham, as he 
walked the floor rapidly. “ I don’t doubt she’d give her head 
to anybody that asked for it; but I hope I know a little better 
what is due to myself; and I tell you 2 )lainly, Miss Gertrude 
Flint, w'ithout any more words in the matter, that if you leave 
my house, as you propose doing, you leave it with iny displeasure; 
and that, you may find one of these days, it is no light thing to 
have incurred, — unnecessarily, too,” he muttered,— “ as you are 
doing.” 

“ I am very sorry to displease you, Mr. Draham, but — ” 

“ No, you ’re not sorry; if you were, you would not walk 
straight in the face of niy wishes,” said Mr. Graham, who began 
to observe the expression of Gertrude’s face, which, though 
grieved and troubled, had in the last few minutes acquired addi¬ 
tional firmness, instead of quailing beneath his severe and cutting 
words; —“ but, I have said enough about a matter which is not 
worthy of so much notice. Ifou can go or stay, as you please. 
I wish ^you to understand, however, that, in the former case, 1 
10 * 
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Utterly withdraw my protection and assistance from yon. You 
must take care of yourself, or trust to strangers. I suppose you 
expect your Calcutta friend will support you, perhaps come home 
and take you under his especial care; but, if you think so, you 
know little of the world. I daresay he is married to an Indian 
by this time, and, if not, has pretty imieh forgotten you.” 

“Mr. Graham,” said Gertrude, looudly, “Mr. Sullivan will 
not probably return to thi.s eouiitry lor many years, and I assure 
you I neither look to him or any one cl.se for .support; 1 intend 
to earn a maintenance for myself.” 

“ A heroic resolve ! ” said Mr. Graham, contemptuously, “ and 
pronounced with a dignity I hope you will be able to maintain. 
Am I to consider, then, that your mind is made upi? ” 

“ It is, sir,” said Gertrude, not a little strengthened for the 
dreaded necessity of pronouncing her final resolution by Mr. 
Graham’s .sarcastic speeches. 

“ And you go ? ” 

“ I mast. I believe it to. be my duty, and am therefore will¬ 
ing to sacrifice my own comfort, and, what I assure you I value 
far more, your friendship.” 

- Mr. Graham did not seem to take the least notice of the latter 
part of her remark, and before she had finished speaking so far 
forgot his usual politeness as to drown her voice in the violent 
ringing of the table-bell. 

It was answered by Katy with the breakfast; and Emily and 
Mrs. Ellis coming in at the same moment, all seated themselves 
at table, and the meal was commenced in unusual silence and 
constraint, — for Emily had heard the loud tones of her father’s 
voice, and was filled with anxiety and alarm, while Mrs. Ellis 
plainly saw, from the countenances of all present, that something 
unpleasant had occurred. 

When Mr. Graham, whose appetite appeared undiminished, 
had finished eating a hearty breakfa.st, he turned to Mrs. Ellis, 
and deliberately and formally invited her to accompany himself 
and Emily on their journey to the south, mentioning the proba¬ 
bility that they should pass some weeks in Havana. 

Mrs. Ellis, who had never before heard any intimatipn that 
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such a tour was oontemplated, accepted the inTitation with pleas¬ 
ure and alacrity, and proceeded to ask a Humber of questions 
concerning the proposed route and length of absence; while Emily 
hid her agitated face behind her tea-cup; and Gertrude, who 
had lately been reading “ Letters from Cuba,” and was aware 
that Mr. Graham knew the strong interest she consequently felt 
in the place, pondered in her mind whether it were possible that 
he could be guilty of the small and mean desire to vex and 
mortify her. 

Breakfast over, Emily hastily sought her room, where she was 
immediately joined by Gertrude. 

In answering Emily’s earnest inquiries as to the scene which 
had taken plaqp, Gertrude forebore to repeat Mr. Graham’s most 
bitter and wounding remarks; for she saw, from her kind friend’s 
pained and anxious countenance, how deeply she participated in 
her own sense of wrong and misapprehension. ' She told her, 
however, that it was now well understood by Mr. Graham that 
she was to leave, and, as his sentiments towards her were £ir 
from kindly, she thought it best to go at once, especially as she 
could never be more needed by Mrs. Sullivan than at present. 
Emily saw the reasonableness of the proposal, assented to it, and 
agreed to accompany hef to town that very afternoon; for, deeply 
sensitive at any unkindness manifested towards Gertrude, she 
preferred to have her depart thus abruptly, rather than encounter 
her father’s contemptuous neglect. 

The remainder of the day, therefore, was spent by Gertrude in 
packing, and other preparations; while Emily sat by, counselling 
and advising the future conduct of her adopted darling, lamenting 
the necessity of their separation, and exchanging with her reiter¬ 
ated assurances of continued and undiminished affection. 

“ 0! if you could only write to me, dear Emily, during your 
long absence, what a comfort it would be! ” exclaimed Gertrude. 

“ With Mrs. Ellis’ assistance, my dear,” replied Emily, “ I 
will send you such news as I can of our movements; but, though 
you may not be able to hejy much from me, you will be ever in 
my thoughts, and I shall never forget to commend my beloved 
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child to the protection and care of One who will be to her a 
better counsellor and friend than I can be.” 

In the coarse of the day Gertrude sought Mrs. Ellis, and 
astonished that lady by announcing that she had come to have 
a few farewell words with her. Surprise and curiosity, however, 
were soon superseded by the housekeeper’s eagerness to expatiate 
upon the kindness and generosity of Mr. Graham, and the 
delights of the excursion iu prospect. After wishing her a great 
deal of pleasure, Gertrude begged to hear from her by letter 
daring her absence ; to which aj j>arently unheard request Mrs. 
Ellis only replied by asking if Gertrude thought a thibet dress 
would be uncomfortable on the journey; and, when it was rejHJated 
with still greater earnestness, she, with equal unsatisfactoriness to 
the suppliant for epistolary favors, begged to know how many pairs 
of under-sleevcs she should probably require. Having responded 
to her questions, and at last gained her ear and attention, Gertrude 
obtained from her a promise to write ove letter, which would, she 
declared, be more than she had done for years. 

Before leaving the house, Gertrude sought Mr. Graham’s study, 
in hopes that he would take a friendly leave of her; but, on her 
telling him that she had come to bid him “ good-by,” he indis¬ 
tinctly muttered the simple words of that universal formula, so 
deep in its meaning when coming from the heart; so chilling 
when uttered, as on the pre.sent occasion, by stern and nearly 
closed lips; and, turning his bach upon her, took up the tongs to 
mend his fire. 

So she went away, with a tear in her eye and sadneas in her 
heart, for until now Mr. Graham had been a good friend to her. 

A far different scene Swaited her in the upper kitchen, where 
she went to seek Mrs. Prime and Katy. 

“ Bless ycr soul, dear Miss Gertrude! ” said the former, stum¬ 
bling up the staircase which led from the lower room, and wiping 
her hands on her apron, — “ how we shall miss yer! Why, the 
house won’t be worth livin’ in when you ’re out of it. My grtt<- 
cious! if you don’t come back, we shall all die out in a fort¬ 
night. Why, you ’re the life and soul of the place! But Uierc, 
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I guess 70U know what’s right; so, if you must go, we must bear 
it, — though Katy and I’ll cry our eyes out, for aught I know.” 

“ Sure, Miss Gairthrude,” said Irish Katy, “ and it’s right 
gude in you to be afther cornin’ to bid ns good-by. I don’t see 
how you gets memory to think of us all,- and I’m share yer ’ll 
never be betther oflF than what I wish yer. I can’t but think, 
miss, it ’ll go to help yer along, that everybody’s gude wishes 
and blessin’ goes with yer.” 

“Thank you, Katythank you,” said Gertrude, much touched 
by the simple earnestness of these good friends. “You must 
come and see me some time in Boston; and you too, Mrs. Prime, 
I shall depend upon it. Good-by; ” and the good-by that tww 
fell upon Gertrude’s ear was a hearty and a true one; it followe(i, 
her through the hall, and as the carryall drove away she heard 
it mingling with the rattling of the vehicle. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

One of that stubborn sort he is. 

Who, if they <mco grow fond of an opinion. 

They call it honor, honesty and faith. 

And sooner part with life than let it go. 

Rowe. 

Passing over Gertrude’s parting with Emily, her cordial recep¬ 
tion by Mrs. Sullivan, and her comniciicemeiit of school duties, 
we will look in upon her and record the events of a day in 
November, about two months after she left Mr. Graham’s. 

Rising with the sun, she made her neat toilet in a room so . 
cold that before it was completed her hands were balf-benumbedf 
nor did she, in spite of the chilling atmosphere, omit, ere she com¬ 
menced the labors of the day, to supplicate Heaven’s blessing 
upon them. Then, noiselessly entering the adjoining apartment, 
where Mrs. Sullivan was still sleeping, she lit a fire, the materials 
for which had been carefully prepared the night before, in a small 
grate, and, descending the stairs with the .same light footstep, per¬ 
formed a similar service at the cooking-stove, which stood in a 
comfortable room, where, now that the weather was cold, the 
family took their meals. The table was set, and the preparations 
for breakfast nearly completed, when Mrs. Sullivan entered, pale, 
thin and feeble in her appearance, and wrapped in a large shawl. 

“ Gertrude,” said she, “ why will you lot me sleep so, mornings, 
while you are up and at work ? I believe it has happened so 
every day this week.” 

“ For the very best reason in the world, auntie; because I 
sleep all the early part of the night, and am wide awake at day¬ 
break, and with you it is just the reverse. Besides, I like to get 
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the hrealtfast, I make such beautiful coffee. Look!” said she, 
pouring some into a cup, and then lifting the lid of the coffee-pot 
and pouring it back again ; “ see how clear it is ! Don’t you long 
for some of it, this cold morning ? ” 

Mis. Sullivan smiled, for, Uncle True having always preferred 
tea, Oiertrude did not at first know how to make coffee, and had 
been obli<;ed to come to her for instructions. 

“ Now,” said Gertrude, playfully, as she drew a comfortable 
chair close to the fire, “ I want you to sit down here and watch the 
tea-kettle boil, while I run and see if Mr. Cooper is ready to let 
me tie up his cue.” 

She went, leaving Mrs. Sullivan to think what a good girl she 
was; and presently returning with the old man, who was dressed 
with perfect neatness, she placed a chair for him, and having wait¬ 
ed, as for a child, while he seated himself, and then pinned a 
napkin about his throat, she proceeded to place the breakfast 
on the table. 

While Mrs. Sullivan poured out the coffee, Gertrude, with a 
quiet tact which rendered the action almost unobserved, removed 
the skin from a baked potato and the shell from a boiled egg, 
and, placing both on t^je plate destined for Mr. Cooper, handed 
him his breakfast in a state of preparation which obviated the 
difiiculty the old man experienced in performing these tasks for 
himself, and spared Mrs. Sullivan the anxiety she always fell at 
witnessing his clumsiness and sadly-increasing carelessness on 
those points of neatness so sacred in her eyes. Poor Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van had no appetite, and it was with diflSculty Gertrude persuaded 
her to eat anything; a few fried oysters, however, unexpectedly 
placed before her, proved such a temptation that she was induced 
to taste and finally to eat several, with a degree of relish she 
rarely felt, lately, for any article of food. As Gertrude gazed at 
her languid face, she realized, more than ever before, the change 
which had come over the active, energetic little woman; and, con¬ 
fident that nothing but positive disease could have effected such 
a transformation, she resolved that not another day should pass 
without her seeing a physician. 

Breakfast over, there were dishes to wash, rooms to be put in 
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order, dinner to be decided on and partially prepared; and all 
this Gertrude exerted herself and saw accomplished, chiefly 
through her own labor, before she went to rearrange her dress, 
previous to her departure for the school, where she had now been 
some weeks installed as assistant teacher. A quarter before 
nine she looked in at the kitchen door, and said, in a cheering tone, 
to the old man, who was cowering gloomily over the fire, 

“ Come, Mr. Cooper, won’t you go over and superintend the 
new church a little while, this morning? Mr. Miller wilF be ex¬ 
pecting you; he said yesterday that he depended on your company 
when he was at work.” 

The old map rose, and taking his great-coat from Gertrude, 
put it on with her assistance, and accompanied her in a mechanical 
sort of way, that seemed to imply a great degree of indifference 
whether he went or stayed. As they walked in silence down 
the street, Gertrude could not but revolve in her mind the singular 
coincidence which had thus made her the almost daily companion 
of another infirm old man ; nor could she fail to draw a compari¬ 
son between the genial, warm-hearted Uncle True, and the gloomy, 
discontented Paul Cooper, who, never, as we have said, possessing 
a genial temperament, now retained, in jh'** mental imbe¬ 

cility, his old characteristics in an exaggerated form. Unfavorable 
as the comparison necessarily was to the latter, it did not diminish 
the kindness and thoughtfulness of Gertrude towards her present 
charge, who was in her eyes an object of sincere compassion. 
They soon reached the new church of which Gertrude hud spoken, 
— a handsome edifice, built on the site of the old building in which 
Mr. Cooper had long officiated as sexton. It was not,yet finished, 
and a number of workmen were at this time engaged in the com¬ 
pletion of the interior. 

A man with a hod-full of mortar preceded Gertrude and her 
companion up the steps which led to the main entrance, but 
stopped iuside the porch, on hearing himself addressed by name, 
and, laying down hisjjurden, turned to respond to the well-known 
voice. 

“Good-morning, Miss Flint,”said he. “I hope you’re very 
well, this fine day. Ah ! Mr. Cooper, you’ve come to help me a 
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little, I see; — that’s right! -We can’t go on very well without 

you_you’re so used to the place. Here, sir, if you’ll come 

with me, I ’ll show you what has been done since you were here 
last; I want to know how you think we get along.” 

So saying, he was walking away with the old sexton; but Ger¬ 
trude followed, and detained him a moment, to ask if he would do 
her the favor to see Mr. Cooper safe home when he passed Mrs. 
Sullivan’s house on his way to dinner. 

“ Certainly, Miss Flint,” replied the man, “ with all the pleasure 
in the world; he has usually gone with me pretty readily, when 
you have left him in my care.” 

Having obtained this promise, Gertrude hastened towards the 
school, rejoicing in the certainty that Mr. Cooper would be safe 
and well amused during the morning, and that Mrs. Sullivan, 
freed from all responsibility concerning him, would be left to the 
rest and quiet she so much needed. 

This cordial coadjutor in Gertrude’s plan of diverting and 
occupying the old man’s mind was a respectable mason, who had 
often been in Mr. Graham’s employ, and whose good-will and 
gratitude Gertrude had won by the kindness and attention she 
had shown his fanuly during the previous winter, when they were 
sick and afflicted. In her daily walk past the church, she had 
frequently seen Mr. Miller at his work, and it occurred to her 
that, if she could awaken in Mr. Cooper’s mind an interest in the 
new structure, he might find amusement in coming there and 
watching the workmen. She had some difficulty in persuading 
him to visit a building to the erection of which he had been ve¬ 
hemently opposed, not only because it was inimical to his interests, 
but on account of the strong attachment he had for the old place 
of worship. Once there, however, he became interested in the 
work, and, as Mr. Miller took pains to make him comfortable, 
and even awakened in him the belief that he was useful, he grad¬ 
ually acquired a habit of passing the greater part of every morning 
in watching the men engaged in their various branches of industry. 
Sometimes Gertrude called for him on her return from school; and 
sometimes, as on the present pcoasiop, Mr. Miller undertook to 
acoomj^any him home, 
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Since Gertrude had been at Mrs. Sullivafl’s there was a very 
perceptible alteration in Mr. Cooper. He was much more man¬ 
ageable, looked better contented, and manifested far less irritability 
than he had previously done; and this favorable change, together 
with the cheering influence of Gertrude’s society, had for a time pro¬ 
duced a proportionately ben^cial effect upon Mrs. Sullivan ; but, 
within the last few days, her increased debility, and one or two 
sudden attacks of faintness, had awakened all, and more than all, 
of Gertrude’s former fears. She had left home with the determin¬ 
ation, as soon as she should be released from her school duties, to 
seek Dr. Jeremy and request his attendance ; and it was in order 
to secure leisure for that purpose that she had solicited Mr. Mil¬ 
ler’s superintending care for Mr. Cooper. 

Of Gertrude’s school-duties we shall say nothing, save that 
ahe was found by Mr. W. fully competent to the performance 
of them, and that she met with those trials and discouragements 
only to which all teachers arc more or less subjected, from the 
idleness, obstinacy, or stupidity of their pupils. On this day, 
however, she was, from various causes, detained to a later hour 
than usual, and the clock struck two at the very moment 
that she was ringing Dr. Jeremy’s df>or-bell. The girl who 
opened the door knew Gertrude by sight, having often seen her at 
her masterjs house; and, telling her that, though the doctor was 
juat going to dinner, she tiiought he would see her, asked her into 
the office, where he stood, with his back to the fire, eating an 
apple, as it was his invariable custom to do before dinner. He 
laid it down, however, and advanced to meet Gertrude, holding out 
both his hands. “ Gertrude Flint, I declare! ” exclaimed he. 
“ Why, I ’ro glad to see you, my girl. Why have n’t you been 
here before, 1 should like to know ? ” 

Gertrude explained that she was living with friends, one of 
whom was very old, the other an invalid; and that so much of her 
time was occupied in school that she bad no opportomty for 
visiting. 

“ Poor excuse! ” said the doctor; “ poor excuse! But, now 
we’ve got you here, we shan’t let you go very soon; ” and, going 
to tilie feot of the staircase, he called, in die loudest pomUe tone 
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of voice, “ Mrs. Jer^! Mrs. Jerry! come! — come'down to din* 
ner as quick as you can, and put on your best cap, — we ’ve got 
company. — Poor soul!” added he, in a lower tone, addressing 
himself to Gertrude, and sqitiling good-naturedly, “she can’t hurry, 
can she, Gerty ? — she’s tat.” 

Gertrude now protested against staying to dinner, declaring she 
must hasten home, and anuouucing Mrs. Sullivan’s illness and the 
object of her visit. 

“ An hour can’t make much difference in such a case,” insisted 
the doctor. “ You must stay and dine with me, and then I ’ll go 
wlierevcr you wish, and take you with me in tlie buggy.” 

Gertrude hesitated ; the sky had clouded over, and a few flakes 
cif snow were falling; she should have an uncomfortable walk; 
and, moreover, it would be better for her to accompany the doctor, 
as the street in which she lived was principally composed of new 
houses, not yet numbered, and he might, if he were alone, have 
some difficulty in finding the right tenement. 

At this stage of her reflections, Mrs. Jeremy entered. Fat she 
certainly was, very uncommonly fat, and flushed too with her 
unwonted haste, and the excitement of anticipating the company 
of a stranger. She kisijed Gertrude in the kindest manner, and 
then, looking round and seeing that there was no one else present, 
exclaimed, glancing reproachfully at the doctor, 

“ Why, Dr. Jerry ! — ant you ashamed of yourself? I never 
trill believe you again; you made me think there was some great 
stranger here.” 

“ And, pray, Mrs. Jerry, who’s a greater stranger in this house 
than Gerty Flint ? ” 

“ Sure enough! ” said Mrs. Jeremy. “ Gertrude is a stranger, 
and I’ve got a scolding in store for her on that very account; but, 
you know. Dr. Jerry, I should nt have put on my lilao-and-pink 
for Gortrude to see; she likes me just as well in my old yellow, if 
she did tell me, when I bought it, the saucy girl, that I’d selected 
the ugliest cap in Boston. Do you remember that, Gerty ? ” 

Gerty laughed heartily at the recollection of a very amusing 
scene that took place at the milliner’s when she went shopping 
with Mm. Jeremy.. “But, come, Gert^,’* oovtiiined 
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“ dinner’s ready; take off your cloak and bonnet, and come into 
the dining-room; the doctor has got a great deal to gay, and has 
been wanting dreadfully to see you.” 

They had been sitting some minutes without a word’s having 
been spoken, beyond the usual civilities of the table, when the doc¬ 
tor, suddenly laying down his knife and' fork, commenced laud¬ 
ing, and laughed till the tears came into his eyes. Gertrude 
looked at him inquiringly, and Mrs. Jeremy said, “ There, Ger¬ 
trude 1 — for one whole week he had just such a laughing-fit, two 
or three times a day. I was as much astonished at first as you 
are; and, I confess, I don’t quite understand now what could 
have happened between him and Mr. Graham that was so very 
funny.” 

“ Come, wife,” said the doctor, checking himself in his merri¬ 
ment ; “ don’t you forestall my communication. I want to tell 
the story myself. I don’t suppose,” continued he, turning towards 
Gertrude, “ you ’vc lived five years at Mr. Graham’s, without 
finding out what a cantankerous, opinionative, obstinate old hulk 
he is ? ” 

“ Doctor ! ” said Mrs. Jeremy, reprovingly, and shaking her 
head at him. 

“ I don’t care for winking or head-shaking, wife; I speak my 
mind, and that’s the conclusion I’ve come to with regard to Mr. 
Graham; and Gertrude, here, has done the same, I have n’t a par¬ 
ticle of doubt, only she’s a good girl, and won’t say so.” 

“ I never saw anything that looked like it,” said Mrs. Jeremy, 
“ and I’ve seen as much of him'*'ag most folks. 1 meet him in 
the street almost every day, and he looks as smiling as a basket 
of chips, and makes a beautiful bow.” 

“ 1 daresay,” said the doctor; “ Gertrude and I know what 
gentlemanly manners he has when one does not walk in the very 
teeth of his opinions, ■p- eh, Gertrude ? — but when one does —” 

“ In talking politics, foi; instance,” su^ested Mrs. Jeremy. 
“ It’s your differences with him on politics that have set you 
against him so.” 

“ No, it i%fl’t,” replied the doctor. “ A man may get angry 
talking politics, and be a pretty good-natured man too, in the 
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main. I get angry myself on politics, but that is n’t the sort of 
thing I have reference to at all. It’s Graham’s wanting to lay 
down the law to everybody that comes within ten miles of him 
that I can’t endure ; his dictatorial way of acting, as if he were 
the Grand Mogul of Cochin China. I thought he’d improved of 
late years; he had a serious lesson enough in that sad afiair of poor 
Philip Amory’s; but, fact, I believe he’s been trying the old 
game again. Ha ! ha ! ha! ” shouted the good doctor, leaning 
forward, and giving Gertrude a light tap on the shoulder,— 
“ was n’t I glad when I found he’d met at last with a reasonable 
opposition ? — and that, too, where he least expected it! ” 

Gertrude looked her astonishment at his evident knowledge of 
the misunderstanding between herself and Mr. Graham; and in 
answer to that look he continued, “ You wonder where I picked 
up my information, and I ’ll tell you. It was partly from Graham 
himself; and what diverts me is to think how hard the old chap 
tried to hidp his defeat, and persuade me that he’d had his own 
way after when I saw through him, and knew as well as ho 
did that he’d found his match in you.” 

“ Dr. Jeremy,” interposed Gertrude, “ I hope you don’t 
think — ” 

“ No, my dear, I don't think you a professed pugilist; but I 
consider yon a girl of sense — one who knows what’s right—and 
will do what’s right,- in spite of Mr. Graham, or anybody else; 
and when you hear my story you will know the grounds on whi<di 
I formed my opinion with regard to the course things had taken, 
and the reasons I have for understanding the state of the case 
rather better than Graham meant I should. One day, —perhaps it 
was about two months ago — you may remember the exact time 
better than I do, — I was summoned to go and see one of Mr, 
W.’s children, who had an attack of crou|>. Mr. W. was talkii^ 
with mo, when ho was called away to see a visitor; and, on hfo 
return, he mentioned that he had just secured your services in his 
school. I was not surprised, for I knew Emily intended you &r 
a teacher, and I was thankful you had got so good a sitm^on. I 
had hardly left Mr. W.’s door, however, before I enwnintered Mr. 
Graham, and he entertained me, as we went down the street, w8i 
17 * 
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ao account of his plans for the winter. ‘ But Gertrude Flint is 
not going with you,’ said I.— ‘ Gertrude! ’ said he; ‘ certainly she 
is.’— ‘Are you sure of that ? ’ I asked. ‘ Have you invited her ? ’— 
‘ Invited her ! — No,’ was his answer; ‘ but, of course, I know she 
will go, and be glad enough of the opportunity; ,it is n’t every 
^rl in her situation that is so fortunate.’ Now, Gcrty, 1 felt a 
little provoked at his way of speaking, and I answered, in nearly 
as confident a tone as his own, ‘ I doubt, myself, whether she will 
accept the invitation.’ Upon that, Mr. Dignity straightened up, 
and such a speech as he made! I never can recall it without 
being amused, especially when I think of* the come-down that fol¬ 
lowed so soon after. I can’t, repeat it; but, goodness, Gertrude! 
one would have thought, to hear him, that it was not only impos¬ 
sible you should oppose his wishes, but actual treason in me to 
suggest such a thing. Of course, I knew better than to tell what 
I had just heard from Mr. W., but I never felt a greater curiosity 
about anything than I did to know how the matter would end. 
Two or three times I planned to drive out with my wife, see Emily, 
and hear the result; but a doctor never CJin call a day his own, 
and I got prevented. At last, one Sunday, I heard Mrs. Prime’s 
voice in the kitchen (her niece lives here), and down I went to 
make my inquiries. That woman is a friend of yours, Gertrude, 
and pretty sharp where you are concerned. She told me the truth, 
I rather think; though not, perhaps, all the particulars. It was 
not more than a day or two after that before I saw Graham. 

‘ Ah! ’ said I; ‘ when do you start ? ’ — ‘ To-morrow,’ replied he_ 

‘ Really,’T exclaimed ‘ then I shan’t see your ladies again. Will 
you take a little package from me to Gertrude?’—‘I know nothing 
about Gertrude! ’ said he, stiffly.—‘ What! ’ rejoined I, affectii^ the 
greatest surprise, ‘ has Gertrude loft you ? ’ — ‘ She has,’ answered 
he. — ‘ And dared,’ continued I, quoting his own words, * to treat 
you with such disrespect, — to trifle so with your dignity ? ’ — ‘ Dr. 
Jeremy ! ’ exclaimed he, ‘ I don’t wish to hear that young person 
mentioned; she has behaved as ungratefully as she has unwisely.’' 
— ‘ Why, about the gratitude, Graham,’ said I, ‘ I believe you said 
it would only be an additional favor on your part if you i^k her 
with you, and I can’t say but what 1 think it is wisdom ii^er to 
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make herself independent at home. But I really am sorry for^ou 
and Emily; you will miss her so much.’ — ‘ We can dispense with 
your sympathy, sir,’ answered he, ‘ for that which is no loss.’ — 
• Ah ! really ! ’ I replied ; ‘ now, I was thinking Gertrude’s society 
would be quite a loss.’— ‘ Mrs. EUis goes with us,’ said he, with a 
marked emphasis, that seemed to say she was a person whose com¬ 
pany compensated for all deficiencies. — ‘ Ah ! ’ said I, ‘ charming 
woman, Mrs. EUis! ’ Graham looked annoyed, for he is aware 
that Mrs. Ellis is my antipathy. 

“Well, you ou^t to have known better. Dr. Jerry,” said 
his kind-hearted wife, ^than to have attacked a man so on his 
weak point; it was only exciting his temper for nothing.” 

“ I was taking up the cudgels for Gertrude, wife.” 

“ And I don’t believe Gertrude wants you to take up the cudg¬ 
els for her. I have no manner of doubt that she has the kindest 
of feelings towards Mr. Graham, this blessed minute.” 

“I have, indeed, Mrs. Jeremy,” said Gertrude; “he has been 
a most generous and indulgent friend to me.” 

“ Except when you wanted to have your own way,” suggested 
the doctor. 

“ Which I seldom did, when it was in ppposition to his 
wishes.” 

“ And what if it were ? ” 

“ I always considered it my duty to submit to him, until, at last, 
a higher duty compelled me to do otherwise.” 

“ And then, my dear,” said Mrs. Jeremy, “ I daresay it pained 
you to displease him; and that is a right woman’s feeling, and 
one that Dr. Jerry, in his own heart, can’t but approve of, though 
one would think, to hear him talk, that he considered it pretty in a 
young girl to take satisfaction in browbeating an old gentleman. 
But, don’t let us talk any more about it; he has had his say, 
and now it’s my turn. I want to hear 'how you are atuated, 
Gerty, where you live, and how yon like teaching.” 

Gertrude answered all these questions; and the doctor, who had 
heard Mrs. Sullivan spoken of as a friend of True’s and Cterty’s, 
at th|||^e when he attended the former, made many inquiries 
oonceming the state of her health. It was by this time begin- 
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ning to 8UOW fast, and Gertrude’s anxiety to return home in 
good season being very manifest to her kind host and hostess, 
they urged no further delay, and, after she had given many a 
promise to repeat her visit on the earliest opportunity, she drove 
away with the doctor. 



CHAPTER XrXIV. 

No fimplest duty is forgot; 

Life bath no dim and lowly spot 

That dot!! not in her snnshine share. 

Lowell. 

“ I HATE been thinking,” said Gertrude, as she drew near home, 
“ how we shall manage, doctor, so as not to alarm Mrs. Sullivan.” 

“ What’s going to alarm her? ” asked the doctor. 

“ You, if she knows at once that you are a physician. I think 
I had better introduce you as a friend, who brought me home in 
the storm.” 

“ 0 ! so we are going to act a little farce, are we ? Stage- 
manager, Gertrude Flint — unknown stranger. Dr. Jeremy. I’m 
ready. What shall I say first ? ” 

“ I leave that to a wiser head than mine, doctor, and trust 
entirely to your own discretion to obtain some knowledge of her 
symptoms, and only gradually disclose to her that yon are a 
physician.” 

“ Ah, yes! pretend, at first, to be only a private individual of 
a very inquiring mind. I think I can manage it. ” 

They went in. As they opened the door, Mrs. Sullivan rose 
from her chair with a troubled countenance, and hardly waited 
for the introduction to Gertrude’s friend before she turned to her 
and asked, with some anxiety, if Mr. Cooper were not with them. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Gertrude. “ Has n’t he come home ? ” 

Upon Mrs. Sullivan’s saying that she had not seen him since 
morning, Gertrude informed her, with a composure she was far 
from feeling, that Mr. Miller had undertaken the care of him, 
and undoubtedly, account for his absence. She would seek 
him at once. 
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<‘0,1’m BO sorry,” said Mrs. Sullivan, “that you should have 
to go out again in such a storm! but I feel very anxious about 
grandpa — don’t you, Gerty ? *’ 

“ Not very; I think he is safe in the church. But I ’ll go for 
him at once; you know, auntie, I never mind the weather.” 

“ Then take niy great shawl, dear.” And Mrs. Sullivan went 
to the entry-closet for-her shawl, giving Gertrude an opportunity 
to beg of Dr. Jeremy that he would await her return; for she 
knew that any unusual agitation of mind would often occasion an 
attack of faintness in Mrs. Sullivan, and was afraid to have her 
left alone, to dwell with anxiety and alarm upon Mr. Cooper’s 
prolonged absence. 

It was a very disagreeable afternoon, and already growing 
dark. Gertrude hastened along the wet side-walks, exposed to 
the blinding storm (for the wind would not permit her to carry 
an umbrella), and, after passing through several streets, gained 
the church. She went into the building, now nearly deserted by 
the workmen, saw, at once, that Mr. Cooper was not there, and 
was beginning to fear that she should gain no information con¬ 
cerning him, when she met Mr. Miller coming from the gallery. 
He looked surprised at seeing her, and asked if Mr. Cooper had 
not returned home. She ^answered in the negative, and he then 
informed her that his utmost efforts were insufficient to persuade 
the old man to go home at dinner-time, and that he had there¬ 
fore taken him to his own house; he had supposed, however, that 
long before this hour he would have been induced to allow one 
of the children to accompany him to Miu Sullivan's. 

As it now seemed probable that he was still at Mr. Miller’s, 
Gertrude took the direction (for the family had moved within a 
year, and she did not know where to seek them), and, declining 
the company of the friendly mason, whom she was unwiUing to 
take from his work, proceeded thither at once. After another 
uncomfortable walk, aqd some difficulty in finding the right street 
and house, she reached her destination. She knocked at the out> 
side door; but there was no response, and, after waiting a mo- 
moot, she opened it and went in. Through wsoUier doMfat the 
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right, there was the sound of children’s voices, and so much noise 
that she believed it impossible to make herself heard, and, there¬ 
fore, without further ceremony, entered (ho room. A band of 
startled children dispersed at the sight of a stranger, and 
ensconced themselves in comers; and Mrs. Miller, in dismay at 
the untidy appearance of her kitchen, hastily pushed back a 
clothes-horse against the wall, thereby disclosing to view the very 
person Gertrude had come to seek, who, in his usual desponding 
attitude, sat cowering over the fire. But, before she could 
advance to speak to him, her whole attention was arrested by 
another and most unexpected sight. Placed against the side of 
the room, directly opposite the door, was a narrow bed, in which 
some person seemed to be sleeping. Hardly, however, had Ger¬ 
trude prc-sented herself in the doorway, before the figure suddenly 
raised itself, gazed fixedly at her, lifted a hand as if to ward off 
her approach, and uttered a piercing shriek. 

The voice and countenance were not to be mistaken, and Ger¬ 
trude. pale and trembling, felt something like a revival of her 
old dread, as she beheld the well-known features of Nan Grant. 

“ Go away ! go avxty ! ” cried Nan, as Gertrude, after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, advanced into the room. Again Gertrude 
paused, for the wildness of Nan’s eye^and the excitement of her 
countenance were such that she feared to excite her further. 

Mrs. Miller now came forward, and interfered. “Why, Aunt 
Nancy! ” said she, “ what is the matter ? This is Miss Flint, one 
of the best young ladies in the land.” 

“ No, ’t an’t! ” said Nan, fiercely. “ I know better! ” 

Mre. Miller now drew Gertrude aside, into the shadow of 
the clothes-horse, and conversed with her in an under tone, 
while Nan, leaning on her elbow, and peering after them into the 
dim corner to which they had retreated, maintained a watchful, 
listening attitude. Gertrade was informed that Mrs; Miller was 
a niece of Ben Grant’s, but hiRl seen nothing of him or his wife 
for years, until, a few days previous. Nan had come there in a 
state of the greatest destitution, and^threatened with the fever 
uiider<whi<rti she^ftis now laboriiig. “I epuld not refuse her a 
shelter,” said Mrs. Miller; “ but, as you see, I have no aocommo- 
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dation for her, and it ’b not only bad for rae to have her sick 
right here in the kitchen, but, what with the noise of the children 
and all the other discomforts, I ’m afraid the poor old thing will 
die.” 

“ Have you a room that you could spare above stairs ? ” asked 
Gertrude. 

“ Why, there’s our Jane,” ahswered Mrs. Miller; “ she’s a 
good-hearted girl as ever lived ; she said, right off, she'd give up 
her room to poor Aunt Nancy, and she’d sleep in with the other 
children; I didn’t feel, though, as if we could aflbrd to keep another 
fire a-going, and so I thought we’d put up a bed here for a day 
or two, and just see how she got along. But she’s looked pretty 
bad to-day, and now I’m thinking, from her actions, that she's 
considerable out of her head.” 

“ She ought to be kept quiet,” said Gertrude; “ and, if you will 
have a fire in Jane’s room at my expense, and do what you can 
to make her comfortable, I ’ll try and send a physician here to 
see her.” Mrs. Miller was beginning to express the warmest 
gratitude, but Gertrude interrupted her with saying, “ Don’t thank 
me, Mrs. Miller; Nancy is not a stranger to me; I have known 
her before, and, perhaps, feel morq interest in her than you do 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Miller looked surprised ; but Gertrude, whose time was 
limited, could not stop to enter into a. further explanation. 
Anxious, however, if possible, to speak to Nan, and assure her of 
her friendly intentions, she went boldly up to the side of the bed, 
in spite-^ the wild and glaring eyes which were fixed steadily 
upon hei^^i 

“ Nan,” teid she, “ do you know me ? ” 

“ Yes! yes! ” replied Nan, in a half-whisper, speaking quickly 
and catching her breath; “ what have you come for ? ” 

' “ To do you good, I hope.” 

But Nan still looked increduh^, and in the same undertone, 
and with the same nervous accent, inquired, ” Have you seen 
Gerty ? Where is she ? ’h. 

“ She is well,” answered Gertrude, astonished, however,^ at the 
question; for she had supposed herself recognized. 
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“ What did she say about me ? ” 

“ She says that she forgives and pities you, and is in hopes to 
do something to help you and make you well.” 

“ Did she ? ” said the sick, woman; “ then you won’t kill me ? ” 

“ Kill you ? — No, indeed. We are in hopes to make you com¬ 
fortable, and cure you.” 

Mrs. Miller, who had been preparing a cup of tea, now drew 
near, with it in her hand. Gertrude took it and offered it to 
Nan, who drank eagerly of it, staring at her, however, in 
the mean time, over the edge of the cup. When she had fin¬ 
ished, she threw herself heavily upon the pillow, and began mut¬ 
tering some indistinct sentences, the only distinguishable word 
being the name of her son Stephen. Finding the current of her 
thoughts thus apparently diverted, Gertrude, now feeling in 
haste to return and relieve Dr. Jeremy, who had so kindly agreed 
to stay with Mrs. Sullivan, moved a little from the bed-side, say¬ 
ing, as she did so, “ Good-by, I will come and see you again.” 

“You won’t hurt me?” exclaimed Nan, starting up once 
more. 

“ 0 no. I will try to bring you something you will like.” 

“ Don’t bring Gerty.here witi you ! I don’t want to see her.” 

“ I will come alone,” replied Gertrude. 

Nan now laid down, and did not speak again while Gertrude 
remained in the house, though she watched her steadily until she 
was outside the door. Mr. Cooper made no objection to accom¬ 
panying his young guide, and, though the severity of the dtorm was 
such that they did not escape a thorough wetting, they reached 
home in safety, in little more than an hour from ^ time she 
started on her expedition. 

Dr. Jeremy, seated at the side of the grate, with his feet upon 
the fender, had the contented appearance of »ne who is quite at 
home; he seemed, indeed, unconscious that he was waiting -for 
Gertrude’s return, or anything else but his own pleasure. He 
had been talking with Mrs. Sullivan about the people of a 
country town where they had both passed some time in their 
childhood, and the timid, retiring woman had, in the course of 
conversation, come to feel so much at her ease in the society of 
■ 18 
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the soeial and entertaining physician, that, althon^ he had, in 
his unguarded discourse, acoidciitally disclosed his profession, 
die allowed him to question her upon the state of her health, with¬ 
out any of the alarm she had nervously fancied she should feel at 
the very sight of a doctor. By the time Gertrude returned, ho 
had made himself well acquainted with the case, and was prepared, 
on Mrs. Sullivan’s leaving the room to provide dry clothes for her 
father, to report to Gertrade his opinion. 

“ Gertrude,” said he, as soon as the door was shut, “ that’s a 
very sick woman.” 

“ Do you think .so. Dr. Jeremy ? ” said Gertrude, much alarmed, 
and sinking into the nearc.st chair. 

“ I do,” replied he, thoughtfully. “ I wish to mercy I had seen 
her six months ago ! ” 

“ Why, doctor! Do you date her illness so far back as tliat 1 ” 

“Yes, and much further. She has borne up under tlie gradual 
progress of a disease which is now, I fear, beyond the aid of med¬ 
ical treatment.” 

“ Dr. Jeremy,” said Gertrude, in tones of great distress, “ you 
do not mean to tell me that auntie is going to die, and leave me 
and her poor old father, and without ever .seeing Willie again, 
too! O, I had hoped it was not nearly so bird as that! ” 

“ Do not be alarmed, Gertrude,” said the doctor, kindly. “ I 
did not mean to frighten you; — she may live some time, yet. I 
can judge better of her case in a day or two. But it is ab.soluiely 
unsafe for you to be here alone with these two friends of yours,— 
to say nothing of its overtasking your strength. Has not Mrs. 
Sullivan the means to keep a nurse, or even a domestic ? She tells 
me she has no one.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered Gerty; “ her son supplies her wants 
most generously. 1 know that she never draws nearly the whole 
of the amount he is anxious she should expend.” 

“ Then you must speak to her about getting some one to osast 
you at once; for, if you do not, I shall.” 

“ I intend to,” said Gertrude. “ I have seen the necessity for 
some time past ; but she has such a dread of strangers that I hated 
to propose it.” 
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“ Nonsense,” said the doctor; “ feat’s only imagination in her; 
she would soon get used to being waited upon.” 

Mrs. Si^llivan now returned, and Gertrude, giving an accotmt 
of her unexpected rencounter with Nan Grant, begged Dr. Jeremy, 
who knew the particulars of her own early life, and had frequently 
heard of Nan, to go the next day and see her. “ It will be a visit 
of charity,” said she, “ for she is probably penniless, and, though 
staying with your old patients the Millers, she is but distantly 
connected, and has no claim upon them. That never makes any 
diflFerenoe with you, however, I know very well.” 

“ Not a bit, not a bit,” answered the doctor. “ I ’ll go and see 
her to-night, if the case require it, and to-morrow I/shali look in 
to re])ort how she is, and hear the rest of what Mrs. Sullivan 
was telling me about her wakeful nights. But, Gertrude, do you 
go, qhild, and change your wet shoes and stockings. I shall have 
you on niy hands, next.” 

Mi-s. Sullivan was delighted with Dr. Jeremy, and when he was 
gone eagerly sounded his praise. “ So different,” said she, “ from 
common doctors (a portion of humanity for which she seemed to 
have an un'Sceountable aversion); so sociable and friendly! Why, 
1 felt, Gertrude, as if I could talk to him about my sickq|^ as 
freely as 1 could to you.” 

Gertrude readily joined in the praises bestowed upon her much¬ 
valued friend, and it was tea-time before Mrs. Sullivan was weary 
of the subject. After the evening meal was over, and Mr. Cooper, 
much wearied with the fatigues of the day, had been persuaded to 
retire to rest, while Mrs. Sullivan, comfortably reclining on the 
sofa, was enjoying what she always termed her happiest hour, 
Gertrude broached fee subject recommended by Dr. Jeremy. 
Contrary to her expectations, Mrs. Sullivan no longer objected to 
fee proposal of introducing a domestic into the family. She was 
convinced of her own incompetency to perform any active labor, 
and was equally opposed to the exertion on Gertrude’s part which 
had, during the last week, been requisite. Gertrude suggested 
Jane Miller as a girl remarkably well suited to their wants, and 
it was agreed that she should be applied for on fee following 
morning. 
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One more glance at Gertrude, and we shall have followed her 
to the eonclusion of the day. She is alone. It is ten o’clock, and 
the house is still. Mr. Cooper is sound asleep. Gertrude has 
just listened at his door, and heard his loud breathing. ‘Mrs. Sul¬ 
livan, under the influence of a soothing draught recommended by 
Dr. Jeremy, has fallen into an unusually (juiet slumber. The 
little Calcutta birds, ten in mJ'hibcr, that occupy a large cage in 
the window, are nestled, side by side, on their slender perch, in a 
close, unbroken row, and Gertrude has thrown a warm covering 
over them, that they may not suficr from the cold night-air. She 
has locked the doors, made all things safe, fast and comfortable, 
and now sits down to read, to meditate, and pray. Her trials' 
and cares are multiplying. A great grief stares her in the face, 
and a great responsibility; but she shrinks not from either. No! 
on the contrary, she thanks God that she is here; that she had the 
resolution to forsake pleasure and ease, and, in spite of her own 
weakness and man’s wrath, to place herself in the front of life’s 
battle, and bravely wait its issues. She thanks God that she 
knows where to look for help; that the bitter sorrows of her child- 
"hood and early youth left her not without a witness Of Hb love 
who can turn darkness into light, and thgt no weight can now 
oversEadow hen whose gloom is not illumined by rays from the 
throne of God. But, though her heart is brave and her faith firm, 
she has a woman’s^ tender nature; and, as she sits alone, she weeps 
— weeps for herself, and for him who, far away in a foreign land, 
is counting the days, the months and years, which shall restore 
him to a mother he is destined never to see again. With the 
recollection, however, that she is to stand in the place of a child 
to. that parent, and that hers is the hand that must soothe the 
pillow of the invalid, and minister ,to all her wants, comes the 
stem necessity of self-control,— a necessity to which Gertrude has 
long since learned to submit, — and, rallying all her calmness and 
fortitude, she wipes away the blinding tears, oommends herself to 
Him who is strength to the weak and comfort to the sorrowing, 
and, soothed by the communion of her spirit with the Father of 
spirits, she seeks her couch, and, worn out by the varied mental 
and bodily ^tigues of her day’s experience, follows the rest of the 
household to the land of dreams. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Soms Eaj that glealtas of a remotor world 
Visit the soal in sleep. 8hei.lkt. 

It was a fortunate thing for Gertrude that Thanksgiving week 
was approaching, as that ;Wap a vacation time at Mr. W.’s school, 
and she would thus be idi^re'^ leisure to attend to her multiplied 
cares. She considered herself favored, too, in obtaining the ser¬ 
vices of Jahe, who willingly consented to come and help Miss 
Gertrude. She did not, she said, exactly like the idea of living 
out, but could n’t refuse a young lady who had been so good to 
them in times past. Gertrude had feared that, with Nan Grant 
sick in the house, Mrs. Miller would not be able to give up her 
eldest daughter; but Il^ry, a second girl, having returned home 
unexpectedly, one of them could be very conveniently spared. 
Under Gertrude’s tuition, Jane, who was neat and capable, was 
able, after a few days, to relieve Mrs. Sullivan pf nearly all her 
household duties, and so far provide for many of her personal 
wants as to leave Gertrude at Uberty to pay frequent visits to the 
sick room of Nan, whose fever, having reached its height, rendered 
her claim for aid at present the most imperative. 

Wo need hardly say that, in .Gertrude’s still vivid recollection 
of her former sufferings under the rule of Nan, there remained 
nothing of bitterness or a spirit of revenge. If she remembered 
the past, it was only to pity and for^^ve her persecutor; if She 
meditated upon the course she should herself pursue towards her 
once hated tyrant, it was only to revolve in her mind how she could 
best serve and comfort her. 

Therefore, night after night found her watching by the bed-side 
of the siok woman, who, though still delirious, had Mrtirely lost 
18 * 
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the fear and dread she had at first seemed to feel at her presence. 
Nan talked much of little Gerty, — sometimes in a way that led 
Gertrude to believe herself recognized, but more frequently as if 
the child were supposed to be absent; and it was not until a long 
time after that Gertrude was led to adopt the correct supposition, 
which was, that she had been mistaken for her mother, whom she 
much resembled, and whom, t^jpgh tended in her last sickness by 
Nan herself, the fevered, diseased, and conscience-stricken sufferer 
believed had come back to claim her child at her hands. It was 
only the continued assurances of good-will on Gertrude’s part, and 
her unwearied efforts to soothe and comfort her, that finally led 
Nan to the belief that the injured mother had found her child in 
health andasafety, and was ignorant of the wrongs and unkindness 
she had endured. 

One night — it was the last of Nan’s life — Gertrude, who had 
scarcely left her during the previous day, and was stjll maintain¬ 
ing her watch, heard her own name mingled with those of others 
in a few rapid sentences. She approached the bed and listened 
intently, for she was always in hopes, during these partly inco¬ 
herent ravings, to gain some information concerning her own early 
life. Her name was not repeated, however, and for some time 
the muttering of Nan’s voice was indistint;!. Then, suddenly start¬ 
ing up and addressing herself to .some imaginary person, she shouted 
aloud, “ Stephie! Stephie! give me back the watch, and tell me 
what you did with the rings!—They will ask — those folks ! — and 
what shall I tell them ? ” Then, after a pause, during which her 
eyes were fixed steadily upon the wall, she said, in a more feeble 
but equally earnest voice, “No, no, Stephie, I never’ll tell,— 
I never, never will! ” The moment the words had left her lips, 
she started, turned, saw Gertrude standing by the bed-side, and, 
with a frightened look, shrieked, rather than asked, “ Did you 
hear? Did you hear? — You did,’’continued she, “and you’ll 
tell! 0, if you do ! ” She was .here preparing to spring fWim 

the bed, but, overcome with exhaustion, sunk back on the pillow. 
Summoning both Mr. and Mrs. Miller, who, half expecting to be 
called up during the night, had lain down in the next room, the 
agitated Gertrude, believing that her own presence was too ezeit- 
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log, left the now dying woman to their oare, and sought in another 
part of the house to calm her disturbed mind and disordered 
nerves. Learning, about an hour afterwards, from Mrs, Millar, 
that Nan had become comparatively calm, but was utterly pros¬ 
trated in strength, and seemed near her end, Gertrude thought it 
best not to enter the room again; and, sitting down by the kitchen- 
stove, pondered in her mind the grange scene she had witnessed. 
Lay was just dawning when Mrs. Miller came to tell her that 
Nan had breathed her last. 

Gerty’s work of mercy, forgiveness and Christian love, being 
thus finished, she hastened home to recruit her wasted strength, 
and fortify herself, as she best might, for the labor and suffering 
yet in store for her. 

And it wa§ no ordinary strength and fortitude that she needed 
to sustain her through a period such as persons in this world are 
often called upon to meet, wheii scenes of suffering, sickness and 
death, follow each other in such quick succession, that, ere one 
shock can be recovered from, and composure of mind restored, 
another blow comes to add its force to the already overwhelming 
torrent. In less than three weeks from the time of Nan Grant’s 
death, Paul Cooper wa| smitten by the destroyer’s hand, and, 
after a brief illness, he, too, was laid to his last rest; and though 
the deepest feeling^ of Gertrude’s heart were not in either ease 
fully awakened, it was no slight call upon the mental and physi¬ 
cal endurance of a girl of eighteen to bear up under the self- 
imposed duties occasioned by each event, and that, too, at a 
time when her mind was racked by the apprehension of a new 
and far more intense grief. Emily’s absence was algo a sore trial 
to her, for she was accustomed to rely upon her for advice and 
counsel, and, in seasons of peculiar distress, to learn patience and 
submission from one who was herself a living exemplification of 
both virtues. Only one letter had been received from the travel¬ 
lers, and that, written by M^. Ellis, contained little that was 
satisfactory. It was written from Havana, where they were 
boarding in a house kept by an American lady, and crowded with 
visitors from Boston, New York, and other northern cities. 

“ It an’t so very pleasant, after all, Gertrude,” wrote Mrs. 
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Ellis, “ and I only wish we were safe home again; and not on my 
own 11000001 , either, so much as Emily’s. She feels kind of strange 
here; and no wonder, for it’s a dreadful uncomfortable sort of a 
place. The windows have no glass about them, but are grated 
just like a prison ; and there is not a earpet in the house, nor a 
fireplace, though sometimes the mornings are quite cold. There’s 
a widder here, with a brother and some nieces. The widder is a 
flaunting kind of a woman, that I begin to think, if you ’ll be¬ 
lieve it, is either setting her cap for Mr. Graham, or means to 
make an old fool of him. She is one of your loud-talking women, 
that dress up a good deal, and like to take the lead; and Mr. 
Graham is just silly enough to follow after her party, and go to 
all sorts derides and excursions; — it’s so ridicvlmis, — and he 
over sixty-five years old! Emily and I have [n-ctty much done 
going into the parlor, for these gay folks don’t take any sort of 
notice of us. Emily does n’t say a word, or coiiipluin a bit, but 
I know she is not happy here, and would be glad to be back in 
Boston ; and so should I, if it was n’t for that horrid steamboat. 
I liked to have died with sea-sickness, Gertrude, coming out; and 
I dread going home so, that I don’t know what to do.” 

Gertrude wrote frequently to Emily ; but, as Miss Graham was 
dependent upon Mrs. Ellis’ eye-sight, and the letters must, there¬ 
fore, be subject to her scrutiny, she could not express\er inner¬ 
most thoughts and feelings as she was wont to do in conversation 
with her sympathizing and indulgent friend. 

Every India mail brought news from William Sullivan, who, 
prosperous in business, and rendered happy, even in his exile, by 
the belief that the friends he loved best were in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his exertions, wrote always in his accustomed 
strain of cheerfulness. 

One Sabbath afternoon, a few weeks after Mr. Cooper’s death, 
found Gertrude with an open letter in her hand, the numerous 
postmarks upon the outside of which proclaimed from whence it 
came. It had that day been received, and Mrs. Sullivan, as she 
lay stretched upon her couch, had been listening for the third 
time to the reading of its contents. The bright hopes expressed 
by her son, and the. gay tone in which he wrote, all unoonsoioos. 
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as te yet was, of the cloud of sorrow that was gathering for him, 
formed so striking a contrast to her own reflections, that she lay 
with her eyes closed, and oppressed with an unwonted degree of 
sadness; while Gertrude, as she glanced at the passage in which 
Willie dilated upon the “ joy of once more clasping in his arms 
the dear little mother whom he so longed to see again,” and then 
turned her gaze upon the wasted form and faded cheek of that 
mother, felt an indescribable chill at her heart. Dr. Jeremy’s 
first fears were all confirmed, and, her disease still further aggra¬ 
vated by the anxiety and agitation which attended her father’s 
sickness and death, Mrs. Sullivan was rapidly passing away. 

Whether she were herself aware that this was the^^ase, Ger¬ 
trude had not yet been able to determine. She had never spoken 
upon the subject, or intimated in any manner a conviction of her 
approaching end ; and Gertrude, as she surveyed her placid 
countenance, was almost inclined to believe that she was yet 
deceiving herself with the expectation of recovery. 

All doubt on this point wa^soon removed; for, after remaining 
a short time engaged in deep thought, or perhaps in prayer, Mrs. 
Sullivan opened her eyes, fixed them upon her*young attendant, 
and said, in a calm, distinct voice, 

“ Gertrii^e, I shall never see Willie again' ” 

Gertrude made no reply. 

“ I wish to write and tell him so myself,’ she continued; 
“ or, rather, if you will write for me, as you have done so many 
times already, I should like to tell you what to say; and I feel 
that no time is to be lost, for I am failing fast, and may not long 
have strength enough left to do it. It will devolve upon you, my 
child, to let him know when all is over; but you have had too 
many sad duties already, and it will spare you somewhat to have 
me prepare him to hear bad news. Will you commence a letter 
to-day ? ” 

. “ Certainly, auntie, if you think it best.” 

“ I do, Gerty. What you wrote by the last mail was chiefly 
concerning grandpa’s sickness and death; and there was nolhing 
mentioned which would be likely to alarm him on my account, 
was there I ” 
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“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Then it is quite time he should bo forewarned, poor boy ! I 
do not need Dr. Jeremy to tell me that I am dying.” 

Did he tell you so ? ” asked Gertrude, as she went to her 
desk, and began to arrange her writing-materials. 

“ No, Oerty! he was too prudent for that; but I told him, 
and he did not contradict me. You have known it some time, 
have you not ?” inquired she, gazing earnestly in the face of Ger¬ 
trude, who had returned to the couch, and, seated upon the edge 
of it, was bending over the invalid, and smoothing the hair from 
her forehead. 

“ Some weeks,” replied Gertrude, as she spoke imprinting a 
kiss upon the pale brow of the sufferer. 

“ Why did you not tell me ? ” 

“ Why should I, dear auntie ? ” said Gertrude, her voice trem¬ 
bling with emotion. “ I knew the Lord could never call you at a 
time when your lamp would not be trimmed and burning.” 

“ Feebly, it burns feebly! ” saidfthe humble Christian. 

“ Whose, then,^is bright,” responded Gertrude, “ if yours be 
dim? Have you not, for years past, been a living lesson of piety 
and patience ? Unless it be Emily, auntie, I know of no one who 
seems so fit for heaven.” 

0, no, Gerty ! I am a sinful creature, full of weakness; 
much as I long to meet my Saviour, my earthly heart pines with 
the vain desire for one more sight of my boy, and all my dreams 
of heaven are mingled with the aching regret that the one bless¬ 
ing I most craved on earth has been denied me.” 

“ O, auntie! ” exclaimed Gertrude, “ we are all human ! Until 
the mortal puts on immortality, how can you cease to think of 
Willie, and long for his presence in this trying hour? It cannot 
be a sin, — that which is so natural! ” 

“ I do not know, Gerty; perhaps it is not; and, if it be, I 
tnist, before I'go hence, I shall be blessed with a spirit of perfect 
submission, that will atone for the occasional murmurwg of a 
mother's heart! Head to me, my dear, some holy words of com¬ 
fort; you always seem to open the good book at the passage I 
most need. It is sinful, indeed, in' me, Gertrude, to indulge &e 
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least repining, blessed as I am in the love and care of one who 
is dear to me as a daughter! ” 

Gertrude took her Bible, and, opening it at the Gospel of St. 
Mark, her eye fell at once upon the account of our Saviour’s 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane. She rightly believed that 
nothing could be more appropriate to Mrs. Sullivan’s state of 
mind than the tout'bin^ description of the struggle of our Lord’s 
humanity ; nothing more likely to soothe her spirit, and reconcile 
her to the occasional rebellion of her own mortal nature, than the 
evident contest of the human with the divine so thrillingl/nar¬ 
rated by the disciple ; and that nothing could be more inspiring 
than the example of that holy Son of God, who ever to His thrice- 
repeated prayer that, if possible, the cup might pass from him, 
added the pious ejaculation, “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
Without hesitation, therefore, she read what first met her glance, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that the words were not without 
effect j for, when she had finished, she observed that as Mrs. Sul¬ 
livan lay still and calm uponuber couch, her lips seemed to be 
repeating the Saviour’s prayer. Not wishing to disturb her medi¬ 
tations, Gertrude made no reference to the proposed letter to 
Willie, but sat in perfect silence, and about half an hour after¬ 
ward Mrs. Sullivan fell asleep. It was a gentle, quiet slumber, 
and Gertrude sat and watched with pleasure the peaceful, happy 
expression of her features. Darkness had come on before she 
awoke, and so shrouded the room that Gertrude, who still sat 
there, was invisible in the gloom. She started, on hearing her 
name, and, hastily lighting a candle, approached the couch. 

“ 0, Gertrude! ” said Mrs. Sullivan, “ I have had such a 
beautiful dream! Sit down by me, my dear, and let me tell it to 
you; it could not have been more vivid, if it had all been reality. 

I thought I was sailing rapidly through the air, and, for some 
time, I seemed to float on and on, over clouds and among bright 
stars. The motion was so gentle that I did not grow weary, 
though in my journey I travelled over land and sea. At last I 
saw beneath me a beautiful city, with churches, towers, monu¬ 
ments, and throngs of gay people moving in every direction. As 
I drew nearer, I oould distingui^ the faces of these nunferoua 
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men nnd women, and among them, in a crowded street, there was 
one who looked like Willie. I followed him, and soon felt sure 
it was he. He looked older than when we saw him last, and much 
as I have always imagined him, since the descriptions he has given 
in his letters of the change that has taken place in his appear¬ 
ance. I followed him through several streets, and at last he 
turned into a fine, large building, which stpod near the centre of 
the city. I went in also. We passed through large halls and 
beautifully-furnished rooms, and at last stood in a dining-sulopn, 
in the middle of which was a table covered with bottles, glasses, 
and the remains of a rich dessert, such^s I never saw before. 
There was a group of young men round the table, all well dressed, 
and some of them fine-looking, so that at first I was quite charmed 
with their appearance. I seemed, however, to have a strange 
power of looking into their hearts, and detecting all the evil there 
was there. One had a very bright,'intelligent face, and might 
have been thought a man of talent— and so be was; but I could 
see better than people usually can, anJ I perceived, by a sort of 
instinct, that all his mind and genius were converted into a means 
of duping and deceiving those who were so foolish or so ignorant 
as to be ensnared; and, in a comer of his pocket, I knew he had 
a pair of loaded dice. 

“ Another seemed by his wit and drollery to be the charm 
of the company; but I could detect marks of intoxication, and 
felt a certainty that in less than an hour he would cease to be the 
master of his own actions. 

“A third was making a vain attempt to look happy; but his 
very soul was bared to my searching gaze, and I was aware of 
the fact that he had the day before lost at the gaming-table all 
his own and a part of his employer’s money, and was tortured 
with anxiety lest he might not this evening be fortunate enough 
to win it back. 

“There were many others present, and all, more or less sunk in 
dissipation, had reached various stages on the road to min. Their 
faces, however, looked animated and gay, and, as Willie glanced 
from one to another, he seemed pleased and attracted. 

“ One of them ofi'ered him a seat at the table, apd *11 vxgai 
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Lim to take it He did so, and the young man at Ms right filled 
a glass with bright wine and handed it to him. He hesitated, 
then took it and raised it to his lips. Just then I touched him on 
the shoulder. He turned, saw me, and instantly the glass fell 
from his hand and was broken into a thousand pieces. 1 beck¬ 
oned, and he immediately rose and followed me. The gay circle 
he had left called loudly upon him to return ; one of them even 
laid a hand upon his arm, and tried to detain him; but he would 
not listen or stay — he shook off the hand that would have held 
him, and we went on. Before we had got outside the building, 
the man whom I had first noticed, and whom I knew to be the 
most artful of the company, came out from a room near the door, 
which he had reached by some other direction, and, approaching 
Willie, whispered in his ear. Willie faltered, turned, and would 
perhaps have gone back; but 1 placed myself in front of him, held 
up my finger menacingly, and shook my head. He hesitated no 
longer, but, flinging aside the tempter, rushed out of the door, 
and was down the long flight of steps before I could overtake him. 
I seemed, however, to move with great rapidity, and soon found 
myself taking the lead, and guiding my son through the intricate, 
crowded streets of the city. Many were the adventures we en¬ 
countered, many the snares we found laid for the unwary in every 
direction. More than once my watchful eye saved the thoughtless 
boy by my side from some jpitfall or danger, into which, without 
me, he would have surely fallen. Occasionally I lost 
him, and was obliged to turn back ; now he had been separated 
from me by the crowd, and consequently missed his way, and 
now he had purposely lingered to witness or join in the amuse¬ 
ments of the gay populace. Each time, however, he listened to 
my warning voice, and we went on in safety. 

“ J£t last, however, in passing through a brilliantly-lighted street, 
— for it was now evening, — I suddenly observed that he was 
absent from my side. 1 went backwards and forwards, but he wad 
nowhere to be seen. For an hour I hunted the streets, and called 
him by name; but there was no answer. I then unfolded my 
wings, and, soaring high above the crowded town, surveyed the 
19 
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whole, hoping that in that one glance I might, as I had at first 
done, detect my boy. 

“ I was not disappointed. In a gorgeous hall, dazzHngly lit, 
and filled with gayety and fashion, I beheld Willie. A brilliant 
young creature was leaning on his arm, and I saw into her heart, 
and knew that she was not blind to his beauty or insensible to his 
attractions. But, O! I trembled for him now! She was lovely 
and rich, and it was evident to me, from the elegance of her dress 
and the attention she attracted, that she was also fashionable and 
admired. I saw into her soul, however, and she was vain, proud, 
cold-hearted and worldly; and, if she loved Willie, it was his 
beauty, his winning manners, and his smile that pleased her — 
not his noble nature, which she knew not how to prize. As they 
promenaded through the hall, and she, whom crowds were praising, 
gave all her time and thoughts to him, I, descending in an invisi¬ 
ble shape, and standing by his side, touched his shoulder, as I 
had done before. He looked around, but, before he could see his 
mother’s face, the siren’s voice attracted all his attention. Again 
and again I endeavored to win him away; but he heard me not. 
At length she spoke some word that betrayed to my high-minded 
boy the folly and sclfi-shness of her worldly soul. I seized the 
moment when she had thus weakened her hold upon him, and, 
clasping him in my arms, spread my wings and soured far, far 
away, bearing with me the prize I had toiled after and won. As 
we rose into the air, my manly son became in my encircling arms 
a child again, and there rested on my bosom the same little head, 
with its soft, silken curls, that had nestled there in infancy. Back 
we flew, over sea and land, and paused not until on a soft, grassy 
slope, under the shade of green trees, I thought I saw my darling 
Gerty, and was flying to lay my precious boy at her feet, when I 
awoke, pronouncing your name. 

“ And now, Gertrude, the bitterness of the cup I am called 
upon to drink is passed away. A blessed angel has indeed minis¬ 
tered unto me. I no longer wish to see my son again on earth, 
for 1 am persuaded that my departure is in perfect accordance 
with the schemes of a merciful Providence. 1 now believe that 
Willie’s living mother might be powerless to tuxo him from tempt- 
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ation and evil; but the spirit of that mother will be mighty 
still, and in the thought that she, in her home beyond the skies, is 
ever watching around his path, and striving to lead him in the 
straight and narrow way, he may find a truer shield from danger, 
a firmer rest to his tempted soul, than she could have been while 
yet on earth. Now, O my Father, I can say, from the depths of 
my heart, ‘ Thy will, not mine, be done! ’ ” 

From this time until her death, which took place about a month 
afterward, Mrs. Sullivan’s mind remained in a state of perfect 
resignation and tranquillity. As she said, the last pang had lost 
its bitterness. In the letter which she dictated to Willie, she 
expressed her perfect trust in the goodness and wisdom of Provi¬ 
dence, and exhorted him to cherish the same submissive love for 
the All-wise. She reminded him of the early lessons she had 
taught him, the piety and self-command which she had inculcated, 
and made it her dying prayer that her influence might be in¬ 
creased, rather than diminished, and her presence felt to be a 
continual reality. She gave the important caution to one who had 
faithfully struggled with adversity, to beware of the dangers and 
snares which attend prosperity, and besought him never to dis¬ 
credit or disgrace his childhood’s training. 

After Gertrude had folded the letter, which she supposed com¬ 
pleted, and left the house to attend to those duties in school which 
she still continued regularly to perform, Mrs. Sullivan reopened 
the nearly-covered sheet, and, with her own feeble and trembling 
hand, recounted the disinterested, patient, loving devotion of Ger¬ 
trude. “So long,” said she, “my son, as you cherish in your 
heart the memory of your grandfather and mother, cease not to 
bestow all the gratitude of which that heart is capable upon one 
whose praises my hand is too feeble to portray.” 

So slow and gradual was the decline of Mrs. Sullivan, that her 
death at last came as an unexpected blow to Gertrude, who, 
though she saw the ravages of disease, could not realize that a 
termination must come to their work. 

In the dead hours of the night, with no one to sustain and 
encourage her but the frightened and trembling Jane, did she 
watch the departing spirit of her muoh-loved friend. “ Are you 
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airaid to see me die, Gertrude ? ” asked Mrs. Sullivan, about an 
hour before her death. On Gertrude’s answering that she was 
not, — “ Then turn me a little towards you,” said she, “ that your 
face, my darling, may be the last to me of earth.” 

. It was done, and, with her hand locked fast in Gertrude’s, and 
a look that spoke of the deepest affection, she expired. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

But, whatsoe’er the weal or woe 
That Heaven across her lot might throw. 

Full well hor Christian spirit knew 
Its path of virtue, straight and true. 

Joanna Baiuib. 

Not until her work of love was thus ended did Gertrude become 
conscious that the long cpntinuance of her labors by night and 
day had worn upon her frame and utterly exhausted her strength. 
For a week after Mrs. Sullivan was laid in her grave, Dr. Jeremy 
was seriously apprehensive of a severe illness for Gertrude.. But, 
after struggling with her dangerous symptoms for several days, 
she rallied, and, though still pale and worn by care and anxiety,, 
was able to resume her plasses at school, and make arrangements 
for providing herself with another home. 

Several homes had been already offered to her, several urgent 
invitations given, with a warmth and cordiality which made it 
difficult to decline their acceptance; but Gertrude, though deeply 
touched by the kindness thus manifested towards her in her lone¬ 
liness and desolation, preferred to abide by her previously-formed 
resolution to seek for herself a permanent boarding-place, and, 
when the grounds on which she based her decision were under¬ 
stood by her friends, they approved her course, ceased to 
importune her, and manifested a sincere wish to be of service, by 
lending their aid to the furtherance of her plans. 

Mrs. Jeremy was at first disposed to feel hurt and wounded by 
Gertrude’s refusal to come to them without delay, and consider 
herself established for any length of time that she chose to re¬ 
main ; and the doctor himself was so peremptory with his, “ Come, 
Gertrude, come right home with us — don’t say a word! ” that 
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she was afraid lest, in her weak state of health, she should be 
aotaallj carried off, without a chance,to remonstrate. Bat, after 
he had taken upon himself to give Jane orders about packing her 
clothes and sending them after her, and then locking up the house 
and going home herself, hat gave Gertrude an opportunity to ex¬ 
postulate, and present Iier reasons for wishing to decline the 
generous proposal. 

All her reasoning upon general princi[iIos, however, proved 
insufficient to convince the warm-hearted couple. “It was all 
nonsense about independent j>osition. She would be perfectly 
independent with them, and her company would be such a pleas¬ 
ure that she need feel no hesitation in accepting their offer, and 
might be sure she would herself be conferring a favor, instead of 
being the party obliged.” At last she was compelled to make 
use of an argument which had greatly influenced her own mind, 
and would, she felt sure, carry no little weight with it in the 
doctor's estimation. 

“ Dr. Jeremy,” said she, “ I hope you will not condemn in me 
a motive which has, I confess, strengthened my firmness in this 
matter. I should be unwilling to mention it, if I did not know 
that you are so far acquainted with the.state of affairs between 
Mr. Graham and myself as to understand, and perhaps in some 
degree sympathize with, my feelings. You know that he was 
opposed to my leaving them and remaining here this winter; and 
must suspect that, when we parted, there was not a perfectly 
good understanding between us. He hinted that I should never 
be able to support myself, and should be' driven to a life of 
dependence; and, since the salary which I receive from Mr. W. is 
sufficient for all my wants, I am anxious to be so situated, on Mr. 
Graham's return, that he will perceive that my assuraiice, or boast 
(if I must call it so), that I could earn my own living, was not 
without foundation.” 

“ So Graham thought that, without his sustaining power, you 
would soon come to beggary — did he ? With your talents, too! 
—> timt's just like him! ” 

0, no, no! ” replied Gertrude, “ I did not say that; but I 
seemed to Mm a mere child, and he did not realize that, in ^ving 
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me an education, he had, aa it were, paid my ezpoises in advance. 
It was very natural he should distrust my capacity — he had 
never seen me compelled to exert myself.” 

“ I understand — I understand,” said the doctor. “ He thought 
you would be glad enough to oome back to them; — yes, yes, just 
like him! ” 

“ Well, now,” said Mrs. Jeremy, “ I don’t believe he thought 
any such thing. He was provoked, and didn’t mind what he 
said. Ten to one he will never think of it again, and it seems to 
me it is only a kind of pride in Gertrude to care anything aboutf 
it.” 

“ I don’t know that, wife,” said the doctor. “ If it is pride, it’s 
an honorable pride, that I like; and I am not sure but, if I were 
in Gertrude’s place, I should feel just as she does; so I shan’t 
urge her to do any other ways than she proposes. She can have 
a boarding-place, and yet spend a good share of her time with 
us, what with running in and out, coming to spend days, and so 
on; and she doesn’t need to be told that, in case of any sick¬ 
ness or trouble, our doors are always open to her.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Mrs. Jeremy; “ and, if you feel set about 
it, Gerty dear, I am ^ure I shall want you to do whatever 
pleases you best; but one thing I do insist on, and that is, that 
you leave this house, which must look dreary enough to you now, 
this very day, go home with me, and stay until you get recruited.” 

Gertrude, gladly consenting to a short visit, compromised the 
matter by accompanying them without delay; and it was chiefly 
owing to the doctor’s persevering skill and care bestowed upon 
his young guest, and the kind and motherly nursing of Mrs, 
Jeremy, that she escaped the illness which had so severely 
threatened her. 

Mr. and Mrs. W., who had felt great sympathy for Ger¬ 
trude, in consequence of the acquaintance they had had with the 
trying nature of her winter’s experience, pressed her to come to 
their house, and remain until the return of Mr. Graham and 
Emily; but, on being assured by her that she was quite unaware 
of the period of their absence, and should not probably reside 
with them for the future, they were satisfied that she acted wWi 
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wisdom and judgment in at once providing herself with an inde¬ 
pendent situation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, who had been constant in their atten¬ 
tions both to Mrs. Sullivan and Gertrude, and were the only 
persons, except the physician, who had been admitted to the sick 
room of the invalid, felt that they had a peculiar claim to the 
guardianship and care of the doubly-orphaned girl, and were not 
slow to urge upon her to become a member of their household, 
and accept of their pijptection, limiting their invitation, as the 
.W.’s had done, to the time when Emily should be back from the 
WUth. Mr. Arnold’s family, however, being large, and his house 
and salary small in proportion, true benevolence alone prompted 
this proposal; and, on Gertrude’s acquainting his economical and 
prudent wife with the ample means she enjoyed from her own 
exertions, and the decision she had formed of procuring an inde¬ 
pendent home, she received the warm approbation of both, and 
found in the latter an excellent adviser and assistant. 

Mrs. Arnold had a widowed sister, who was in the habit of 
adding to her moderate income by receiving into her family, as 
boarders, a few young ladies, who came to the city for purposes 
of education. Gertrude did not know thi^ady personally, but 
had heard her warmly praised; and she indulged the ho{)e that, 
through her friend, the clergyman’s wife, she might obtain with 
her an agreeable and not too expensive residence, in this she 
was not disappointed. Mrs. Warren hud fortunately vacant, at 
this time, a large and cheerful front chamber; and, Mrs. Arnold 
having recommended Gertrude in the warmest manner, suitable 
terms were agreed upon, and the room immediately placed at her 
disposal. Mrs. Sullivan had bequeathed to her all her furniture, 
a part of which had lately been purchased, and was, in accord¬ 
ance with Willie’s injunctions, most excellent, both in material 
and workmanship; and Mrs. Arnold and her two eldest daughters 
insisted that, in consideration of her recent fatigue and bereave¬ 
ment, she should consent to attend only to her school duties, and 
leave to them the task of furnishing her room with such articles 
as 8he> preferred to have placed there, and superintending the 
packing afay of aU other movables; for Gertrude was unwilling 
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that anything should be sold. It was a great relief to be thus 
spared the cruel trial of seeing the house her lost friend had 
taken so much pleasure and pride in stripped and left desolate; 
and though, on first entering her apartment at Mrs. Warren’s, a 
deep sadness crept into her heart at the sight of the familiar fur¬ 
niture, she could not but think, as she observed the neatness, 
care and taste, with which everything had been arranged for her 
reception, that it would be a sin to repine and call one’s seif 
wretched and alone in a world which contained hearts so quick 
to feel, and hands so ready to labor, as those that had interested 
themselves for her. 

On enterfng the dining-room the first evening after she took 
up her residence at Mrs. Warren’s, she expected to meet only 
strangers at the tea-table, but was agreeably disappointed at the 
eight of Fanny Bruce, who, left in Boston while her mother and 
brother were spending the winter in travelling, had now been 
several weeks an inmate of Mrs. Warren’s house. Fanny was a 
sohool-girl, twelve or thirteen years of age; and having, for some 
summers past, been a near neighbor to Gertrude, had been in the 
habit of seeing her frequently at Mr. Graham’s, had somtotimes 
begged flowers fron^^her,^ borrowed books, and obtained assistance 
in her fancy-work. She admired Gertrude exceedingly; had 
hailed with great delight the prospect of knowing her better, as 
she hoped to do at Mrs. Warren’s; and when she met the gaze 
of her large, dark eyes, and saw a smile of pleasure overspread 
her countenance at the sight of a familiar face, she felt embold¬ 
ened to come forward, shake hands, and beg that Miss Flint 
would sit next her at the table. 

Fanny Bruce was a girl of good disposition and warm heart, 
but she had been much neglected by her mother, whose chief 
pride was in her son, the same Ben of whom we have previously 
spoken. She had often been left behind in some boarding-house, 
while her pleasure-loving mother and indolent brother passed 
their time in journeying; and had not always been so fortunately 
situated as at present. A sense of loneliness, a want of sym¬ 
pathy in any of her pursuits, had been a source of great unhap¬ 
piness to the poor child, who labored under the painful conscious- 
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Dess that but little interest was felt by any one in her improTe* 
ment or happiness. 

Gertrude had not been long at Mrs. .Warren’s before she 
observed that Fanny occupied an isolated position in the family. 
She was a few years younger than her companions, three dressy 
misses, who could not condescend to admit her into their clique; 
and Mrs. Warren’s time was so much engrossed by household 
duties that she took but little notice of her. Her apparent lone¬ 
liness could not fail to excite the compassion of one who was 
herself sufiering from recent sorrow and bereavement; and, 
although the quiet and privacy of her own room were, at this 
time, grateful to Gertrude’s feelings, pity for poor Fanny induced 
her to invite her frequently to come and sit with lier, and she 
often so far forgot her own griefs as to exert herself in providing 
entertainment for her youn^ visitor, who, on her part, considered 
it privilege enough to share Gertrude’s retirement, read her books, 
and feel confident of her friendship. During the month of 
March, which was unusually stormy, Fanny spent almost every 
evening with Gertrude; and she, who at first felt that she was 
making a sacrifice of her own comfort and ease by giving another 
such constant access to her apartment, cai^, at last, to realize 
the force of Uncle True’s prophecy, that, in her efforts for the 
happiness of others, she would at last find her own ; for Fanny’s 
lively and often amusing conversation drew Gertrude from the 
contemplation of her trials, and the interest and affection she 
awakened saved her from the painful consciousness of her solitary 
situation. 

April arrived, and still no further news from Emily. Gor- 
trnde’s heart ached with a vain longing to once more pour out 
her griefs on the bosom of that dear friend, and find in her 
oonsolation, encouragement, and support. She longed to tell her 
how many times during the winter she had sighed for the gentle 
touch of the soft hand which was wont to rest so lovingly 
on her head, the sound of that sweet voice whose very tones 
were comforting. For some^e Gertrude wrote regularly, but of 
late she had not known where to direct her letters; and since 
Mrs. Sullivan’s death there had been bo oommunication between 
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her and the travellers. She was sitting at her window, one cven- 
ipg, thinking of that group of friends whom she had loved with 
a daughter’s and a sister’s love, and who were now separated 
from her by distance, or that greater barrier, death, when she 
was summoned below stairs to see Mr. Arnold and his daughter 
Anne. 

After the usual civilities and inquiries. Miss Arnold turned to 
Gertrude and said, “ Of course you have heard the news, Ger¬ 
trude ? ” 

“ No,” replied Gertrude, “ I have heard nothing special.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Mr. Arnold, “ have you not heard o^ 
Mr. Graham’s marriage?” 

Gertrude started up in surprise. “Do yon really mean so, 
Mr. Arnold ? Mr. Graham married ! When ? To whom ?” 

“ To the widow Holbrook, a sister-in-law of Mr. Clinton’s; she 
has been staying at Havana with a party from the north, and 
the Grahams met her there.” 

“ But, Gertrude,” asked Miss Arnold, “ how does it happen you 
had not heard of it ? It is in all the newspapers — ‘ Married in 
New Orleans, J. H. Graham, Esq., of Boston, to Mrs. Somebody 
or other Holbrook.’ U 

“ I have not seen a newspaper for a day or two,” replied Ger¬ 
trude. 

“ And Miss Graham’s blindness, I suppose, prevents her writ¬ 
ing,” said Anne; “ but I should have thought Mr. Graham would 
have sent wedding compliments.” 

Gertrude made no reply, and Miss Arnold continued, langh- 
“ I suppose his bride engrosses all his attention.” 

“ Do you know anything of this Mrs. Holbrook ? ” asked Ger¬ 
trude. 

“ Not much,” answered Mr. Arnold. « I have seen her 
occasionally at Mr. Clinton’s. She is a handsome, showy woman, 
fond of society, I should think.” 

“ I have seen her very often,” s^ Anne. “ She is a ooarsei 
noisy, dashing person, —just the one to make Miss Emily miser* 
able.” 
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Gertrude looked distressed, and Mr. Arnold glanc^ reprov¬ 
ingly at his daughter. 

“ Anne,” said she,.“are you sure you speak advisedly ? ” 

“ Belle Clinton is my authority, father. I only judge from 
what I used to hear her say ah-sohool about her Aunt Bella, as 
she always used to call her.” 

“ Did Isabel represent her aunt so unfavorably ? ” 

“ Not intentionally,” replied Anne-; * she meant the greatest 
praise, but I never liked anything she told us about her.” 

“ We will not condemn her until we oaft decide upon acquaint¬ 
ance,” said Mr. Arnold, mildly; “perliaps Bhe will prove the 
very reverse of what you suppose her.’' 

“ Can you tell me anything concerning Kmily ? ” asked Ger¬ 
trude, “ and whether Mr. Graham is soon to return ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Miss Arnold. “ I have seen only the notice 
papers. When did you hear from them yourself? ” 

' Gertrude mentioned the date of her letter from Mrs. Ellis, the 
account she had given of a gay party-frem 'die ^orth, and sug¬ 
gested the probability that the. present Mrs. Grahaof was the 
widow she had described. 

“ The same, undoubtedly,” said Mr. Arnold. 

Their knowledge of facts was so slight, however, that little 
remained to be said concerning the marriage, and other topics of 
conversation were introduced. But Gertrude found it impos¬ 
sible to give her thoughts to any other subject; the mutter 
was one of such vital importance to Emily, that her mind con¬ 
stantly recurred to it, and ahe found it difficult to keep pace with 
Anne Arnold’s rapidly-flowing words and ideas. The necessity 
which at last arose of replying to a question vdiioh she had not 
at all understood was fortunately obviated by the sudden entrance 
of Dr. and Mrs. Jeremy. The former held in his hand a sealed 
letter, directed to Gertrude, in the hand-writing of Mr. Graham; 
and, as he l^ded it to her, he rubbed his hands, and,' looking at 
Anpe Amom, exclaimed, “^ow, Miss Anne, we shall hear all 
ahotrt these famous nuptials r’ 

Finding her visitors thus eager to learn &e '<xmteuts of her 
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letter, Qertrode dispensed with ceremonj, broke the seal, and 
hastily perused its contents. 

The euTOlope contained two or three pages closely written by 
Mrs. Ellis, and also a somewhat lengthy note from Mr. UrUinih. 
Surprised as Gertrude was at any communication from one W^d 
had parted from her in anger, her strongest desire was to hear 
particularly from Emily, and ^e therefore gave the preference 
to the housekeeper’s document, that being most likely to contain 
the desired information. It ran as follows: 

York, March 81, 185a 

“ Dear Gertrude : As there were plenty of Boston folks at 
the wedding, I daresay you have heard before this of Mr. Gra¬ 
ham’s marriage. He married the widder Holbrook, the same I 
wrote you about. She was determined to have him, and she is 
got him. I don’t hesitate to say he’s got the worst of the bar¬ 
gain. He likes a quiet life, and he’s lost his chance of that, — 
poor man! — for she’s the greatest hand f(^ company that ever I 
saw. She followed Mr. Graham up pretty well at Havana, but 
I guess he thought better of it, and did n’t really mean to have 
her. When we got to {lew Orleans, however, she was thenK; 
and the long and short of it is, she carried her point, and* 
him. Emily behaved beautifully; she never said a word dgahiEA 
it, and always treated the widder as pleasantly as could be; but, 
dear me! how will our Emily get along with so many young folks 
as there are about all the time now, and so much noise and con¬ 
fusion ? Fdr my part, I au’t used to it, and don’t pretend that 
I think it’s agreeable. The new lady is civil enough to me, now 
she’s married. I daresay she thinks it stands her in hand, aa 
long ao she’s one of the family, and I’ve been in it so long. But 
I suppose you’ve been wondering what had become of us, Ger¬ 
trude, and will be surprised to find we’ve got so as New 
York, on our way home, — my way home, I shoult^iy, for I%* 
the only one that talks of coming ^t present, truth i%,i 

kept meaning to write while we w^ in New Orleans, but 
was so much-going on 1 didn’t get «.,i)h«u)8; ,sBd, afbor that 
horrid steamboat from Oharlmton here, I was n’t good fi>r an^ 
20 
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thing for a week. But Emily was so anxious to have you written 
to that I could n’t put it off any longer than until to-day. Poor 
Emily is n’t very well; I don’t mean that she’s downright sick, 
— it’s low spirits and nervjjusness, I suppose, more than any¬ 
thing. She gets tired a^d worried very quick, and is easily 
startled and disturbed, which did n’t use to be the case. I think 
likely it’s the new wife, and all the nieces, and other disagreeable 
things. She never complains, and nobody would know but what 
she was pleased to have her father married again ; but she has n’t 
seemed quite happy all winter, and now it troubles me to see how 
sad she looks sometimes. She talks a sight about you, and felt 
dreadfully not to get any more letters. To come to the principal 
thing, however, they are all going to Europe, — Emily and all. 
I take it it’s the new wife’s idea; but, whoever proposed the 
thing, it’s all settled now. Mr. Graham wanted me to go, but I 
would not hear of such a thing; I would as soon be hung as 
venture on the sea again, and I told him so, up and down. So 
now he has written fo»you to go with -Emily; and, if you are not 
afiraid of sea-sickness, I hope you won’t refuse, for it would be 
dreadful for her to have a stranger, and you know she always 
needs somebody, on account of her blindness. I do not think she 
has the least wish to go : but she would not ask to be left behind, 
for fear her father shouid think she did not like the new wife. 

“As soon as they sail, — which will be the last of April,#— I 

shall come back to the house in D-, and see to things there 

while they are away. I am going to write a postscript to you 
from Emiiy, and I believe T will add nothing more myself, except 
that we shall be very impatient to b.ear your answer ; and I must 
ray once more that I hope you will not refuse to go with Emily. 

“ Yours, very truly, 

“Sabah H. Eiiis.” 

!n>e posh^pt contained the following: 

“ I need not tell my darling Gertrude how much I have missed 
her, and longed to have her with me again; how I have thought 
of her by night and day, and prayed God to strengthen and 
fit her for her many trials and labors. The letter written soon 
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after Mr. Cooper’s death, is the last that has reached me, and 
I do not know whether Mrs. Sullivan is still living. Write 
to me at once, my dear child, jjT you cannot come to us. Father 
will tell you of our plans, and ask yojj to accompany us to Europe; 
ray heart will be light if I can take nyr dear Gerty with me, but 
not if she leave any other duty behind. I trust to you, my love, 
to decide aright. You have heard of father’s marriage. It is a 
great change for us all, but will, I trust, result in happiness. 
Mrs. Graham has two nieces who are with us at the hotel. They 
are to be of our party to go abroad, and are, I understand, very 
beautiful girls, especially Belle Clinton, whom you have seen in 
Boston some years ago. Mrs. Ellis is very tired of writing, and 
I must close with assuring my dearest Gertrude of the devoted 
affection of Eshly Graham.” 

It was with great curiosity that Gertrude unfolded Mr. Gra¬ 
ham’s epistle; she thought it would be awkward for him to 
address her, and wondered much whether he would maintain his 
severe and authoritative tone, or condescend to explain and 
apologize. Had she known him better, she would liave been 
assured that nothing would ever induce him to do the latter, for 
he was one of those persons who never believe th(anselve8 in the 
wrong. The letter ran thus: 

“ Miss Gertrude Flint ; I am married, and intend to go 
abroad on the 28th of April; my daughter will accompany 
us, and, as Mrs. Ellis dreads the sea, I am induced to propose 
that you join us in New York, and attend the party, as a com¬ 
panion to Emily. I have not forgotten the ingratitude with which 
you once slighted a similar offer on my part, and nothing would 
compel me to give you another opportunity to manifest such a 
spirit, but a desire to promote the happiness of Emily*, and a 
sincere wish to be of service to a young person whqphas been in 
my family so long that I feel a friendly interest in providing for 
her. I thus put it in your power, by complying with our wishes, 
to do away from my mind the recollection of your past behavior; 
and, if you choose to return to us,_I shall enable you to maintain 
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the place and appearance of a lady. As we sail the last of the 
month, it is important you should be here in the course of a fort¬ 
night; and, if you will write and.name the day, I will myself meet 
you at the boat. Mrs. Eili|^ being anxious to return to Boston, 
I hope you will 'come as soon as possible. As you will be obliged 
to incur expenses, I enclose a sum of money sufficient to cover 
than. If you have contracted debts, let me know to what amount, 
and I will see that all is made right before you leave. Trusting 
to your being now come to a sense of your duty, I am ready to 
subscribe myself your friend, J. H. Gbabam.” 

Gertrude was sitting near a lamp whose light fell directly 
upon her fiice, which, as she glanced ovot Mr. Graham’s note, 
flushed crimson with wounded pride. Dr. Jeremy, who was 
watching her countenance, observed that she changed color; and 
during the few minutes that Mr. and Miss Arnold staid to hear 
the news he gave an occasional glance of defiance at the letter, 
and as soon as they were gone begged to be made acquainted 
#ith its contents, assuring Gertrude that if she did not lot him 
know what Graham said, he should believe it a thousand times 
more insulting than it really was. 

He writes,” said Gertrude, “ to invite me to accompany them 
to Europe.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Dr. Jeremy, with a low whistle, “ and he 
thinks you’ll be silly enough to pack up and start off at a 
minute’s notice! ” 

“ Why, Gerty,” said Mrs. Jeremy, “ you ’ll Ifte to go, shan’t 
you, dear ? It will bo delightful.” 

“ Delightful'nonsense! Mrs. Jerry,” exclaimed the doctor. 
“ What is there ^nlightful, 1 want to know, in travelling about 
with an arrogant old tyrant, his blind daughter, upstart, dashy 
wife, and her two fine-lady nieces ? A pretty position Gertrude 
would be in, a slave to the whims of all that company ! ” 

“ Why, Dr. Jerry,” interrupted his wife, “ you forget !^ily.” 

» Emily, —to be sure, she’s an angel, and never would impose 
upon anybody, least of all her own pet; but she *11 have to play 
second fidtUe herself,mil I’m mistaken if she doesn’t find it 
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pretty hard to defend her rights and maintain a comfortable posi¬ 
tion in her father’s enlarged family circle.” 

“ So much the more need, then,” said Gertrude, “ that some 
one should be enlisted in her inter^ts, to ward off the approacdi 
of every annoyance.” 

“ Do you mean, then, to put yourself in the breach ? ” asked 
the doctor.” 

“ I mean to accept Mr. Graham’s invitation,” replied Ger¬ 
trude, “ and join Emily at once; but I trust the harmony that 
seems to subsist between her and her new connections will con¬ 
tinue undisturbed, so that I shall have no occasion to take up 
arms on her account, and on my own I do not entertain a single 
fear.” 

“ Then you really think you shall go,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“ I do,” said Gertrude; “ nothing but my duty to JIrs. Sulli¬ 
van and her father led me to think of leaving Emily. That duty 
is at an end, and now that I can be of use to her, and she wishco 
me buck, 1 cannot hesitate a moment. I see very plainly, from 
Mrs. Ellis’ letter, that Emily is not happy, and uoUiing which I 
can do to make her so must be neglected. Only think, Mrs. 
Jeremy, what a friend ^he has been to me ! ” 

“ I know it,” said Mrs. Jeremy, “ and I dare say you will en¬ 
joy the journey, in spite of all the scare-crows the doctor sets up to 
frighten you; but still, I declare, it does seem a sacrifice for you 
to leave your beautiful room, and all your comforts, for such an 
uncertain sort of life as one has travelling with a large party.” 

“ Sacrifice! ” interrupted the doctor, “ it’s the greatest sacrifice 
that ever I heard of! It is not merely giving up three hundred 
and fifty dollars a year of her own earning, and as pleasant a 
home as there is in Boston; it is relinquishing all the independ¬ 
ence that she has been striving after, and which she was so 
anxious to maintain that she would not accept of anybody’s hospi¬ 
tality for more than a week or two.” 

“ No, doctor,” said Gertrude, warmly, “ noticing that I do for 
Emily’s sake can be called a sacrifice; it is my greatest pleasure.” 

“Gerty always finds her pleasure iu doing what is ri^t,” 
remarked Mrs. Jeremy. 

20 ^ 
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“ 0, no,” said Gertrude, “ my wishas would often lead mo 
astray; but not in this case. The thought that our dear Emily was 
dependent upon a stranger for all those little attentions that are 
only acceptable from those ^e loves would make me miserable; 
our happiness has for yearPbeen almost wholly in each other, 
and when one has suffered the other has suffered also. I must 
go to her; I cannot think of doing otherwise.” 

“ I wish I thought,” muttered Dr. Jeremy, “ that the sacrifice 
you make would be half appreciated. But there’s Graham, I ’ll 
venture to say, thinking it will be die greatest &vor in the world 
to take you back again. Perhaps ho addresses you as a beggar ; 
it would n’t be the first time he’s done such a thing. I wonder 
what would have induced poor Philip Amory to go back.” 
Then, in a louder tone, he inquired, “ Has he made any apology 
in his letter for past unkindness ? ” 

“I do not think he considered any to be needed,” replied 
Gertrude. 

“ liiea ho did n’t make any sort of excuse for his ungentle- 
manly behavior! 1 might have known he would n't. I declare, 
it’s a shame you should be exposed to any more such treatment; 
but I always did hear that women wei^e‘self-forgetful in Uieir 
friendship, and 1 believe it. Gertrude makes an excellent friend. 
Mrs. Jerry, we must cultivate her regard, and some time or other 
perhaps make a loud call upon her services.” 

“ And if ever you do, sir, I shall be ready to respond to it; 
if there is a person in the world who owes a debt to society, it is 
myself. 1 hear the world called cold, selfish and unfeeling; but 
it has not been so to me. 1 should be ungrateful if I did not 
cherish a spirit of universal love; how much more so, if 1 did 
not feel bound heart and hand to those dear friends who have 
bestowed upon me sutdt affection as no orphan ever found btffore! ” 

“ Gertrude,” said Mra Jeremy, “ I believe that you were right 
ill leaving Emily when you did, and that you are right in return¬ 
ing to her now ; and, if your being such a good girl as you are 
is at all due to her, she certainly has a great claim iqion yon.” 

“ She has a okiw indeed, Mn. Jeremy! It was £mily who 
find taught me the difference between right and wrong — ” 
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“ And she is going to reap the benefit of that knowledge in 
you,” said the doctor, in continuation of her remark. “ That ’a 
fair! But, if you are resolved to take this European tour, you 
will be busy enough with your predations. Do you think Mr. 
W. will be willing to give you up 

I hope so,” said Gbrtrude; “ I am sorry to be obliged to ask 
it of him, for he has been very indulgent to me, and I have 
been absent &om school two weeks out of t|te winter already; 
but, as there want only a few months to the summer vacation, he 
will, perhaps, be able to supply my place. 1 shall speak to him 
about it to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Jeremy now interested herself in the details of Gertrude’s 
arrangements, offered an atdc-room for the storage of her furni¬ 
ture, gave up to her a dress-maker whom she had engaged for 
herself, and, before she left, a plan was laid out, by following 
which Gertrude would be enabled to start for New York in less 
than a week. 

Mr. W., on being applied to, relinquished Gertrude, though 
deeply regretting, as he told her, to lose so valuable an assistant; 
and, after a few days busily occupied in preparation, she bade 
farewell to the tearful !^anny Bruce, the bustling doctor and his 
kind-hearted wife, all of whom accompanied her to the railroad- 
station. She promised to write to the Jeremys, and they, on 
their part, agreed to forward to her any letters that might arrive 
from Willie. 

In less than a fortnight from the time of her departure, Mrs. Ellis 
returned to Boston, and brought news of the safe conclusion of 
Gertrude’s journey. A letter, received a week after, by Mrs. 
Jeremy, announced that they should sail in a few days. She was, 
therefore, surprised, when a second epistle was put into her hands, 
dated the day succeeding that on which she supposed Mr. Graham’s 
party to have left the country. It was as follows: 

“ JVea Korfc, April 29tt. 

‘‘ Mx DKAB Mrs. Jeremy : As yesterday was the day on which 
we expected to sail for Europe, you will be somewhat astonished 
to hear that we are yet in New York, and still more so to learn 
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that the foreign tour is now indefinitelj postponed. Only two 
days since, Mr. Graham was seized with his old complaint, the 
gout, and the attack proved so violent as seriously to threaten his 
life. Although to-day somewhat relieved, and considered by his 
physician out of immediate danger, he remains a great sufferer, 
and a sea-voyage is pronounced impracticable for months to come. 
His great anxiety is to be at home; and, as soon as it is possible 
for him to bear the, journey, we shall all hasten to the. house in 
D-. I enclose a note for Mrs. Ellis. It contains various direc¬ 

tions which Emily is desirous she should receive; and, as we did 
not know how to address her, 1 have sent it to you, trusting to 
your kindness to see it forwarded. Mrs. Graham and her nieces, 
who had been anticipating much pleasure from going abroad, are, 
of course, greatly disappointed at the entire change in their plans 
for the summer. It is particularly trying to Miss Clinton, as her 
father has been absent more than a year, and she was hoping to 
meet him in Paris. 

“ It is impossible that either Emily or myself should personally 
regret a journey of which we felt only dread, and, were it not 
for Mr. Graham’s illness being the cause of its postponement, we 
should both, I think, find it hard not to ];ealiB 0 a degree of selfish 
satisfaction in the prospect of returning to the dear old place in 

D-where we hope to be established in the course of the 

next month. I say we, for neither Mr. Graham nor Emily will 
hear of my leaving them again. 

“ With the kindest regards to yourself, and my friend the 
doctor, I am yours, very sincerely, 

“GKETEcnE Flint. ” 
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I see ber; 

Her hair !n ringlets fluttering free, 

■ And her lipe that move with melody. 

Not she.—There’s a beauty that lovelier glows, 

Though her coral lip with melody flows. 

I see her ; ’t is she of the ivory brow 

And heaven-tinged orbs ; I know her nW. 

Not she. — 4'here’s another more lovely still. 

With a chastened mind, and a tempered will. 

CanouifE GtutAii. 

Mk. Graham’s country-house boasted a fine, old-fashioned entry, 
with a door at either end, both of which usually stood open dur¬ 
ing the warm weather, admitting a cool current of air, and rrai- 
dering the neighborhood of the front entrance a favorite resort 
for the family, especially during the early hours of the day, when 
the warm sun had no access to the spot ; and the shady yard, 
which sloped gradually down to the road, was refreshing and 
grateful to the sight. Here, on a pleasant June morning, Isabel 
Clinton, and her cousin Kitty Kay, had made themselves comfort¬ 
able, each according to her own idea of what constituted comfort. 

Isabel had drawn a large arm-chair close to the door-sill, en¬ 
sconced herself in it, and, although she held in her hand a piece 
of worsted-work, was gazing idly down the road. She was a 
beautiful girl, tall and finely formed, with a delicate complexion, 
clear blue eyes, and rich, light, flowing curls. The same lovely 
child, whom Gertrude had gazed upon with rapture, as, leaning 
against the window of her father’s house, she watched old True 
while he Ik his lamp, had ripened into an equally lovely woman. 
Her uncommon beauty aided and enhanced by all the advantage 
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of dress which skill could suggest or money provide, she was 
universally admired, flattered and caressed. 

At an early age deprived of her mother, and left for some 
years almost wholly to the care of servants, she soon learned to 
appreciate at more than their true value the outward attractions 
she possessed ; and her aunt, under whose tutelage she had been 
since she left school, was little calculated to counteract in her this 
undue self-admiration. An appearance of conscious superiority 
which distinguished her, and the independent air with which she 
tapped against the door-step with her little foot, might safely be 
attributed, then, to her conviction that Belle Clinton, the beauty 
and the heiress, was looking vastly well, as she sat there, attired 
in a blue cashmere morning-dress, richly embroidered, and flowing 
open in front, for the purpose of displaying an equally rich 
flounced cambric petticoat. It can scarcely be wondered at that 
^e was herself pleased and satisfied with ap outward appearance 
that could not fail to please and .satisfy the most severe critic. 

On a low step at her feet sat Kitty Ray, a complete contrast to 
her cousin in looks, manners, and many points of character. Kitty 
was one of those whom the world usually calls a sweet little creat¬ 
ure, lively, playful, and affectionate. She was so small that her 
childish manners became her; so full of spirits that her occasional 
rudeness claimed pardon on that score ; too thoughtless to be 
always amiable or always wise; and for all other faults her warm¬ 
heartedness and generous enthusiasm mast plead an excuse to one 
who' wished, or even endeavored, to love her as slio wished and 
expected to be loved by everybody. She was a pretty girl, always 
bright and animated, mirthful and happy; fond of her cousin Belle, 
and sometimes influenced by her, though often, on tlie other hand, 
enlisting with all her force on the opposite side of some contested 
question. Unlike Belle, she was seldom well dressed, for, though 
possessed of ample means, she was very careless. On the present 
occasion, her dark silk wrapper was half concealed by a crimson 
flannel sack, which she held tightly around her, declaring it was 
a dreadful chilly morning, and she was half-frozen to death — she 
c^tainly would go and warm herself at the kitchen fii-e, if she 
were not afraid of encountering that ske-dragon Mrs. EUis; she 
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vrts sure she did not see, if they must sit in the door-way, why 
Belle could n’t come to tiie side-door, where the sun shone beauti¬ 
fully. “ 0, I forgot, though,” added she; “ complexion ! ” 

“ Complexion! ” said Belle; “ I’m no more afraid of hurting 
my complexion than you are ; I’m sure I never freckle, or tan 
cither.” 

“ I know that; but you bum all up, and look like a fright.” 

“ Well, if I did n’t, I should n’t go there to sit; I like to be 
at the front of the house, where I oen see the passing. I wonder 
who those people arc, coming up^ the rdad; I’ve been watching 
them for some time.” 

Kitty stood -up, and looked in the direction to which Belle 
pointed. After observing the couple who were approaching for a 
minute or two, she exclaimed, “Why, that’s Gertrade Flint! I 
wonder where she’s been! and who can that be with her ? I 
did n’t know there was a beau to be had about here.” 

“ Beau ! ” said Belle, sneeringly. 

“ And why not a beau. Cousin Belle! I’m sure he looks like 
one.” 

“ I would n’t give much for any of her beaux 1 ” said Belle. 

“ Would n’t you ? ” said Kitty. “ You’d better wait until you 
see who they are; you near-sighted people should n’t decide in 
such a hurry. I can tell you that he is a gentleman you would n’t 
object to walking with, yourself; it’s Mr. Brace, the one we met 
in New Orleans.” 

“ I don’t believe it! ” exclaimed Belle, starting up. 

“ You will soon have a chance to see for yourself; for he is 
coming home with her.” 

“He is? — What can he be walking with her for?” 

“ To show his taste, perhaps. I am sure he could not find more 
agreeable company.” 

“You and I don’t agree about that,” replied Belle. “I don’t 
see anything very agreeable about her.” 

“ Because you are determined not to. Belle. Everybody else 
thinks her charming, and Mr. Bruce is opening the gate for her 
as politely as if she were a queen; I like him for that.” 

“ Do see,” said Belle; “ she’s got on that white cap^bonnet 
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of hers! and that checked gingham drew!' I wonder what Mr. 
Bruce thinks of hef, and he such a critic in regard to ladies’ 
dress.” 

Gertrude and her companion now drew near the house; the 
former looked up, saw the young ladies in the door-way, and 
smiled j)leaBantIy at Kitty, who was making strange grimaces, 
and giving significant glances^ over Belle’s shoulder; but Mr. 
Bruce, who seemed much engaged by the society he was already 
enjoying, did not observe either of them; and they distinctly 
heard him say, as he handed Gertrude a small parcel he jiad been 
carrying for her, “ I believe Bwon’t come in* it’s such a bore to 
have to talk to strangers. — Do you work in the garden, morn¬ 
ings, this summer ? ” 

“ No,” replied Gertrude, “ there is nothing left of my garden 
but the memory of it.” 

“ Why, Miss Gertrude! ” said the young man, “ I hope those 
new comers have n’t interfered with — ” Here, observing the direc¬ 
tion of Gertrude’s eyes, he raised his own, saw Belle and Kitty 
standing opposite to him, and, compelled now to recognize and 
speak with them, went forward to diake hands, trusting to his 
remarks about strangers in general, and these new comers in par-' 
ticular, not having been overheard. 

Although overheard, the young ladies chose to take bo notice 
of that which they supposed intended for unknown individuals. 

They were mistaken, however; Mr. Bruce knew, perfectly well, 
that the nieces of the present Mrs. Graham wore the same girls 
whom he had met at the south, and was, nevertheless, indifferent 
about renewing his acquaintance. His vanity, however, was not 
proof against the evident pleasure they both manifested at seeing 
him %piin, and he was in a few minute engaged in an animated 
conversation with them, while Gertrude quietly entered the house, 
and went up stairs unnoticed. She sought Emily's room, to which 
die’had always free access, and was giving an account of her 
morning’s expedition to the village, and the successful manner in 
whidi die had accomplished vaiions oommiffiiions and errands, 
when Mrs. Ellis put her head in at the door, and said, with a most 
Astraned vokw and oountenanoe, “ Has n’t Gertrude ?— Q, there 
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you lire! Bo tell me ^diat Mrs. Wilkine ^id about the straw- 
berries.” 

“ I engaged three qtiarts; has n’t she sent them ? ” 

“ No, but I’m thankful to hear they ’re coming; I have bo«i 
so plagued about the dinner.” 

She DOW came in, shut the door, and, seating herself, exclaimed, 
with something like a groan, “ I declare, Emily, such an ironing 
as our girls have got to do to-day! you never saw anything like 
it! There’s no end to the fine clothes Mrs. Graham and those 
nieces of hers put into our wash. ^ 1 declare, it’s a shame! Rudi 
as they are, they might put out their washing. I’ve been help¬ 
ing, myself, as much as I could; but, as Mrs. Prime says, one 
can’t do everything at once; and 1 ’ve had to see the butcher, 
make puddings at^blano-mange, and been worried to death, all 
the time, because iniad forgotten to engage those strawberries. 
So Mrs. Wilkins had n’t sent her fruit to market when you got 
there ? ” 

“ No, but she was in a great huiyy, getting it ready; it would 
have been gone in a very short time.” 

“ Well, that was lucky. I don’t know what I dhould have 
done without the berries, for I’ve no time to hunt up anything 
else for dessert. I’ve got just as much as I can do till dinner¬ 
time. Mrs. Graham never kept house before, and don’t know hqyr 
to make allowance for anything. She comes home from Boston, 
expects to find everything in apple-pie order, and never asks or 
cares who does the work,” 

Mrs. Prime’s voice was now heard, calling at the back-stair¬ 
case, — “ Mrs. Ellis, Miss Wilkins’ boy has fetched your straw¬ 
berries, and the hulls an’t off o’ one on ’em; he said they jgwi n’t 
no time.” 

“ That’s too bad ! ” exclaimed the tired, worried housekeeper. 
“ Who’s going to take the hulls off, I should like^to know ? Katy 
is busy enough, and I’m sure I can’t do it.” 

“ I will, Mrs. Ellis, — let me do it,” said Gertrude, followiqg 
Mrs. Mlis, who was now halfrway down stairs. 

“ No, no! don’t you touch to. Miss Gertrude,” said Mm. ^rtoei 
“ they ’ll only stain your fingers all up.” 

21 
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No matter if they do; my hands are no* made of sridte kid. 
They ’ll bear washing.” 

Mrs. Ellis was cmly too thankful &r Gertrude’s help, and, seat¬ 
ing herself in the dining-room, she. oommeoeed the task. In the 
mean while. Belle and Kitty were doing their beet to entertain 
Mr. Brace, who, sitting on the door-^ps, and leaning back against 
a pillar of the piasaa,.from time to time cast his eyes down the 
mitry, and up the staircase, in hopes of Gertrude’s reappearance; 
and, de^airing of it at last, he was on the point of taking his 
departure, when his sister F^nny came in at the gate, and, running 
ap the yard, was rushing {Htn die assembled trio and into the 
house. 

Her brother, however; stretched out his arm, cau^t her, and, 
before he let her go, whispered something in ^r ear. 

“ Who is that wild Indian ? ” asked Kitt^Ray, as Fanny ran 
across die entry and disappeared. 

“ A sister of mine,” answered Ben, in a nonchalant manner. 

“Why! is she ?” inquired ^Kitty, with interSrt.; “I have seen 
her here several times, and never took any notice of her. I 
did n’t know she was your sister. What a pretty girl she is! ” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said Ben; “ sorry I can’t agree with you. 
I think she’s a fright.” 

Fanny now reappeared, and, stopping a moment on her way up 
stairs, called out, without any ceremony, “ She says she can’t ooroe; 
die’s busy.” 

“ Who ? ” asked Kitty, in her turn catching Fanny and detain¬ 
ing her. 

“ Miss Flint.” 

Mr. Bruce colored slightly, and Belle Clinton observed it. 

“ '^lat is slie doing ? ” inquired Kitty. 

“ Hulling strawberries.” 

“ Where are you going, Fanny ? ” asked her broths. 

“ Up stairs.” 

“ Do they let you go all over die house ? ” 

“ Miss Flint said I might go up and bring down the birds.” 
■“What birds?” 
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** ■Hes' bird^, I am gmng to hang them. in the gun, and then 
they ’ll sing beautifully.” 

She ran off, and soon cftme back again vith a Cage in her hand, 
containing the little monias, sent by Willie from Calcutta;', 

“ There, Kitty,”critid Belle; think those ara the birds that 
wake us up so early every mommg with their noise.” 

“Very likely,” said Kittybring: thm here, will you, 
Fanny ? I want to see them. — GooduessJ *’ contibued she, “ what 
little creatures they are ! — do look at, them, Mr. Bruce, — they 
are sryeet pretty,” 

“ Put them down on the door-ift^t Fanny,” said Ben, ” so ffist 
we can sec them better.” 

“ I’m afraid you ’ll frighten fliem,” replied Fanny; “ Mias Ger¬ 
trude does n’t like ^ have them frightened.” 

“ No, we wol^” said Ben; “ we are disposed to be very 
friendly to Miss Gertrude’s birds. Where did she get thm, — do 
you know, Fanny ? ” 

“ Why, they'are India birds; Mr. Sullivan sent them to her.” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

‘ 0, he is a very particular friend; she has letters from him 
every little while.” 

“What Mr. Sullivan?” asked Belle. “Do yon know his 
Christian name ? ” 

“ I suppose it’s William,” said Fanny. “ Miss Emily always 
calls the birds little Willies.” 

“ Belle! ” exclaimed Kitty, “ that’s your William Sullivan! ” 

“ What a favored man he seems to be! ” said Mr. Bruce, in a 
tone of sarcasm; “the property of one bcautifiil lady, and the 
particular friend of another.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Kitty,” said Be^, tartly. 
“ Mr. Sullivan is a junior partner of my father’s, but^I have hot 
seen him for years.” 

“Except in your dreams. Belle,” suggested Kitty. ’““You 
forget.” 

Belle now looked angry. 

“Do you dream ahmt Mr. Sullivan?” asked Fhmay, fiziitg. 
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her eyed oo Belle as she spoke. “ I mean to go and adc Mias 
Gertrude if she does.” 

«Do,” said Kitty; “I’ll go with you.” 

They ran across the' entry, opened the door into the dining-room, 
and both put the quesdon to her at the same moment. 

Taken thus by surprise, Gertrude neither blushed nor looked 
oonfhsed, but answered, quietly, “ Yes, sometimes; but what do 
you, either of you, know of Mr. Sullivan; — why do yon ask ? ” 

“ 0, nothing,” answered Kitty; “ only some others do, and we 
are inquiring round to see how many there are; ” and she shut 
the door and ran baek in triumph, to tell Belle she might as well 
be frank, like Gertrude, and plead guilty to the weakness; it 
locked so much better than blushing and denying it. 

But it would not do to joke with Bello any longer; die was 
seriously offended, and took no pains to concSal the tact. Mr. 
Bruoe felt awkward and annoyed, and soon went away, leaving^e 
two cousins to settle their difficulty as they best could. As soon 
as he had gone, Belle folded up her work, and walked up stairs to 
her room with great dignity, while Kitty staid behind to laugh 
over the matter, and improve her opportunity to make friends with 
Fanny Bruce; for Kitty was not a little interested in the brother, 
and labored under the common, but often mistaken idea, that in 
cultivating the acquaintance of the sister she should advance her 
cause. Perhaps she was somewhat induced to this step by her 
having observed that Gertrude appeared to be an equal favorite 
with both. 

She therefore called Fanny to sit beside her, put her arm round 
her waist, and commenced talking about Gertrude, and tire origin 
and extent of the intimacy which seemed to exist between her and 
the Bruce ffimily. 

Fanny, who was always communicative, willingly informed her 
of the circumstances which had attached her so strongly to a friend 
who was some years her senior. 

M And your brother,” sud Kitty; he has known her some 
tune, has n’t he ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, 1 siqrpose so,” answered Fanny, oareleasly. 
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« Does he like her ? ” 

*' I don’t know; I dxould think be would; I don’t see how he 
can help it.” 

What did he whi^r tt» you, when you caMe up the steps? ” 
Fanny could not remember at once; but, on being reminded of 
the answer she had given, she replied, promptly, 

“ O, he bade me ask Miss Gertrude if she wasn’t coming back 
to see him again, and tell her he w^ tired to death wuting for 
her.” 

Kitty pouted and looked vexed. “ I want to know,” said' she, 
“ if Miss Flint has been in the. habit of receiving company here, 
and being treated like an equal ? ” 

“ Of course she has,” answered Fanny, with spirit; “ why 
should n’t &e ? She’s the most perfect lady I ever saw, and 
mother says she has beautiful manners, and 1 must take pattern by 
her„” 

“ 0 ! Miss Gertrude,” called she, as Gertrude, who had been to 
place the strawberries in the refrigerator, crossed the back part of 
the long entry, “ are you ready now ? ” 

** Yes, Faimy, I shall be in a moment,” answered Gertrude. 

“ Keady for what ? ’’^inquired Kitty. 

“ To read,” said Fanny. “ She is going to read the rest of 
Hamlet to Miss Emily; she read the first three acts yesterday, 
and Miss Emily let me sit in her room and hear it. I can’t. 
imderstand it, when 1 read it myself; but when 1 listen to Miss 
Gertrude it seems quite plain. She’s a splendid reader, and I 
ctune in to-day on purpose to hear the play finished,’’ 

Kitty’s last companion having deserted her, she stretched her¬ 
self on the entry bo& and fell asleep. She was wakened by her 
aunt, who returned from the city a short time before dinner, and, 
finding her asleep in her morning wrapper, shook her by the arm, 
and said, in a voice which the best intentions could never render 
othervnse than loud and coarse, “ Kitty Bay, wake up and go . dress 
for dinner! I saw Belie at the chamber-window, looking like a 
beauty. | wish you’d take half the pains die does to improve 
your appearance.” 

21 # 
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Kitty yawned, and, after delaying as long as die diose, itally 
followed Mis. Graham’s directions. It was Kitty’s poli^, after 
giving offence to her cousin Belle, to appear utterly unconscious of 
foe existence of any unkind foelings; and, foou^ Belle often 
manifested some d^ree of suIkineaB, she was too dependent upon 
Kitty’s society to retain that disposition long. They were soon, 
therefore, chatting together as usual. 

“ Belle,” said Kitty, as she stood arranging her hair at foe glass, 
“ do you remember a girl we used to meet every morning, on our 
way to school, walking with a paralytic old man ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

** Do you know, I think it was Gertrude Flint She has altered 
very much, to be sure; but foe features are still foe same, and 
there certainly never was but one such pair of eyes.” 

“ I have no doubt she is foe same parson,” said Belle, ooov- 
posedly. 

“ Did yon think of it before ? ” 

“ Yes, as soon as Fanny spoke of her knowing Willie Sullivan.” 

“ Why, Belle, why did n’t you speak of it ? ” 

“ Lor’, Kitty, I don’t feel so much interest in her as you and 
some others do.” 

“ What others ? ” 

It was now Belle’s turn to be provoking. 

“ Why, Mr. Bruce; don’t you see he is half in love with her ? ” 

“No, I don’t see any such thing; he has known her for a 
long time (Fanby says so), and, of course, he feels a regard 
and respect for a girl that foe Grahams make so much account 
of. But I don’t believe he’d think of such a.foing as being 
in love with a poor girl like her, with no &mily connections to 
boast of.” 

“ Perhaps he did n’t think of being.” 

“ Well, he vxndd n't be. She is n’t the sort of person that 
would suit him. He has been in society a great deal, not only at 
home, but in Paris; and he would want a wife that was very lively 
and ffaid of company, and knew how to make a show wifo money.” 

“ A girl, for instance, like Kitty Ray.” 

. “How ridiculous, Bello! just as if people couldn’t talk wifo> 
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oat tlanking of themselves all the time! What do 1 care about 
Bm» Brueel” 

“I doa’t know that joa care anything about him; but 1 
would n’t pull all the hair out of my head about it, as you seem 
to be doing. There’s the>dinner-bell, and you’ll be late, as 
usual.” 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Sie hath a natural, wIm sincerity, 

A simple truthfulness, and these have lent her 
A dignity as moreloss as the centre. 

LoWSIiL, 

TwmoHT of this same day found Gertrude and Emily seated at 
a window which oommanded a delightful western view. Gertrude 
had been describing to her blind friend the gorgeous picture pre¬ 
sented 10 her vision by the masses of rich and brilliantly-painted 
cloud; and Emily, as she listened to the glowing description of 
nature, as she unfolded herself at an hour which they both pre¬ 
ferred to all others, experienced a participation in Gertrude’s en¬ 
joyment. The glory had now faded away, save a long strip of 
gold which skirted the horizon; and the stars, as they came out, 
one by one, seemed to look in at the chamber-window with a smile 
of recognition. 

In the parlor below tibere was company &om the city, and the 
sound of mirth and laugher came up on the evening breeze; so 
mellowed, however, by distance, that it contrasted widi the peace 
of the quiet room, without disturbing it. 

“ You had better go down, Gertrude,” said Emily; “ they 
appear to be enjoying themselves, and I love to hear your laug^ 
mingling with the rest.” 

“ 0, no, dear Emily ! ” said Gertrude; “ I prefer to stay with 
you; they are nearly all strangers to me.” 

“As you please, my .dear; but don’t let me keep you frwn 
the young people.” 

« You can never keep me with you, dear Emily, longer than.,;X 
wish to ctoy; there is no sodety I love so well.” And fo die 
staid, and they resumed their pleasant converaation, which, 
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tliough harmoniouB and calm, was not without its plajiulniesB ^nd 
occasional gleams of wit. 

They were interrupted by Katy, whom Mrs. Graham sent to 
announce a new visitor, — Mrs. Bruce, — who had inquired for 
Emily. 

“ I suppose I must go down,” said Emily; “ you ’ll come too, 
Gertrude ? ” 

“ No, I beliJre not, unless she asked for me. Did she, Katy ? ” 

“ Mrs. Graham was only afther mintioning Miss Emily,” said 
Katy. 

“ Then I will stay here,” said Gertrude; and Emily, finding it 
to be her wish, went without her. 

There was sooii another loud ring at the door-bell. It seemed 
to be a reception evening, and this time Gertrude’s presence was 
particularly requested, to see Dr. and Mrs. Jeremy. 

When she entered the parlor, she found a great number of 
guests assembled, and every seat in the room occupied. Aa she 
came in alone, and unexpected by the greater part of the com¬ 
pany, all eyes were turned upon her. Contrary to the expecta¬ 
tion of Belle and Kitty, who- were watching her with curiodity, 
she manifested ncithen embarrassment nor awkwardness; but, 
glancing leisurely at the various groups, until she recognized Mrs. 
Jeremy, crossed the large saloon with characteristic grace, and as 
much ease and self-possession as if she were the only person pres¬ 
ent. After greetmg that lady with her usual warmth and Cordial¬ 
ity, she turned to speak to the doctor; but he was sitting next 
Fanny Bruce in the window-seat, and was half concealed by the 
curtain. Before he could rise and come forward, Mrs. Bruce 
nodded pleasantly from the opposite corner, and Gertrude went 
to shake hands with her; Mr. Bruce, who formed one in a gay 
circle of young ladies and gentlemen collected in that part of the 
room, and who had been observing Gertrude’s motions so atten¬ 
tively as to make no reply to a question put to him by Kitty Kay, 
now rose and offered his chair, saying, “ Miss Gertrade, do take 
this seat.” 

“ Thank you,” said Gertrude, “ but 1 see my firiend fibe doctor, 
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oa^he otber ade of ibe room; he expects me to o(nBe and speidc 
to him, — BO don’t let me disturb you.” 

Pr. Jeremy now came half-way across the room* to meet her, 
and, taking her by both hands, led her into the receas formed by 
the window, and placed her in his own seat, next to Famiy Bruce. 
To the astonishment of all who knew him, Ben !%uce brought his 
own (hair and placed it for the doctor opposite to^ertnide. So 
much respect for age had not been andcipated from the modem- 
bred man of fashion. 

“ Is that a daughter of Mr. Graham ? ” asked a young lady of 
Belle Clinton, who sat next her. 

“ No, indeed,” replied B<dle; “ she is a person to whom Miss 
Graham gave an educadon, and now she lives here to read to km*, 
and be a sort of companion ; her name is Flint.” 

. “ What did you say that young lady’s name was ?" adced a 
dafhing lieutenant, leaning forward and addressing Isihel. 

" Miss Flint.” 

•• Flint, ah! she’s a genteel-looking ^rl. How peculiarly she 
dresses her hair! ” 

“ Very becoming, however, to that style of face,” remarked (he 
young lady who had first spoken. “ Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied the lieutenant; “ something becomes 
her; she makes a fine appearance. Bruce,” said he, as Mr. 
Bruce returned, after his unusual effort at politeness, ” who is 
that Miss Flint ? — I have been here two pr three times, and I 
never saw her before.” 

“ Very likely,” said Mr. Bruce; “ she won’t always diow her¬ 
self. Is n’t she a fino-looking girl ? ” 

I have n’t made up my mind yet; she’s got a splendid figure, 
but who is she ? ” 

“ She’s a sort of adopted daug^tl&iof Mr. Graham’s, I bdieve; 
a proteg4e of Miss Emily’s ? ” 

“ Ah! poor thing! An orphan ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” said Ben, biting his lip. 

“ Pity! ’’ said the young man; “ poor thing! but, as you say, 
Ben, Ae’s good-looking, particularly when she smiles; thero is 
something very attraotave about her face.” 
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Hiiera certainly was to Ben, ibr, a moment after, Kitty Ray 
missed him from the room, and immediately espied him standing 
on the piazza, and leaning throoj^ the open window to talk with 
(Gertrude, Br. Jeremy and Fanny. The conversation soon became 
very lively; there seemed to be a war of wits going on; the 
doctor, especially, laughed very loud, and Gertrude and Fanny 
often joined in the merry peal. Kitty endured it as long as die 
could, and then ran boldly across to join the party, and hear 
what they were having so mueh fun about. 

But it was all an enigma to Kitty. Dr. Jeremy was talking 
with Mr. Bruce concerning something which had happened many 
years ago; there was a great deal about a fool’s with a long 
tassel, and taking afternoon naps in the grass; the doctor was 
making queer allusions to some old pear-tree, and traps set for 
thieves, and kept reminding Gertrude of circumstances which 
attended their first acquaintance with each other and wifti Mr. 
Bruce. 

Kitty was beginning to feel that, as she was uninitiated in all 
they were, talking about, she had placed herself in the position of 
an intruder, and -was thereupon looking a little embarrassed and 
ill at ease, when Gertrude touched her arm, and, kindly making 
room for her next herself, motioned to her to sit down, saying, as 
she did so, “ Dr. Jeremy is speaking of the time when he*(or he 
and I, as he chooses to have it) went fruit-stealing in Mrs. 
Bruce’s orchard, and.were unexpectedly discovered by Mr. 
Bruce.” 

“ You mean, my dear,” interrupted the doctor, “ that Mr. 
Bruce was discovered by us. Why, it’s my opinion he would have 
slept until this time if I hadn’t given him such a thorough 
waking up! ” 

“ My first acquaintance wifti ^u was certainly the greatest 
awakening of my life,” said Ben, yaking as if to the doctor, 
but looking meaningly at Gertrude; “ that was not the only nap 
it cost me. How sorry I aa^ Miss Gertrude, that you ’re pven 
up WOTlang in the garden, as you used to! Pray, how does it 



“ Mrs. Graham has had it rmnodelled,” replied Gertrude, “ and 
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ti» new gardener neititer needs'nor desires my serrioee. Be-kit 
his own plans, and it iS not well to interfere with the proftmot 
of an art; I should be sure to do mischief.” 

I doubt whether his snooess compares wi& yours,” said Ben. 
** I do not see anything like the same quantity of flowers m the 
room tiiat you tned to have.” 

“ I don’t think,” said Gertrude, “ that he is as fond of cutting 
them as I was. I did not Care so much for the appearance of the 
garden as for haring plenty of flowery in the house; but with him 
it is the reverse.” 

Kitty now addressed some remark to Mr. Bruce on the sub¬ 
ject of gardening, and Gertrude, turning to Dr. Jeremy, oon- 
tanued m earnest conversation with him, until Mrs. Jeremy rose 
to go, when, approaching the window, she said, “ Dr. Jerry, have 
you given Gertrude her letter? ” ' 

“ Gtxxlness me! ” exclaimed the doctor, " I came near forgetting 
it.” Then, feeling in his pocket, he drew forth an evidently foreign 
doomnent, the envelope literally covered with tarious-oolored 
postKiffice stamps. “See here, Gerty, genuine GalQutta; no 
mistake! ” 

Gertrude took the letter, and, as she thanked the doctor, her 
countenance expressed pleasure at receiving it; a pleasure, how¬ 
ever, homewhat tempered by sadness, for she had heard fkom 
Willie but once since he learned the news of his mother’s death, 
and that letter had been such an outpouring of his veheamnt 
grief that the sight of his hand-writing almost pained her, as she 
anticipated something like a repetition of the outburst. 

Mr. Bruce, who kept his eyes upon her, and half expected to 
see her change color, aud look disconcerted, on the letter b^g 
handed to her in the presence of so many witnesses, was reasaured 

the composure with which she took it, and held it openly in 
her hand while she bade the doctor and his wife good-evenii^. 
She followed them to the door, and was then retreating to her 
own apartment, when tiie was met at the foot of Uie stairs by 
Me. Bruee, who had noticed the movement, and now ottered 
ftom tiie piaaaa in time to arrest her steps, and ask if bor lettsk 





« 9 « <St sooh importiinoe that most deiaj the ooiapu^ 
jdaastne of her society in or^er to stndy its contents. 

*< It is a friend Of whose welfare 1 am ansdous to hear,*' 
said Gertmde, gravely. “ Please ezcnse me to yonr motihor, if 
she inquires for me; and, as tiie rest of the guesfoare strangers, 
I shall not be missed by them.” 

“ O, Miss Gertarude,” said Mr. BrucOj “.it's no use eommg 
here to see you, you are so firequently invisibie. What part of 
the day is cue most likely to find you diseng^ed ? ” 

“ Hardly any part,” said Gertrude. “ I am always a very busy 
character; but good-night, Mr. Bruce,—^^'don’t let me detain you 
from the other young ladies;” and Gertrude ran up stairs, 
leaving Mr. Bruce uncertain whether to be vexed with himself m 
her. 

Contrary to Gerty’s expectations, her letter from William Snh 
livan proved very soothing to the grief she had felt on hiS 
account His spirit had been so weighed down and crushed by 
the iutelligence.of the death of his grandfather, and finally of his 
second and still greater loss, that his first communication to Ger¬ 
trude had alarmed her, from the discouraged, disheartened tone 
in which it was written ;* she had feared lest his Chrisrian forti¬ 
tude would give way to the force of this double affliction. 

^>e was, tiierefore, much relieved to find that he now wrote in 
a calmer strain; that he had taken to heart his mother’s lart 
entreaty aq;! prayer for a submissive disposition on his part; 
and that, although deeply afflicted, he was schooling himself to 
patience and resignation. But he did not, in this letter,’-dwril 
long upon his own sufferings tmder bereavement. 

The three closely-written pages were almost wholly devoted to 
fervmit and earnest expressions of gratitude to Gertrdde for the 
active kindness and love which had cheered and comfiffted the 
last days of his much-regretted iriends. He prayed diat Heaven 
would bless her, and reward her disinterested and selfolenyiag 
efibrtfl, aq^ closed with saying, “ Yon are all there is left to me, 
Gertrude. If I loved you before, my heart is now. bound to yon 
by ties stronger than those pf eqrth; py hopes, labors, agr 
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pnjan, WQ all for ^on. God grant we maj aoine day ineet 
again!” 

IV>r an hoar after she had finished reading, Ckrtrade sat lost 
la meditata(»; her thoughts went back to her home at Uncle 
Tme’s, and Uie days when she and Willie passed so many happy 
hours in close companionship, little dreaming of the long sepa¬ 
ration so soon to ensue. She rehearsed, in her mind, all the suo- 
oeeding. events which had brought her into her present position, 
and was only startled at last from the revery she was indtilging 
in by the voices of Mrs. Graham’s visitors, who were now taking 
leave. 

Mrs. Bruce and her son lingered a little, until the carriages 
kad driven off with those of the guests who were to return to ffie 
mty, and, as they were making their farewells on the door-step, 
directly beneath Gertrude’s window, she heard Mrs. Graham say, 
<• Bemember, Mr. Bruce, we dine at two; and, Miss Fanny, we 
•hall hope to see you also. I presume you will join the walking 
party.” 

This, then, was an arrangement which was to bring Mr. Bruce 
there to dinner, at no very distant period; and Gertrude’s refleo- 
•tionii, forsaking the past, began to centre upon the present. 

Mr. Brace’s attentions to her had that day been marked; and 
the professions of admiration he had contrived to whisper in her 
tear had been still more so. Both these attentions and this 
admiration were unsought and undesired; neither were they in 
any d^rec ftattcring to the high^iinded girl, who was superior to 
eoquetry, and whose self-respect was even wounded by the confi¬ 
dent and assured manner in which Mr. Bruce made his advances. 
As a youth of seventeen, she had marked him as indolent and 
ill-bred. Her sense of justice, however, would have obliterated 
this recollection, had his character and manners appeared changed 
on the renewal of their acquaintance, some years after. tHiiB 
wu not the case, however, for the outward polish, bestowed by 
fiuhion and ftimiliarity with society, could not cloud^lertrude's 
discernment; and she quickly perceived that his eld tharaeter- 
istico still remained, heightened and rendered more gli^ng'bl''*^ 
fii-StmoMled vanity. As a boy, he had stared at Gertruda from 
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impudeDoe, md inquired her name oat of idle eurieai^; « a 
youthful coxcomb, he had resolved to flirt with her, because hia 
time hung heavy on his hands, wd he could tiiink of ixdhing 
better to do. But, to his surprise, he found the country ^1 (&r 
such he considered her, never havbg seen her elsewh^e) was 
quite insensible to the flattery and notice which many a city 
belle had coveted; appeared wholly indifferent to his admiration 
and that when he tried raillery .he usually proved the disconcerted 
party. If he sought her, as he was frequently in the habit of 
doing, when she was at work among the flowers, he found it im¬ 
possible to distract her attention from her labors, or detain Imr 
after they were completed; if he joined- her in her walks, and, 
with his wonted self-conceit, made her aware of the honor ha 
supposed himself conferring, she either maintained a dignity 
which warded off his fulsome adulation, or, if he venhired to 
make her the object of direct compliment, received it as a jest, 
and retorted with a playfulness and wit which often left the 
opaque wits of poor Ben in some doubt whether he had not baan 
making himself ridiculous; and this, not because Gertrude was 
williog to wound tbe feelings of one who was disposed to .adawa 
her, but because she perceived that he was far from bewg mHem, 
and she had an honorable pride which would notendnra toba 
trifled with. 

It was something new to Mr. Brace to find any lady tbuqiv* 
different to his merits; and proved such an awakening to hu 
ambition, that he resolved, if possible, to recommend himself to 
Gertrude, mid' oonsequently improved every opportunity of gMk- 
ing admittance to her society. 

While laboring, however, to inspire her with a due appreoiatiaa 
of himself, he fell into his own snare $ for, though he fiuled in 
awakening Gertrude’s interest, he could not be equally insemnble 
to her attractions. Even the oomparatively dull intdlaiA of Ben 
Bruce was oapeble of measuring her nst superiority to aiost 
^tls of her age; and her vivacious originality was a contrast to 
tho limpidity of flmhionable life, which at length compietaly 
o|«P94biijn 

' ^ earnestness and perseverance b^pm to ann^ the elgaat 
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of admiration before she left Mr. Graham’s in the aatnmn, 
and die was glad soon after to hear that he had accompanied his 
mother to Washington, as it insured her i^inst meei^g him agMn 
for months to come. 

Mr. Bruee regretted losing sight of Oertrnde, but amid the 
gayetj and dissipation of sonlhem cities contriyed to waste his 
time with tolerable satisfaction. He was reminded of her again 
on meeting the GrahaUf party at New Orleans, and it is some 
(iredit to his understanding to say, that in the comparison which 
he constantly drew between her and the vain daughters of 
&shion she stood higher than ever in his estimation. He did 
not hesitate to tell her so on the morning already mentioned, 
when, with evident satisfaction,he had recognized and joined her; 
and the increased devotion of his words and manner, which now 
took a tone of truth in which they had before been wanting, 
idarmed Gertrude, and led to a serious resolve on her part to 
avoid him on all possible occasions. It will soon be seen how 
Sffieult she found it to carry out this resolution. 

' On the day succeeding the one of which we have been speak¬ 
ing, Mr. Gndiam returned from the city about noon, and, joining 
the young ladies in the entry, unfolded his newspaper, and, hand¬ 
ing it to Kitty, asked her to read the news. 

“ What shall I read ? ” said Kitty, taking the paper rather > 
oawillin^y. 

“ The leading article, if yon please.” 

Kitty turned the paper inside and ouClooked hastily up and 
doira its pages, and then declared her inability to find it Mr. 
Graham stared at her in astonishment, then pointed in silence to 
the wished-for paragraph. She began, but had scarcely read a 
sentence before Mr. Graham stopped her, saying, impatiently, 
" IhmH read so fimt,—I can’t hear a single word! ” She now 
ihll into the otiier extreme, and drawled so intolerably that her 
i^itor interrupted her again, and bade her give tiie paper til her 
ootuSn. 

Belle took it from the pouting Kitty, and finished the artidei— 
however, without being once or twice compelled to go back 
alid'nad more intelli^ly. 
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Po wish to kear more, sir ?" asked sb*. 

“ Yes; won’t you tom ^ the ship-news, and read me the lipt 
l^y thejteaipj,” 

.BsUe, more fortunate than Kitty, found the place, and oom* 

f enoed. “‘At Canton, April 80th, ship Ann Maria, Bay, 

-i»«-c-g,’ — What does that mean ?” 

, “ Pischarging, of course ; go on.” 

“‘S-l-d — a-b-t 13tb,”’ spelt Belle, looking dreadfoUj 
puzzled all the while. 

“ Stupid ! ” muttered Mr. Graham, almost snatching the paper 
out of her hands; “ not know how to read ship-news! Wher# 'a 
Gertrude ? Where’s Gertrude Flint ? She’s the only prl I 
ever saw that did know anything. Won’t you speak to her, 
Kitty ? ” 

Kitty went, though rather reluctantly, to call Gertrude, and 
told her for what she was wanted. Gertrude was astonished; 
Aice the day when she had persisted in leaving his house, Mr. 
)}raham had never asked her to read to him; but, obedient to the 
summons, she presented herself, and, taking the seat which l^elle 
had vacated near the door, commenced with the ship-news, and, 
without asking any questions, turned to various items of int^- 
gence, taking them in*the order which she knew Mr. Graham 
preferred. 

The old gentleman, leaning back in his easy-chair, and restiiig 
his gouty foot upon an ottoman opposite to him, looked amazii^jr 
contented and satisfied; and when Belle and Kitty had gone off 
to their room, he remarked, “ This seems like old times, does n’t- 
it, Gertrude ? ” He now closed his eyes, and Gertrude was soon 
made aware, by his deep breathing, that he had fellen asleep. 

Seeing that, as he sat, it would be impossible lor her to jpass 
without waking him, she laid down the paper, and was preparing 
to draw some work fi^m her pocket (for Gertrude seddom 
her dme in idleness), when she observed a shadow in the door¬ 
way, and, looking up,*saw the very persem whom ahe had yoat«- 
day resolv^ to avoid. 

Mr. Bruce was staring in her face, witii an indoleat air of Olil 
and eonfidenbe, which she always found vwy ^eisnva> Bfc hid 
22 * 
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in one fated n btmoh of rane, Bhioh be held up to her fafadrii^ 
gue. 

“ Yerj beautiful! ” said Glertrude, as idie glanced at the littte 
faanche^ corwed with a hncurioua ^owth of Bio8s<rose buds, 
both piidc and white. 

She q>oke in a low Toiee, fearing to awaken Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Bmoe, therefore, softening his to a whisper, remarked, as he 
danced them abore her head, “I Ihou^t they were pretty whmi 
I gathered them, but they suffer from the oomparismi, Miss Ger¬ 
trude ; ” and he gave a meaning look at the roses in her cheeks. 

'' Gertrude, to whom this was a stale compliment, coming from 
Mr. Bruce, to6k no notice of it, but, rising, advanced to mi^e 
hmr ezit by the fhmt-door, saying, “ I will go across the piazza, 
Mr. Bmoe, and send the ladies word that you are here.” 

** O, pray don’t! ” said he, putting himself in her way. “ It 
would be crael; 1 have n’t the slightest wish to see them.” 

fie so eflectaally prevented her, that she was unwillingly com- 
]^eUed:to.retreat ftom the door and resume her seat. As she did 
ao, she took her work ftom her pocket, her ooimtenanoe in tiie 
mean time expressing vexation. 

Mr. Bruce looked his triumph, and t<x>k.BdTantage of it. 

“Miss Gertrade,” said he, “will you oblige me by wearing 
these dowers in your hair to-day ? ” 

“ I do not wear gay flowers,” replied ^ertmde, without lift- 
iag her eyes from the piece of muslin on which she was employed. 

Supposing this to be on account of her mourning (for riie wwe 
a plain blade dr^), he selected the white buds from the rest, and, 
presenting them to her, begged that, for his sake, she would 
duplay them in contrast with her dark silken braids. 

“1 am mudi obliged to you,” said Gertrude; “I never saw 
niore beantiftil roses, but 1 am not aoeustomed to be so modi 
dressed, and bdieve yon must excuse me.” 

“ Ihen you won’t take my flowers^ " ^ 

HOertoinly 1 will, withpkasure,” said she, risiag, “if.you 
will let me getn glass of watmr, and place them in Ihe parita 
diere-we can all enjoy titem.” 

net ent. my fiowfas, and bri^g thmi here, for Urn fwn* 
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efit nliole hoBaehoId,’* ndd Bea, in a hatf-offendad tone.. 

“ If you won’t wear them, Miw <J«:trade, I will offer them te 
somebody thut will.” 

Thia, he toooght, would alarm her, for his vanity wne each 
that he attributed her behavior wholly to coqnetoy, and, as m- 
stanoes of this sort had always served to enhance his admiration, 
he believed toat toey were intended to produce that effect. «I 
will punish her,” thought he^ as he tied the roses together again, 
and arranged them tor presentadon to Kitty, whtnn he knew 
would be flattered to receive them. 

« Where’s Fanny to-day? ” asked Gertrude, anxious to divert 
the conversation. 

“ 1 don’t know,” answered Ben, irith a manner which implied 
that he had no idea of talking about Fanny. 

A short silence ensued, during which he gased idly at Ger¬ 
trude’s fingers, as she sat sewing. 

“ How attentive yon are to your woric! ” siud he, at last; *' your 
eyes seem nailed to it. I wish I were as attractive as dint ^Oe 
of muslin! ” 

“ I wish you were as inoffensive,” thought Gertrude. 

“ I do not think you.take much pains to entertain me,” adM 
he, “when I've oome here on purpose to see you.” 

“ I thought you came by Mrs. Graham’s invhadon,” said 
Gertrude. 

“ And did n’t I have to court Kitty tor an hour in order to 
got it ? ” 

“ If you obtained it by artifice,” said Gertrude, smiling, “ you 
& not deserve to be entertained.” 

“ It is much easier to please Kitty than you,” remarked Beo. 

' *• Kitty is Very uniable and pleasant,” said Gertrude. 

“Yes, but I’d give wore for one smile from you than 

Gertrude now interrupted him with, “Ah! here is an Old 
friend coming to s^ us; plei^ let me pass, Mr. Bruce.” 

The gate at the end of the yard stomg to as she sp<dEe, toid 
Beu, looking iu that direction, beheld approaching tiie person 
whom Gertrude seemed desirous to go mid rae^ 

“I><8ift Ito hi such u toleOtw toil!’* toid Ben^ “tiiat 
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little oroue, whose coming seems to give joo su much satisfuc* 
tion, oan’t get here this half*houi', at the rate she is traTclling,” 
She is an old friend,” replied Gertrude; " I must go and wel¬ 
come her.” Her countenance expressed' so much earnestness 
that Mr. Bruce was ashamed to persist in his incivility, and, 
rising, permitted her to pass. Miss Patty Pace — for she it was 
who was toiling up the yard—seemed oveijoyed at seeing Ger¬ 
trude, and, the moment she recognized her, commenced waving, 
in a theatrical manner, a huge feather 'fan, her tavorite mode of 
salutation. As she drew near. Miss Patty took her by both 
hands, and stood talking with her some minutes before they 
proceeded together up the yard. They entered the house at the 
* nde-do^, and Ben, being thus disappointed of Gertrude’s return, 
sallied out into the garden, in hopes to attract the notice of 
Kitty. 

Ben Bruce had such confidence in the power of wealth and a 
high station in fimhionable life, that it never occurred to him to 
doubt that Gertrude would gladly accept his hand and fortune, 
if it were placed at her disposal. No degree of coldness, or even 
neglect, on her part, would have induced him to believe that an 
orpfian girl, without a cent in the world, would forego such an 
opportunity to establish herself. 

Many a prudent and worldly-wise mother had sought his 
acquaintance; many a young lady, even among those who pos¬ 
sessed property and rank of their own, had received his attention 
with favor; and believing, as he did, that he had money enough 
to purchase for a wife any woman whom he chose to select, he 
would have laughed at the idea that Gertrude would presume to 
hold herself higher than the rest. 

He had not made his mind up to such an important step, 
however, as the deliberate surrender of die many advantages of 
which he was tiie fortunate possessor. He had merely deter¬ 
mined to win Gertrude’s good opinion and afieotion; and, although 
more interested in her than he waslUwareof hSnself, he at prawnt 
made that his ultimate object. He felt eonscious that as yet she 
had given no evidence of his success; and, having resolved to 
resort to soma new means of winning her, he, with a too oommon 
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selfishness and baseness, fixed upon a method which was calcu- 
lated, if suocessiiil, to end in the mortification, if'not the nnhap* 
piness, of a third party. He intended, by marked devotion to 
Kitty Ray, to excite the jealousy of Gertrude; and it w»a with 
the view to furthering his intentions that he walked in the garden, 
hoping to attract her observation. 

0 ! it was a shameful scheme! for Kitty liked him already. 
She was a warm-hearted ^1, — a eredolous one too, and likely to 
become a ready victim to 1^ duplicity. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

la this the world of which we wont a sight 1 
Are these the beings who are called polite i 

Hanxah Mobs. 

A HAtr-HOOii before dinner, Mrs. Graham and her nieces, Mr. 
Braoe, his sister Fanny, and Lieutenant Osborne, as they sat 
in^the large parlor, had their curiosity much excited by the mer¬ 
riment which seemed to exist in Emily’s room, directly above. It 
was not noisy or rude, but strikingly genuine. Gertrude’s clear 
laugh was very distinguishable, and even Emily joined frequently 
in the outburst which would every jqow and then occur ; while 
still another person appeared to be of the party, as a strange and 
most singular voice occasionally mingled with the rest. 

HStty ran to the entry two or three times, to listen, and hear, 
if possible, the subject of their mirth, and at last returned with 
the announcement that Gertrude was coming down stairs with the 
very queen of witches. 

Presently Gertrude opened the door, which Kitty had slammed 
behind her, and ushered in Miss Patty Pace, who advanced with 
measured, mincing Ateps to Mrs. Graham, and, stopping in front 
of her, made a low curtsey. 

^How do you do, ma’am?”said Mrs. Graham, half inclined to 
beii^e that Gertrude was playing off a joke upon her. 

“This, I presume, is the mistress,” said Miss Patty. 

Mrs. Graham acknowledged her claim to that title. 

“ A lady of presence! ” said Miss Patty to Gertrude, in an 
audible whisper, pronouncing each syllable with a manner and 
emphasis peculiar to herself. -Then, turning towards Belle, who 
was shrinking into the shadow of a curtain, she approached her^ 
held up both bands in astonishment, and exclaimed, “Miss Hw- 
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bells, as I still enjoy existence! and radiant, too, as the morning! 
Bless my heart! how your youthful charms hare expanded!” 

Belle had recognized Miss Pace the moment she entered the 
room, but, with foolish pride, was ashamed to acknowledge the 
acquaintance of so eccentric an indiridual, and would have still 
fhigned ignorance, but Kitty now came forward, exclaiming, 
“ Why, Miss Pace, where did you come from ? ” 

“ Miss Catharina,” said Miss Pace, taking her hands in an ec¬ 
stasy of astonishment, “ then you knew me ! Blessings on your 
memory of an old friend ! ” 

“ Certainly, I knew you in a minute; you ’re not so easily 
forgotten, I assure you. Belle, don’t you remember Miss Pace? 
It’s at your house I’ve always seen her.” 

“ O, is it she ? ” said Belle, with a poor attempt to conceal the 
fact that she had any previous knowledge of a person who had 
been a frequent visitor at her father’s house, and was held in 
esteem by both her parents. 

“ I apprehend,” said Miss Patty to Kitty, in the same loud 
whisper, “ that she carries a proud heart”—Then, without having 
appeared to notice the gentlemen, who were directly behind jier, 
she added, “Sparks, *1 see. Miss Catharina, youi^ sparks! 
Whose ? — yours, or hers ? ” 

Kitty laughed, for she saw that the young men heard her 
and were much amused, and replied, without hesitation, “0, 
mine. Miss Patty, mine, both of ’em ! ” Miss Patty now looked 
round the room, and, missing Mr. Qraham, advanced to his wife, 
saying, “ And where, madam, is the bridegroom ? ” 

Mrs. Graham, a little coufu-sed, replied that her husband 
would be in presently, and invited Miss Pace to be seated. 

“ No, mistress, I am obliged to you; I have an inquiring tsSicl, 
and, with your leave, will take a survey of the apartment. -I love 
to see everything that is modern.” She then proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the pictures upon the walls, but had not proceeded &r 
before she turned to Gertrude and asked, still loud enough to be 
distinctly heard, “ Gertrude, my dear, what have they done witii 
the second wife ? ” Gerknide looked sorprised, and Miss Pace 
ooraeoted her remark, saying, 0, it in the counterfeit that I 
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iNrtvfaHieibthewHtater^t ^thflMeiffidMlBtrMsGiiUiut? It 
•imjahung here, If my monoiy temsme.’* 

i4^nbrade irlu^pafed « r^y to diu qneatioa, itnd Miis Pmse thm 
tt t t arw tli« fiiUoiroag soUloqny: “Urn garret! weii, *118 tiie 
etnpM of natoze; iriut is neir obliterates the recdUec^on, even, 
of the dd.” 

She iMnr yaked her am in Omrtmde’B, and made bw the eom- 
paaiesi of her surrey. Whoi tiiey had completed the drcuit of 
the room, die stopped in front of the group of young people, all 
of whom were eyii^ her with great amusement, claimed ac- 
gnaietanee with Hr. Bruce, and asked to be introduced to the 
membmr'Of the war department, as die styled Lieutenant Osborne. 
Kitty wtrodnoecT her with 'great formality, and at the same time 
prasented the Uratenaat to Gertrude, a ceremony which she felt 
intignaat that her aunt had not thon^t proper to perform. A 
chair was now broh^t. Miss Patty joined their circle, and enter* 
taiped them until dinner-time. Gertrude again sought Emily’s 
roeva 

At die table, Gertrude, seated next to Emily, whose wants she 
always made her care, and with Hiss Patty on the other tide, 
had no time or attention to bestow on any one else; much to the 
Aagrin oS Mr. Bruce, who was anxious die should observe his 
assiduouB devotion to Kitty, whose hair was adorned with moss- 
rose kids and her &oe with smiles. 

Bdle was also made happy by the m^ked admiration of hmr 
yoUng o£oer,,,«>d no one felt any disposition.k interfore with 
eitiier of the well-satisfied girls. Occasionally, however, some 
^Huuk made by Miss Paoe irresistiky attracted the attention of 
yevscy one at tiie table, and extorted eitbmr the lau^ter it was 
intended to excite, or a mirth whidi, thou^ perhaps ill-timed, it 
was imposdble to repress. 

Mir. Graham treated Miss Patty witii the most amtiEod polits- 
iMand atteetiw, and Mn. Graham, who was posseased of great 
nunty of manaem what she ehoso tP «s«eoine it, and who 
bnddsarlyto ba amnsed, spared no pHnslokd^ontKwold 
wswraMtieaal powers, Km Ihv^ tec^ thg( IQls JNttir 



«B4,fwiA%-«e«l -upfKVftStita sad 
amnBiBg, jo^iwieid* apon iteMt tVWff pemm iMMnaito 
topic of oonTenation. |tlr. OxaliMii # laot lad bar lo4^wd%<qf 
be^f «ad h« looelj mode of }i&; and F«i>e^ BMaoe» )N%^ 
next, aeked her, bluntiy, why die nefer ga4 nudriod. 

“ Ab, my young miss,” said die, *'«e nll ynlt eordm^Md;! 
may take a companion yet.” 

” Yoashonld,” said Mr. %a^JWk ” Mov yon ims-e {ir^erfy, 
Miss Pace, and ought to share it some nice, tiiri^ Apn**' 
Mr, &raham knew her weak point. 

I have but an msignificant tri&e of worldly wealth,” 

Miss Pace, “ and am not as youthful as 1 have been; but £|Bi^ 
suit myself with a companion, notwithstanding. '1 S{^zcm<of 
matrimony, and hare my eye upon a young man.” 

” A young man ! ” exclaimed Fanny Bruce, lauf^iii^. 

“ O, yes, Miss Frances,” said Miss Patty; “ I am an adnaAk 
of youth, and of everything that is modern. ITbs, I ding to lift 
— I cling to life.” 

“ Certainly,” remarked Mrs. Graham, “ Miss Pace mud inan^ 
somebody younger than herself; scane one to whom she out leiMl 
all her property, if he shcgild happen tot outlive her.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Graham; “at present you would set know 
how to make a will, unlras you left all your money to Gmrtmd^ 
here; I rather think sAe would make a good um of it.” 

“ That would certainly bo a consideration to me,” said Ifiat 
Pace; “ 1 should dread the thought of having my little m^nagp 
squandered.^ Now, I knfl^ there’s more than a of 

pauper populatien, and plenty that would be glad of legaciea^, 
but 1 have uo intention of bestowing on such. Why, mci niae^ 
tenths of them will aboayo he poor. No, no! I dumldli*i giv« 
to such I No, no! 1 have other intentions.” 

“ Miss Pace,” asked Mr. Graham. “ what haa beeome.dr Gm. 
Pace’s femilyl” 

“ All dead ! ” replied Mias Patty, promptiy, ^oSiftail I made 
a pil|^ime^ to the grave of tiiat branch of the ^ INV 

a raelaqeholy vapd. toaoUeg some,” wfemed 
tone tioipe., *• There wm • gA«gr yofi w id|-|w i M ^ 
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with »n iron railing, and in the centre a beantifnl white-marble 
monument, in which they were all buried f it was pure as alabas¬ 
ter, and on it was inscribed these lines: 

‘ Pack.’ ” 

What were the lines ? ” inqvdrod Mrs. Graham, who believed 
her ears had deceived her. 

“ Pace, ma’am, Pace; nothing else.” 

Solemn as was the subject, a universal titter, pervaded the 
cirole; and Mrs. Graham, perceiving that Kitty and Fanny would 
soon burst into uncontrollable fits of laughter, made the move for 
the company to quit the table. 

The gentlemen did not care to linger, and followed the ladies 
into the wide entry, the refreshing coolness of which invited every 
one to loiter there during the heat of the day. Miss Patty and 
Fanny Bruce compelled the unwilling Gertrude to join the group 
there assembled; and Mrs. Graham, who was never disposed to 
forego her afternoon nap; was the only member of the family who 
absented herself. 

So universal was the interest Miss Patty excited, that all pri¬ 
vate dialogue was suspended, and close attention given to whatever 
topic the old lady was discussing- 

Belle maintained a slightly scornful expression of countenance, 
and tried, with partial success, to divert Lieutenant Osborne’s 
thoughts into another channel; but Kitty was so delighted with 
Miss Pace’s originality, that she made no attempt at any exclusive 
conversation, and, with Mr. Bruce sit^g beside her and joining 
in her amusement, looked more than emtented. 

Dress and fashion, two favorite themes with Miss Patty, were 
now introduced, and, after discoursing at some lengUi upon her love 
of the beautiful, as witnessed in the mantua-making and millinery 
arts, she deliberately left her seat, and going towards Belle (the 
only one of the company who seemed desirous to avoid her), began 
to examine the material of her dress, and finally requested her to 
rise and permit her to farther inspect the mode in which it was 
made, declaring the description of so modern and finished a mas- 
i»^-piece of art would be a feast to the ears of some of her junior 
Mquaintsaces. 
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Belle indignantly refused to comply, and shook off the hand 
of the old lady as if Hiere had been contamination in her touch. 

“ Do stand up, Belle,” said Bdtty, in an under tone; “don’t 
be so cross.” 

« Why don’t you stand up yourself,” said Belle, “ and show 
off your own dre^, for the benefit of her low associates ? ” 

“ She did n’t ask me to,” replied Kitty, “ but I will, with the 
greatest pleasure, if she will condescend to look at it. Miss 
Pace,” continued she, gayly, placing herself in front of the 
inquisitive Miss Patty, “do admire my gown at your leisure, 
and take a pattern of it, if you like; I should be proud of the 
honor.” 

For a wonder, Kitty’s dress was pretty and well worthy of 
observation. Miss Patty made many comments, especially on 
the train, as she denominated its unnecessary and inconvenient 
length; and then, her curiosity being satisfied, commenced retreat¬ 
ing towards the place she had left, first glancing behind her to 
see if it was still vacant, and then moving towards it with a back* 
ward motion, consisting of a scries of curtseys. 

Fanny Bruce, who stood near, observing that she had made an 
exact calculation how maiyr steps would be required to reach her 
seat, placed her hand on the back of thd chair, as if to. draw it 
away; and, encouraged by a look and smile ftom Isabel, moved 
it, slightly, but still enough to endanger the old lady’s rafety. 

On attempting to regain it, Miss Pace stumbled, and would 
have fallen, but Oertrude — who had been watching Fanny’s pro¬ 
ceedings—sprung forwaM in time to fiing an arm around her, 
and place her safely in the chair, casting at the same time a 
reproachful look at Fanny; who, much confused, turned to^void 
Gertrude’s gaze, and in doing so accidentally trod on Mr. Gra¬ 
ham’s gouty toes, which drew from him au exclamation of pain. 

“ Fan,” said Mr. Bruce, who had observed the latter accident 
only, “ I wish you could learn politeness.” 

“ Who am I to learn it from ? ” asked Fanny, pertly,—“ you ? ” 

Ben looked provoked, but torbore to reply; wMle Misa Pace, 
who had now recovered her composure, took op wor4,;.«s4 
said, 
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- “ Politeness! Ah, a lovely, but rare virtue ; perceptibly 
developed, however, in the manners of "fay friend Gertrude, 
which I hesitate not to affirm would well become a princess.” 

Belie curled her lip, and smiled dbdainfully. *' Lieutenant 
Osborne,” said she, “ don’t you think Miss Devereux has beautiful 
manners ? ” 

“Very fine,” replied the lieutenant; “the style in which she 
receives company, on her reception-day, is elegance itself.” 

“ Who are you speaking of? ” inquired Kitty; “ Mrs. Harry 
Noble ? ” 

“ Misf Devereux, we were remarking upon,” said Belle, “ but 
Mrs. Noble is also very stylish.” 

“ I think she is,” said Mr. Bruce; “do you hear, Fanny?— 
we have found a model for you,—you must imitate Mrs. Noble.” 

“ I don’t know anything about Mrs. Noble,” retorted Fanny; 
“ I’d rather imitate Miss Flint. Miss Gertrude,” said she, 
with a seriousness whioh Gertrude rightly believed was intended 
to express regret for her late rudeness, “ how shall'1 learn polite¬ 
ness?” 

“ Do you remember,” asked Gertrude, speaking low, and giv¬ 
ing Fanny a look full of meaning, .“what your music-master 
told you about learning to play with expression ? 1 should give 

you the same rule for improvement in politeness.” 

Fanny blushed deeply. 

“ What is that ? ” said Mr. Graham; “ let us know, Fanny, 
what is Gertrude's rule for politeness.” 

“ She only said,” answered Fanny, “ that it was the same my 
music-master gave me last winter.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” inquired her brother, with a tone of 
interest. 

“ I asked Mr. Hermann,” said Fanny, “ how I should learn to 
play with expression, and he said, ‘ You must cultivate your heart, 
Mis^ruce; you must cultivate your heart.' ” 

This new direction for the attainment of a great accomplish¬ 
ment was received with countenances that indicated as great a 
variety of sentiment as there was difference of character among 
Fanny’s audience. Mr. Graham bit his lip, and walked away; 
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for his politeness was founded on no sach rale, and he knew that 
Gertrude’s teas. Belle looked glorious disdain; Mr. Bruce and 
Kitty, puszled and half amused; while Lieutenant Osborne picvod 
himself not quite callous to a noble truth, by turning upon 
Gertrude a glance of admiration and interest. Emily’s face 
evidenced how fully she coincided in the opinion thus uointen* 
tionally made public, and Miss Patty unhesitatingly expressed 
her approbation. 

“Miss Gertrude’s remark is undeniably a verity,” said she. 
“The only politeness which is trustworthy is the spontaneous 
offering of the heart. Perhaps this goodly company of masters 
and misses would condescend to give ear to an old woman’s tale 
of a rare instance of true politeness, and the fitting reward it 
met.” 

All professed a strong desire to hear Miss Patty’s story, and 
she began: 

“ On a winter’s day, some years ago, an old woman of many 
foibles and besetting weaknesses, but with a keen eye and her 
share of worldly wisdom, — Miss Patty Pace by name, — started 
by special invitation for the house of one worshipful Squire Clin¬ 
ton, the honored parent of Miss Isabella, the fair damsei yonder. 
Every tall tree in our good city was spangled with frost-work, 
more glittering far than gems that sparkle in Golconda’s mine, 
and the side-walks were a snare to the feet of the old and the 
unwary. 

“I lost my equilibrium, and fell. Two gallant gentlemen 
lifted and carried me to a neighboring apothecary’s emporium, 
restored my scattered wits, and revived me with a fragrant 
cordial. I went on my way with many a misgiving, however, and 
scarcely should I have reached my destination with bones un¬ 
broken, had it not been for a knight with a rosy countenance, who 
overtook me, placed my old arm within his own more strong and 
youthful one, and protected my steps to the very end W my 
journey. No slight courage either, jny young misses, did my 
noble escort need, to carry him through what he had undertaken. 
Paint to your imaginations a youth fresh and heafrtiful as a sun¬ 
beam, straight as an arrow, —a perfect Apollo, indeed,—Uidced 
23* 
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io litfle bent body of poor Miss Patty Paco, t will not 
^arc wyaelf, young ladies; for, had you seen me then, you would 
oonsider me now vastly ameliorated in outward presentment. 
My double row of teeth were stowed away in my pocket, my 
frisette was pushed back from my head by my recent fall, and my 
gogs — the same my father wore beforo me—covered my face, 
and they alone attracted attention, and created some excitement. 
But he went on unmoved; and, in spite of many a captivating 
glance and smile from long rows of beautiful young maidens 
whom we met, and many a sneer from the youths of his own age, 
he sustained my feeble fonn with as much care as if I had been 
an empress, and accommodated his buoyant step to the slow move¬ 
ment which my infirmities compelled. Ah! what a spirit of con¬ 
formity he manifested ! — my knight of the rosy countenance ! — 
Could you have seen him. Miss Catharina, or yon. Miss Frances, 
your palpitating hearts would have taken flight forever. He was 
a paragon, indeed. 

“ Whither his own way tended I cannot say, for he moved in 
conformity to mine, and lei\ mo not until I was safe at the abode 
of Mistress Clinton. I hardly think he coveted my old heart, 
bat I sometimes believe it followed him; for truly he is still a 
frequent subject of my meditations.” 

“ Ah ! then fAaT was his reward ! ” exclaimed Eiitty. 

“ Not so. Miss Kitty; guess again.” 

“ I can think of nothing so desirahk, Miss Patty.” 

“ His fortwne in life. Miss Catharina,—that was his reward; it 
may bo that he cannot yet estimate ^e full amount of his recom¬ 
pense.” 

“ How so ? ” exclaimed Fanny. 

« I will briefly narrate the rest. Mistress Clinton encouraged 
me always to converse much in her presence. She knew my taste, 
was dimosed to humor me, and I was pleased to be indulged. I 
told story, and enlarged upon the merits of my noble youth, 
and his wonderiul spirit of conformity. The squire, a gentleman 
who estimates good breeding, was present, with his ears open j 
and when 1 recommended my knight with all the eloquence 1 
could oommand, he was amused, interested, pleased. ^ prom- 





ised to lee tho boj, aod did so; tlte noble features ^ake for 
themselves, and gained him a situation as clerk, from whi(di he 
has since advanced in the ranks, until now he occupies the posi¬ 
tion of partner and confidential agent in a creditable and wealthy 
house. Miss Isabella, it would rejoice my heart to hear the 
latest tidings from Mr. William Sullivan.” 

“ He is well, I believe,” said Isabella, sulkily, “ I know noth¬ 
ing to the contrary.” 

“ 0, Gertrude knows,” said Fanny. “ Gertrude knows all 
about Mr. Sullivan ; she will tell you.” 

All turned, and looked at Gertrude, who, with face flushed, 
and eyes glistening with the interest she felt in Miss Patty’s nar¬ 
rative, stood leaning upon Emily’s chair. Miss Patty now 
appealed to her, much surprised, however, at her having any 
knowledge of her much-admired and well-remembered young 
escort. Gertrude drew near, and answered all her questicms 
without the least hesitation or embarrassment, but in a tone of 
voice so low that the others, most of whom felt no interest in 
Willie, entered into conversation, and left her and Miss Patty to 
discourse freely concerning a mutual friend. 

Gertrude gave Miss Pace a brief account of the wonder and 
curiosity which Willie and his friends had felt concerning to 
original author of his good fortune; and the old lady was so 
entertained and delighted at hearing of the various conjecture 
and doubts which arose on the reception of Mr. Clinton’s unex¬ 
pected summons, and of the matter being finally attributed to 
the agency of Santa Claus, that her laugh was nearly as loud, 
and quite as heart-felt, as that of the gay party near the door¬ 
step, whom Kitty and Fanny had excited to unusual merriment. 
Miss Pace was just taxing Gertrude with interminable compli¬ 
ments and messages of remembrance to be despatched in her next 
letter to Willie, when Mrs. Graham presented herself, refreshed 
both in dress and countenance since her nap, and arreiled the 
attention of the whole company, by exclaiming, in her abrupt 
manner and loud tones, 

“ What! are you all hero still ? I thou^t you were bound 
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for a walk in the woods. Kitty, what has become of your cher-; 
ished scheme of climbing Sunset Hill ? ” 

“ I proposed it, aunt, an hour ago, but Belle insisted it was too 
warm. I think the weather is just right for a walk.” 

“ It will soon be growing cool,” said Mrs. Graham, “ and I think 
you had better start; it is some distance if you go round 
through the woods.” 

“ Who knows the way ? ” asked Kitty. 

No one responded to the question, and, on being individually 
appealed to, all professed total ignorance; much to the astonish¬ 
ment of Gertrude, who believed that every part of the woody 
ground and hill beyond were familiar to Mr. Bruce. She did 
not stay, however, to hear any fiirther discussion of their plans; 
for Emily was beginning to suffer from headache and weariness, 
and Gertrude, perceiving it, insisted that she should seek the 
quiet of her own room, to which she herself accompanied her. 
She was just closing the chamber-door, when Fanny called from 
the staircase, “ Miss Gertrude, an’t yon going to walk with us ? ” 

“ No,” replied Gertrude, “ not to-day.” 

“ Then I won’t go,” said Fanny, “ if you don’t. Why don’t 
you go. Miss Gertrude ? ” 

“ I shall walk with Miss Emil^, by and by, if she is well 
enough; you can accompany us, if you like, but I think you 
would enjoy going to Sunset Hill much more.” 

Meantime a whispered consultation took place below, in which 
some one suggested that Gertrude was well acquainted with the 
path which the party wished to follow through the woods. Belle 
opposed her being invited to join them; Kitty hesitated between 
her liking for Gertrude and her fears regarding Mr. Bruce’s 
allegiance; iSeutenant Osborne forbore to urge what Belle disap¬ 
proved; and Mr. Bruce remained silent, trusting to the final 
necessity of her being invited to act as guide, in which capacity 
ho had purposely concealed his own ability ^ serve. This neces¬ 
sity was so obvious, that, as he had foreseen, Kitty was At last 
despatched to find Gertrude and make known their request 



CHAPTER XXX. 

There are haughty steps that would walk the globe 
O’er necks of humbler ones. ^ 

Miss L. P. Smith. 

Geetrude would have declined, and made her attendance upon 
Emilj an excuse for non-compliance; but Emily herself, believing 
that the exercise would be beneficial to Gertrude, interfered, and 
begged her to agree to Kitty’s apparently very cordial proposal; 
and, on the latter’s declaring that the expedition must otherwise 
be given up, she consented to join it. To change her slippers for 
thick walking-boots occupied a few minutes only ; a few more 
were spent in a vain search for her flat hat, which was mis^g 
from the closet where itaisually hung. 

“What are you looking for?” said Emily, hearing Gertrude 
once or twice open and shut the door of the large closet at the 
end of the upper entry. 

“ My hat; but I don’t see it. I believe I shall have to borrow 
your sun-bonnet again,” and she took up a white sun-bonnet, the 
same she had worn in the morning, and which now lay on the 
bed. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said EmUy. 

“ 1 shall begin to think it’s mine, before long, ”ftid Gertrude, 
gayly, as she ran off; “I wear it so much more than you do.” 
She found Fanny waiting for her; the rest of the party had 
started, and were some distance down the road, nearly out of 
sight. Emily now called from the staircase, “ Gtertrude, my 
child, have you thick shoes ? It is always very wet in the meadow 
beyond the Thornton place.” Gertrude assured her that she 
had; but, fearing that the others were less oarefully equipped, 
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inquired of Mrs. Graham whether Belle and Kitty were insured 
against the dampness, possibly the mud, they might encounter. 

Mrs. Graham declared they were not, and was at a loss what 
to do, as they were now quite out of sight, and it would be so 
much trouble for them to return. 

“ I have some very light India-rubbers,” said Gertrude ; “ I 
will take them with me, and Fanny and I shall be in time to 
warn ^em before they come to the place.” 

It was an easy matter to overtake Belle and the lieutenant, 
for they walked very slowly, and seemed not unwilling to be left 
in the rear. The reverse, however, was the case with Mr. Bruce 
and Kitty, who appeared purposely to keep in advance; Kitty 
hastening her steps from her reluctance to allow an agreeable 
tete-k-tete to be interfered with, and Ben from a desire to 
occupy such a position as would give Gertrude a fair opportunity 
to observe his devotion to Kitty, which increased the moment 
the came in sight whose jealousy he was desirous to arouse. 

They bad now passed the Thornton farm, and only one field 
separated them from the meadow, which, covered with grass, and 
foir to the eye, was nevertheless in the centre a complete quag¬ 
mire, and only passable, even for the thickly shod, by keeping 
close to the wall, and thus skirting the field. Gertrude and 
Fanny were some distance behind, and already nearly out of 
breafo with a pursuit in which the others had gained so great an 
advantage. As they were passing the farm-house, Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton appeared at the door and addressed Gertrude, who, fore¬ 
seeing that she should be detained some minutes, bade Fanny 
run on, acejuaint her brother and Kitty with the nature of the 
soil in advanee, and beg them to wait at the bars until the rest 
of the party Ane up. Fanny was too late, notwithstanding the 
haste she made; they were half across the meadow when she 
reached the bars, proceeding, however, in perfect safety, for Mr. 
Bruce was conducting Kitty by the only practicable path, close 
under the wall, proving to Gertrude, who in a few moments joined 
Fanny, that he was no stranger -to the place. When they were 
about half-way across, they seemed to encounter some obstacle, 
for SaUj stood poised on one foot and clinging to the wall, while 
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Mr. Bruce placed a few stepping-stones across the path. Ho 
then helped her over, and they went on, their figures soon dis-, 
appearing in the grove beyond. 

Isabel and the lieutenant were so long making their app^r- * 
ance that Fanny became very impatient, and urged Gertrude to 
leave them to their fate. They at last turned the corner near 
the farm-house, and came on. Belle maintaining her leisurely 
pace, although it was easy to be seen that the others were waiting 
for her. 

“ Arc you lame. Miss Clinton ? ” called out Fanny, as soon as 
they were within hearing. 

“ Lame! ” said Belle ; “ what do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, you walk so slow,” said Fanny, “ I thought something 
must be the matter with your feet.” 

Bello disdained any reply to this, and, tossing her head, entered 
the damp meadow, in close conversation with her devoted young 
officer, not deigning even to look at Gertrude, who, without 
appearing to notice her haughtiness, took Fanny’s hand, and, 
turning away from the direct path, to make the circuit of the 
field, said to Bello, with an unrufiied ease and courtesy of 
manner, “ This way, if you please. Miss Clinton ; we have been 
waiting to guide you through this wet meadow.” 

“ Is it wet ?” asked Belle, in alarm, glancing down at her del¬ 
icate slipper; she then added, in a provoked tone, “ I should have 
thought you would have known better than to bring us this way. 

I shan’t go across.” 

“ Then you can go back,” said the pert Faimy; “ nobody 
cares.” 

“ It was not my proposition,” remarked Gertrude, mfidly, 
though with a heightened color, “ but I think I %in help you 
through the difficulty. Mr^Graham was afraid you had worn 
thin shoes, and I brohght you a pair of India-rubbers.” 

Belle took them, and, without the grace to express any tiianks, 
said, as she unfolded the paper in which they were wrapped, 

“ Whose are they ? ” 

“ Mine,” replied Gertrude. 
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“ I don’t believe I oan keep them on,” muttered Belle; “ they ’ll 
be immense, 1 suppose.” 

“ Allow me,” said the lieutenant; and, taking one of the 
shoes, he stooped to place it on her foot, but found it difficult to 
do so, as it proved quite too small. Belle, perceiving this to be 
the case, bent down to perform the office for herself, and treated 
Gertrude’s property with such angry violence that she snapped 
the slender strap which passed across the instep, and even then 
only succeeded in partially forcing her foot into the shoe. 

Meantime, as she bent forward, Fanny’s attention was attracted 
by a very tasteful broad-brimmed hat, which she wore jauntily 
set on one side of her head, and which Fanny at once recognized 
as Gertrude’s. It was a somewhat fanciful article of dress, that 
Gertrude would hardly have thought of purchasing for herself, 
but which Mr. Graham had selected and brought home to her 
the previous summer, to replace a common Mrden hat which he 
had accidentally crushed and ruined. As the style of it was 
simple and in good taste, she had been in tb* hsbit of wearing it 
often in her country walks, and usually kept it hung in the entry 
closet, where it had been found and appropriated by Belle. It 
had been seen by Fanny in Gertrude’s room at Mrs. Warren’s; 
she had also been permitted to wear it on one occasiolt, when she 
took part in a charade, and could not be mistaken as to its 
identity. Having beard Gertrude remark to Emily upon its 
being missing, she was astonished to sec it adorning Belie; and, 
as she stood behind her, deliberately pointed, made signs to Ger¬ 
trude, opened her eyes, distorted her countenance, and performed 
a series of pantomimic gestures expressive of an intention to 
snatch it from Miss Clinton’s head, and place it on that of its 
rightful owner. 

Gertrude’s gravity nearly gave iray; she shook her head at 
Fanny, held up her finger, made signs for %ier to forbear, and, 
with a face whose laughter was only concealed by the deep white 
bonnet which she wore, took her hand, and hastened with her 
along the path, leaving Belle and beau to follow. 

“ Fanny,” said she, “ you must not make me lai^h so; if Miss 
Clinton had seen us, she would have been very much hurt.” 
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“She has no business to wear your hat,” said Fanny, “ and 
she shan’t! ” 

“ Yes, she shall,” replied Gertrude ; “ she looks beautifully in 
it. I am delighted to have her wear it, and you must not inti¬ 
mate to her that it is mine.” 

Fanny would not promise, and there was a sly look in her eye 
which prophesied mischief. 

The walk through the woods was delightful, and Gertrude and 
her young companion, in the quiet enjoyment of it, had almost 
forgotten that they were members of a gay party, when they 
suddenly came in sight of Kitty and Mr. Bruce. They were 
sitting at the foot of an old oak, Kitty earnestly engaged in the 
manufacture of an oak-wreath, which she was just fitting to her 
attendant’s hat; while he himself, when Gertrude first caught 
sight of him, was leaning against the tree in a careless, listless 
attitude. As soon, however, as he per.ceived their approach, ho 
bent forward, inspected Kitty’s work, and, when they came 
within hearing, was uttering a profusion of thanks and compli¬ 
ments, which he took care should reach Gertrude’s ears, and 
which the blushing, smiling Kitty received with manifest pleasure, 
— a pleasure which was still further enhanced by her perceiving 
that Gertrude had apparently no power to withdraw his attention 
from her, but that, on the contrary, he permitted her rival to 
seat herself at a distance, 2nd continued to pour into her own ear 
little confidential nothings. Poor, simple Kitty! she believed 
him honest, while he bought her heart with counterfeits. 

“ Miss Gertrude,” said Fanny, “ I wish we could go into some 
pine woods, so that I could get some cones to make baskets and 
frames of.” 

“ There are plenty of pines in that direction,” said Gertrude, 
pointing with her fin^r. 

“ Why can’t we go and look for cones * ” asked Fanny; “ we 
could get back by the time Belle Clinton reaches this place.” 

Gertrude professed her willingness to do so, and she and 
Fanny started off, having first tied their bonnets to the branch 
of a tree. They were gone some time, for Fanny found plenty 
of cones, and made a large oolleotion of them, but was then at a 
24 
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loss how to carry them home. “ I have thought,” said she, at 
last; “ I will run back and borrow brother Ben’s handkerchief; 
or, if he won’t let me have it, I ’ll take my own bonnet and fill it 
full.” Gertrude promised to await her return, and she ran otf. 
When she came near the spot where she had left Kitty and Mr. 
Bruce, she heard several voices and loud laughter. Belle and 
the lieutenant had arrived, and they were having great sport 
about something. Belle was standing with the white cape-bonnet 
in her hand. She had bent it completely out of shape, so as to 
give it the appearance of an old woman’s cap, had adorned the 
front with white-weed and dandelions, and finally pinned on a 
handkerchief to serve as a veil. It certainly looked very ridic¬ 
ulous;— she was holding it up on the end of the lieutenant’s 
cane, and endeavoring to obtain a bid for Miss Flint’s bridal 
bonnet. 

Fanny listened a moment with an indignant countenance, then 
advanced with a bound, as if just running from the woods. 
Kitty caught her frock as she passed, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
Fanny, are you here ? Where’s Gertrude ? ” 

“ O, she’s in the pine woods! ” replied Fanny, “ and I’m 
going right back; she only sent mo to get her hat, the sun’s so 
warm where we are.” 

“ Ah, yes! ” said Belle, “ her Paris hat. Please give it to 
ner, with our compliments.” 

“ No, that is n’t hers,” said Fanny; “ that is Miss Emily’s. 
TMs is hers; ” and she laid her hand upon the straw head-dress 
which the gentlemen had but a moment before been assuring 
Belle was vastly becoming, and, without ceremony, snatched it 
from her head. 

Bella’s eyes flashed angrily. “What do yon mean?” said 
she, “ you saucy little creature! Give me that hat! ” and she 
stretched out her hand to take it. 

“ I shan’t do any such thing,” said Fanny; “ it’s Gertrude’s 
hat. She looked for it,this afternoon, but eoncludod it was 
either lost or stolen, and so borrowed Miss Emily’s cape-bonnet; 
but she ’Hebe very glad to find it, and I ’ll carry it to her. I 
rather think,” said she, looking over her shoulder, as she ran off. 
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«I rather think Miss Emily would be willing you should wear 
her bonnet home, if you ’ll be careful and not bend it! ” 

A few moments of embarrassment and anger to Belle, laughter 
from Kitty and Mr. Bruce, and concealed amusement on Lieu¬ 
tenant Osborne’s part, and Gertrude came hastily from the 
woods, with the hat in her hand, Fanny following her, and taking 
advantage of Belle’s position, with her back towards her, to 
resume her pantomimic threats and insinuations. “ Miss Clin¬ 
ton,” said Gertrude, as she placed the hat in her lap, “ I am 
afraid Fanny has been very rude in my name. I did not send 
her for either hat or bonnet, and shall be pleased to have yojj 
wear this as often as you like.” 

“I don’t want it,” said Belle, scornfully; “I’d no ide& it 
belonged to you.” 

“ Certainly not; I am aware of it,” said Gertrude. “ But I 
trust that will not prevent your making use of it for td-day, at 
least.” Without urging the matter further, she proposed that 
they should hasten on to the top of the hill, which they could not 
otherwise reach before sundown; and set the example by moving 
forward in that direction, Fanny accompanying her, andljusying 
herself as she went with .stripping the deeorations from Emily’s 
de,spised bonnet; Belle tying an embroidered handkerchief under 
her chin, and Mr. Bruce swinging on his arm the otherwise 
neglected hat. 

Belle did not recover her temper for the evening; the rest 
found their excursion agreeable, and it was nearly dark when 
they reached the Thornton farm on their return. Here Gertrude 
left them, telling Fanny that she had promised to stop and see 
Jemmy Thornton, one of her Sunday-school class, who was sick 
with a fever, and refusing to let her remain, as her moth^ might 
not wish her to enter the house where several of the fenuly were 
sick. 

About an hour after, as Gertrude was walking home in some 
haste, she was joined near Mr. Grah^yn’s house by Mr. Bruoe, 
who, with her hat still hanging on his arm, seemed to have been 
awaiting her return. She started on his abruj^y joining ber, 
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Ibr it waa so dark that she did not at once recognize him, and 
supposed it might be a stranger. 

“ Miss Gertrude,” said he, “ I hope I don’t alarm you.” 

“ 0, no.” said she, reassured by the sound of his voice, “ I did 
not know who it was.” 

#He offered his arm, and she tookdt; for his recent devotion to 
Kitty had served in some degree to relieve her of any fear she 
had felt lest his attentions carried meaning with them ; and, con¬ 
cluding that he liked to play beau-general, she had no objection 
to his escorting her home. 

^ “ Wo had a very pleasant walk, this evening,” said he; “ at 
least, J had. Miss Kitty is% very entertaining companion.” 

“ I think she is,” replied Gertrude; “ I like her frank, lively 
manners much.” 

“ I am afraid you found Fanny rather poor company. I should 
have joined you occasionally, but I could hardly find an opportu¬ 
nity to quit Miss Kitty, we were so much interested in what we 
were saying.” 

“ Fanny and I are accustomed to each other, and very happy 
together,” said Gettrude. 

“ Do you know we have planned a. delightful drive for to¬ 
morrow?” 

“ No, I was not aware of it.” 

“ I suppose Miss Ray expects I shall ask her to go with me j 
but supposing, Miss Gertrude, I should give you the preference, 
and ask you, — what should you say ? ” 

“ That I was much obliged to you, but had an engagement to 
take a drive with Miss ^ily,” replied Gertrude, promptly. 

“ Indeed! ” said he, in a surprised and provoked tone, “ I 
thought you would like it; but Miss Kitty, I doubt not, will ac¬ 
cept. I will go in and ask her (for they had now reached the 
house). Here is your hat.” 

“ Thank you,” said Gertrude, and would have taken it; but 
Ben still held it by one s^'ing, and said, 

“ Then you won’t go, Miss Gertrude ? ” 

” My engagement with Miss Emily cannot be postpeoed on any 
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accovnt,” answered Gertmde, thankfal that she had so excellent 
a reason for declining. 

“ Nonsense! ” said Mr. Brace; “ you could go with me if you 
chose; and, if you don’t, I shall certainly invite Miss Kitty.” 

The weight he seemed to attach to this threat astonished 
Gertrude. “ Can it be possible,” thought she, “ that he expects 
thus to pique and annoy me ? ” and she replied to it by saying, 
“ I shall be happy if my declining prove the means of Kitty’s 
enjoying a pleasant drive; she is fond of variety, and has few 
opportunities here to indulge her taste.” 

They now entered the parlor. ' Mr. Bruce sought Kitty in the 
recess of the window, and Gertruft, not finding Emily present, 
staid but a short time in the room; long enough, however, to 
observe Mr. Bruce’s exaggerated devotion to Kitty, which was 
marked by others beside herself. Kitty promised to accompany 
him the next day, and did so. Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Bruce, Belle 
and the lieutenant, went also in another vehicle; and Emily and 
Gertrude, according to their original intention, took a different 
direction, and, driving white Charlie in the old-fashioned buggy, 
rejoiced in their quiet independence. 

24*. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sporting at will, and moulding sport to art, 

W'ith that sad holiness—the human heart. 

Njcw Ti:ioit. 

And now days and even passed on, and no marked event 

took place in Mr. Graham’s household. The weather became in¬ 
tensely warm, and no more walks and drives were planned. The 
lieutenant left the neighboring city, which was at this s&tson 
nearly deserted by the friends of Mrs. Graham and her nieces; 
aiid Isaltel, who could neither endure with patience e.xce8sive 
heat or want of society, grew more irritable and fretful than 
ever. , - 

To Kitty, however, these summer-days were fraught with inter¬ 
est. Mr. Bruce remained in the neighborhood, visited con.stantly 
at the house, and exercised a marked influence upon her outward 
demeanor and her inward happiness, which were changeable and 
fluctuating as his attentions were freely bestowed or altogether 
suspended. No wonder the pioor girl was puzzled to understand 
one whose condu^ was certainly inexplicable to any but those 
initiated into his motives. Believing, as he did, that Gertrude 
would in time show a disposition to win him back, he was anxious 
only to carry his address to Kitty to such a point as would 
CKcite a serious alarm in the mind of the poor protegee of the 
Grahams, who dared to slight his proffered advances. Acting 
then as he did almost wholly with reference to Gertrude, it was 
only in her presence, or under such circumstances that he was 
sure it would reach her ears, that he manifested a marked interest 
in Kitty ; and his behavior was, therefore, in the highest degree 
unequal, leading the warm-hearted Kitty to believe one moment 
that he felt for her almost the tenderness of a lover, and the next 
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to suffer under the apprehension of having tttconsciouslj wonnded 
or offended him by her careless gayety or conversation. Unfor¬ 
tunately, too, Mrs. Graham took every opportunity to tease and 
congratulate her upon her conquest, thereby increasing the sim¬ 
ple girl’s confidence in the sincerity of Mr.'Bruce’s admiration. 

Nor were Mr. Bruce and Kitty the only persons who found 
occasion for vexation and anxiety in this matter. Gertrude, whose 
eyes were soon opened to the existing state of things, was filled 
with regret and apprehension on account of Kitty, for whoso 
peace and welfare she felt a tender and affectionate concern. The 
suspicions to which Mr. Bruce’s conduct gave rise, during the 
scenes which have been detailed, wer#soon strengthened into con¬ 
victions ; for, on several occasions, after he had been offering 
Kitty ostentatious proofs of devotion, he thought proper to test 
their effect upon Gertrude by the tender of some attention to 
herself; more than intimating, at the same time, that she had it 
in her power to rob Kitty of all claim upon his favor. 

Gertrude availed herself of every opportunity to acquaint him 
with the truth, that he could not possibly render himself more 
odious in her eyes than by the use of such mean attempts to 
mortify her ; but, attributing her warmth to the very feeling of 
jealousy which he desired to excite, the selfish young man perse¬ 
vered in his course of folly and wickedness. As he only profiered 
his attentions, and made no offer of his heart and hand, Gertrude 
did not in the least trust his professions towards herself, consider¬ 
ing them merely as intended, if possible, to move^er from her firm, 
and consistent course of behavior, in order to gratify his self-love. 
But she saw plainly that, however light and vain his motives 
might be in her own case, they were stiff more so with reference 
to Kitty; and she was deeply grieved at thfe evident uneonscious- 
ness of this fact which the simple girl constantly exhibited. 

For, strangely enough, Kitty, having quite forgotten that she 
had a few weeks back looked upon Gertrude as a rival, now diose 
her for her bosom friend and confidant. Her aunt was too coarse 
and rough, Belle too selfish and vain, to be intrusted with little 
matters of the heart; and, though Kitty had no idea of confessing 
her partiality for Mr. Bmoe, the transparmioy of her character 
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was such, that she b^l'ayed her secret to Gertrude without being 
in the least aware that she had done so. Though no one but Ger¬ 
trude appeared to observe it, Kitty was wonderfully changed ; — 
the gay, laughing, careless Kitty had now her fits of musing, — her 
sunny face was subject to clouds, that flitted across it, and robbed 
it of all its brightness. Now, her spirits were unnaturally free 
and lively; and now, she wore a pensive expression, and, stealth¬ 
ily lifting her eyes, fixed them anxiously on the face of Mr. 
Bruce, as if studying his temper or his sentiments. If she saw 
Gertrude walking in the garden, or sitting alone in her room, 
she would approach, throw her arm around her, lean against her 
shoulder, and talk on her favorite topic. She would relate, 
with a mixture of simplicity and folly, the complimentary 
speeches and polite attentions of Mr. Bruce; talk about him for 
an hour, and question Gertrude as to her opinion of his merits, 
and the sincerity of his avowed admiration lor herself. She 
would intimate her perception of sonie fault possessed by him, 
who was in her eyes almost perfection; and when Gertrude coin¬ 
cided with her, and expressed regret at the evident failing, she 
would exhaust a great amoimt of strength and ingenuity in her 
efibrts to prove that they were both mistaken in attributing it to 
him, and that, if he had a fault, it was in reality quite the 
reverse. She would ask if Gertrude really supposed he meant all 
he said, and add that of course she did n’t believe he did, — it was 
ail nonsense. And if Gertrude embraced the opportunity to avow 
the same opinion, and declare that it Vas not best to trust all his 
high-flown flatteries, poor Kitty’s face would fall, and she would 
proceed to give her reasons for sometimes thinking he was sinoere, 
he had such a truthful, earnest way of speaking. 

It was no use to throw out hints, or try to establish safeguards. 
Kitty was completely infatuated. At last Mr. Brace thought 
proper to try Gertrude’s firmness by ofiering to her acceptance a 
rich ring. Not a little surprised at his presumption, she declined 
it without hesitation or ceremony, and the next day saw it on the 
finger of Kitty, who was eager to give an account of its preMOlflll 
tion. 

M And did you accept it?” asked Gertrude, with snoli ft lotA of 
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astonishment, that Kitty observed it, and eAded an acknowledg¬ 
ment of having done so, by saying, with a blushing countenance, 
that she agreed to wear it a little while. 

“ I would n’t,” said Gertrude. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because, in the first place, I do not think it is in good ta8te.to 
receive rich gifts from gentlemen; and then, again, if strangers 
notice it, you may be subjected to impleasant, significant remarks.” 

“ What would you do with it ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ I should give it back.” 

Kitty looked very undecided; but, on reflection, concluded ’to 
offer it to Mr. Bruce, and tell him what Gertrude said. She did 
so, and that gentleman, little appreciating Gertrude’s motives, and 
believing her only desirous of making diflSculty between him and 
Kitty, jumped at the conclusion that her heart was won at last, 
and that his triumph would now be complete. He was disap¬ 
pointed, therefore, when, on his next meeting with her, she 
' treated him, as she had invariably done of late, with cool civility; 
indeed, it seemed to him that she, was more insensible than ever to 
his attractions; and, hastily quitting the house, much to the dis¬ 
tress of Kitty (who spent the rest of the day in thinking over 
everything she had done and said which could by any possibility 
have given offence), he soqght his old haunt under the pear-tree, 
and gave himself up to th|! consideration of a weighty question. 

Seldom did Ben Brace feel called upon to take serious views of 
any subject; seldom was he accustomed to rally and marshal the 
powers of his mind, and deliberately weigh the two sides of an 
argument. Living, as he did, with no higher aim than the pro¬ 
moting of his own selfish gratification, he had been wont to avail 
himself of every opportunity for amusement and indulgence, and 
even to bring mean and petty artifice to the furtherance of his 
plans. Possessed, aS he was, notwithstanding his narrow mind, with 
what is often called “ a good look-out,” he was rarely cheated or 
defrauded of his rights. He knew the value of his money and 
]g|^tion in life, and never suffered himself to be sacrificed to the 
designs of those who hoped to reap a benefit from his companion¬ 
ship. SdJ^acrifice, too, was a thing of whidt he had no expo- 
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rienoe, and with which, as seen in others, he felt no sympathy. 
Now, however, a crisis had asrivod when his own interests and 
wishes clashed ; when necessity demanded that one should be 
immolated at the shrine of the other, and a choice mast be made 
between the two. It was certainly a matter which claimed deep 
deliberation; and if Ben Bruce, for the first time in his life, 
devoted a whole afternoon to careful thought, and an accurate 
measurement of opposing forces, the occurrence must be attrib¬ 
uted to the fact that he was making up his mind on the most 
important question that ever yet had agitated it. 

“ Shall I,” thought he, “ conclude to marry this poor girl ? 
Shall I, who am master of a handsome fortune, and have addi¬ 
tional expectations, forego the prospect they afford me of making 
a brilliant alliance, and condescend to share my wealth and sta¬ 
tion in society with this adopted child of the tirahams; who, in 
spite of her poverty, will not grant me a smile even, except at 
the price of all my possessions ? If she were one atom less charm¬ 
ing, I would disappoint her, after alt! I wonder how she’d feel 
if I should marry Kitty! I daresay I never should have the sat¬ 
isfaction of knowing; for she's so proud that she would como to 
my wedding, for aught I know, bend her slender neck as grace¬ 
fully as ever, and say, ‘ Good~ecemng, Mr. Bruce,’ as politely and 
calmly as she does now, every time I go to the house ! It pro¬ 
vokes me to see how a poor girl like thq^ carries herself. But, a* 
Mrs. Bruce, I should be proud of that manner, certainly, 
wonder how I ever got in love with her;— I’m sure 1 don’t know. 
She is n’t handsome; at least, mother thinks she is n’t, and so 
does Bello Clinton. But, then again. Lieutenant Osborne noticed 
her the minute she came into the room ; and there’s Fun raves 
about her beauty. I don’t know what I think myseli'; I believe 
she’s bewitched me, so that I’m not capable of judging; but, if 
it is n’t beauty, it is because it’s something more than mere good 
looks.” 

Thus he soliloquized; and as, every time he revolved the sub¬ 
ject, he commenced by dwelling upon the immense sacrifice he 
making, and ended wi£h. reflections upon Gertrude’s charms, it 
may well be supposed that be ultimately come to th#couclo;>iuit 
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that he should suffer less by laying his fortune at her feet than 
by the endeavor to enjoy that fortune without her. For a few 
days uiior he arrived at a resolve on this point, he had no oppor¬ 
tunity to address a word to Gertrude, who was now doubly anx¬ 
ious to avoid hinrt and spent nearly the whole day above stairs, 
except when, at Emily’s request, she accompanied her for a short 
time into the parlor; and even then she took pains, under some 
pretext or other, to remain close by the side of her blind friend. 

About this time. Mire. Graham and Mrs. Bruce, with their fami¬ 
lies, received cards for a levee to be held at the house of an 
acquakitance nearly five miles distant. It was on the occasion 
of the marriage of a schoolmate of Isabel’s, and both she and 
Kitty were desirous to be pre.sent. Mrs. Bruce, who had a close 
carriage, invited both the cousins to accompany her ; and, as Mr. 
Graham’s carryall, when closed, would only accommodate himself 
and lady, the proposal was gladly acceded to. 

The prospect of a gay assembly and an opportunity for display 
revived Isabel’s drooping spirits and energy. Her rich evening 
dresses wore brought out, for the selection of the most suitable 
and becoming; and as she stood before her mirror, and tried on 
first one wreath and then another, and looked so beautiful in 
each that it was difficult to make a choice, Kitty, who stood by, 
eagerly endeavoring to win her attention, and obtain her advice con¬ 
cerning the style and color most desirable for herself, gave up in 
despair, and ran cM to consult Gertrude. 

She found her reading in her own room; but, on Kitty’s abrupt 
entrance, she laid down her book, and gave her undivided attention 
to the subject which was under discussion. 

“Gertrude,” said Kitty, “what shall I wear this evening! 
I’ve been trying to get Belle to tell me, but she Mver will speak 
a word, or hear what I ask her, when she’s thinking about her 
own dress! — I declare, she’s dreadfully selfidi! ” 

“ Who advises her?” asked Gertrude. 

“ 0, nobody; she always decides for herself; But then she has 
e^P^uch taste, and I have n’t the least in the world! -» So, do tell 
me, Gertrude, what had I better wear to-n^t ? ” 
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“ I’m the last person you should ask, Kitty; I never went to a 
fashionable party in my life.” 

■ “ That does n’t make tiny difference. I’m sure, if you did go, 
you’d look better than any of us; and I’m not afraid to trust 
to your opinion, for 1 never in my life saw you wear anything 
that did n’t look genteel; — even your gingham morning-gown 
has a sort of stylish air.” 

“Stop, stop, Kitty! you are going too far; you must keep 
within bounds, if you want me to believe yfn.” 

“ Well, then,” said Kitty, “ to say nothing of yourself (fori know 
you ’re superior to flattery, Gertrude, — somebody told nm so), 
who furnishes Miss Emily’s wardrobe ? Who selects her dresses ? ” 

“ I have done so, lately, but — ” 

“ I thought so! I thought so I ” interrupted Kitty. “ I knew 
poor Miss Emily was indebted to you for always looking so nice 
and so beautiful.” 

“No, indeed, Kitty, you are mistaken; I have never seen- 
Emily better dressed than she was the first time 1 met her; and 
her beauty is not borrowed from art — it is all her own.” 

“ 0,1 know she is lovely, and everybody admires her; but no 
one can suppose she would take pains to wear such pretty things, 
and put them on so gracefully, just to please ^reelf.” 

“ It is not done merely to please herself; it was to please her 
ihther that Emily first made the exertion to dress with taste as 
well as neatness. I have heard that, for sometime after she lost 
her eye-sight, she was disposed to be very careless; but, having 
accidentally discovered that it was an additional cause of sorrow 
to him, she roused herself at once, and, with Mrs. Ellis’ assistance, 
contrived always afterwards to please him in that particular. 
But you observe, Kitty, she never wears anything showy or con¬ 
spicuous.” 

“ No, indeed, — that is what 1 like; but, Oertiudo, has n’t ^e 
always been blind ? ” 

“ No; until she was sixteen she had beautiful eyes, and cotdd 
see as well* as you can.” 

“ What happened to her ? How did she lose them 1 ” 

“ I don’t know.” 
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“ Did n’t.you ever ask ? ” 

“No.” 

“ TMiy not ? — how queer ! ” 

“ I heard that she did n’t like to speak of it.” 

“ But she would have told you; she half worships you.” 

“ If she had wished me to know, she would have told without 
my asking.” 

Kitty stared at Gertrude, wondering much at such unusual 
delicacy and considei®ion, and instinctively admiring a forbear¬ 
ance of which she was conscious she should herself have been 
incapable. 

“ But, your dress! ” said Gertrude, smiling at Kitty’s abstrac¬ 
tion. • 

“ O, yes! I had almost forgotten what I came here for,” said 
Kitty. “ What shall it be, then, — thick or thin; pink, blue, or 
white ? ” 

. “ What has Isabel decided upon ? ” 

“ Blue, — a rich blue silk ; that is her favorite color, always; 
but it does n’t become me.” 

“ No, I should think not,” said Gertrude; “but come, Kitty, we 
will go to your room and see the dresses, and I'will give my 
opinion.” 

Kitty's wardrobe having been inspected, and Gertrude having 
expressed her preference for a thin and flowing material, e.specially 
in the summer seaSOn, a delicate white crape was fixed upon. And 
now there was a new difficulty; among all her head-dresses, none 
proved satisfactory, — all were more or less defaced, and none of 
them to be compared with a new and exquisite wreath whidh 
Isabel was arranging among her curls. 

“ I cannot wear any of them,” said Kitty, “ they look so mean 
by the side of Isabel’s ; but, O ! ” exclaimed she^ glancing at a 
box which lay on the dreasing-table, “ these are just what I should 
like! 0, Isabel, where did you get these beautiful carnations ? ” 
and she took up some flowers, which were, indeed, a rare imitation 
oH^iture, and, displaying them to Gertrude, added that they were 
just what she wanted. , 

“0, Kilty,” said Ts.ahcl, angrily, turning away from the glass. 
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and observing what her cousin had in her hand, “ don’J; touch my 
flowers! you will spoil them! ” and, snatbhing them from her, 
she replaced them in the box, opened a drawer in her bureau, and, 
having deposited them there, took the precaution to lock them up 
and put the key in her pocket, — an action which Gertrude wit¬ 
nessed with astonishment, not unmingled with indignation. 

“ Kitty,” said she, “ I will arrange a wreath of natural flowers 
for you, if you wish.” 

“ Will you, Gertrude ? ” said the disa;^ointed and provoked 
Kitty. “ 0, that will be delightful! I should like it, of all things! 
And, Isabel, you cross old miser, you can keep all your wreaths to 
yourself! It is a pity you can’t wear two at a time ! ” 

Tnie to her promise, Gertrude prepared a head-dress for Kitty; 
and so tastefully did she mingle the choicest productions of the 
garden, that, when Isabel saw h^r cousin arrayed under a more 
careful and affectionate superintendence than she often enjoyed, 
she felt, notwithstanding her own proud consciousness of superior, 
beauty, a sharp pang of jealousy of Kitty, and dislike to Gertrude. 

It had been no small source of annoyance to Isabel, who could 
not endure to be outshone, that Kitty had of late been the object 
of marked attention to Mr. Bruce, while she herself had been 
entirely overlooked. Not that she felt any niwtiality for the gen¬ 
tleman whom Kitty was so anxious to please Tljut the djgnity con¬ 
ferred on her cousin by liis admiration, the interest the affair 
awakened in her aunt, a^ the meaning looks of Mrs. Bruce, all 
made her feel herself of second-rate importance, and rendered her 
more eager than ever to .supplant, in general society, the compar¬ 
atively unpretending Kitty. Therefore, when Mrs. Graham com¬ 
plimented the latter tin her unusually attractive appearance, and 
declared that somebody would this night be more charmed than 
ever, Isabel curled her lip with mingled disdain and defiance, 
while the blushing Kitty turned to Gertrude and whispered in her 
ear, “ Mr. Bruce likes white; he said so, the other day, when 
you passed through the room dressed in your mulled muslin." 
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Enow, then, that I haifa supported mj pretensions to your hand in the 
way that best suited my character. — iTAiruon. 

Emily was not well this evening. Ity^as often the case, lately, 
that headache, unwonted weariness, or a nervous shrinking from 
noise and'exoitement, sent her to her own room, and sometimes led 
her to seek her couch at an early hour. After Mrs. Graham and 
her nieces had gone down stafts to await Mr. Graham’s pleasure 
and Mrs. Bruce’s arrival, Gertrude returned to Emily, whom she 
had left only a short time before, and found her suffering more 
than usual from what she termed her troublesome head. She was 
easily induced to seek the only infallible cure—sleep; and 
Gertrude, seating herself on the bed-side, as she was frequently m 
the habit of doing, bathed her temples until she fell into a quiet 
slumber. The nojgo of Mrs. Bruce’s carriage, coming and going, 
seemed t* disturhjicr a little; but in a few moments more she was 
so sound asleep that, when Mr. and Mrs. Graham departed, the 
loud voice of the latter, giving her or^J^S to one of the servants, 
did not startle her in the least. Gertrude sat some time longer 
without changing her position ; then, quietly rising and arranging 
everything for the night, according to.Emily’s well-known wishes, 
she closed the door gently behind’her, sou^la book in her own room, 
and, entering the cool and vacant parlor, seated herself at a table, 
to enjoy the now rare opportunity for perfect stillness and repose. 

Either her own thoughts, however, proved more interesting than 
the volume she held, or, it may be," the insects, attracted by the 
bright lamp, annoyed her; or, the bhauty of the evening won her 
Observation; for she soon forsook her seat at the table, and, going 
towards the open glass-doors, placed herself near them, and, lean¬ 
ing her head upon her hand, became absorbed in meditation. 
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She had not long sat thus when she heard a foot-step in the 
room, and, turning, saw Mr. Bruce beside her. She started, and 
exclaimed,' “ Mr. Bruce! is it possible ? I thought you hivd gone 
to the wedding.” 

“ No, there were greater attractions for me at home. Could 
you believe. Miss Certrude, I should find any pleasure in a party 
which did not include yourself? ” 

“ I certainly should not have the vanity to suppose the reverse,” 
replied Gertrude. 

“ I wish you had a little more vanity. Miss Gertrude. Perhaps 
then you would 8ometime|y>elieve what I say.” 

“ I am glad you have Tne candor to acknowledge, Mr. Bruce, 
that, without that rc<|uisite, one would find it impossible to put 
feith in your fair speeches.” 

“ I acknowledge no such thing. I only say to you what any 
other girl but yourself would he willing enough to believe; but 
how shall I convince you that I am serious, and wish to be .so 
understood ? IIow shall I persuade you to converse freely with 
me, and no longer shun my society ? ” 

“ By addressing me with simple truthfulness, and spuriug me 
those words and attentions which 1 have endeavored to convince 
you are unacceptable to me and unworthy of yyurself.” 

“But I have a moaning, Gertrude, a dee/; meaning* I have 
been trying for several days to find an opportunity to toll you ol‘ 
my resolve, and you mu!^ listen to me now; ” for he saw her 
change color and look anxious and uneasy. “ You must give me 
an answer at once, and one tliat will, 1 trust, be favorable to my 
wishes. Yon like plain speaking; and 1 will be plain enough, now 
that my mind is made up. My relatives and friuDds may talk 
and wonder as much as they please at my choosing a wife who 
has neither money nor family to boast of; but 1 have determined 
to defy them all, and offer, without hesitation, to share my pros¬ 
pects with you. After all, what is money good for, if it does u’t 
make a man independent to do as he pleases ? And, as to the 
world, I don’t see but you can hold your head as high as anybody, 
Gmtnide; so, if you Ve no objection to make, we ’ll play at cross 
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purposes no longer, and consider the thing settled; ” and he en¬ 
deavored to take her hand. 

But Gertrude drew back; the color flushed her cheeks, and her 
eyes glistened as she fixed them upon his face with an expression 
of astonishment and pride that could not be mistaken. 

The calm, penetrating look of those dark eyes spoke volumes, 
and Mr. Bruce replied to their inquiring gaze in these words: “ I 
hope you are not displeased at my frankness.” 

” With your frankness,” said Gertrude, calmly; “ no, that is a 
thing that never displeases me. But what have I unconsciously 
dune to inspire you with so much confi(L|me that, while you defend 
yourself for defying the wishes of youKriends, you hardly give 
me a voice in the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Bruce, in an apologizing tone ; “ but I thought 
you had labored under the impression that I was disposed to trifle 
with your affections, and had therefore kept aloof and maintained 
a distance towards me which you would not have done had you 
known how much I was in earnest; but, believe me, I only ad¬ 
mired you the more for behaving with so much dignity, and if 
I have presumed upon your favor, you must forgive me. I shall 
be only too happy to receive a favorable answer from you.” 

The expression of wounded pride vanished from Gertrude’s 
face. “ He knows no better,” thought she; “ I should pity his 
vanity and ignorance, and sympathize in his disappointment; ” and, 
in disclaiming, with a positiveness which left no room for further 
self-deception, any interest in Mr. Bruce beyond that of an old 
acquaintance and sincere well-wisher, she nevertheless softened her 
refusal by the choice of the mildest language, and terms the least 
likely to grieve or mortify him. She felt, as every true woman 
must under similar circumstances, that her gratitude and considera¬ 
tion were due to the man who, however little she might esteem Mm, 
had paid her the highest honor; and, though her regret in the mat¬ 
ter was somewhat tempered by the thought of Kitty, and the 
strangeness of Mr. Bruie’s conduct towards her, now rendered 
doubly inexplicable, she did not permit that reflection, even, to 
prevent her from maintaining dte demeanor, not only of a p^ 
25* 
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foot lady, but of. one who, in giving pain to another, laments the 
necessity of so doing. 

She almost felt, however, as if her thoughtfhiness for his 
feelings had been thrown away, when she perceived the spirit in 
which he received her refusal. 

“ Gertrude,” said he, “ you are either trifling with me or your¬ 
self. If you are still disposed to coquet with me, I desire to have 
it understood that I shall not humble myself to urge you further; 
but if, on the other hand, you are so far forgetful of your own 
interests as deliberately to refuse such a fortune as mine, I think 
it’s a pity you have n’L||pt some friend to advise you. Such a 
chance does n’t occur ^mry day, especially to poor school-mi-s- 
tresses; and if you arc so foolish as to overlook it, I ’ll venture to 
say you ’ll never have another.” 

Gertrude’s old temper rose at this insulting language, beat and 
throbbed in her chafed spirit, and even betrayed it.selfdn the tips of 
her fingers, which trembled as they rested on the table near which 
she stood (having risen as IMr. Uruce spoke); but, though this was 
an unlooked-for and uawonted rebellion of an old enemy, her feel¬ 
ings had too long been under strict i-egulatiou to yield to the blast, 
however sudden, and she replied in a tone which, though slightly 
agitated, was far from being angry, “Allowing I could so far 
forget myself, Mr. Bruce, I would not do you such an injustice 
as to many you for your fortune. I do not despise wealth, for I 
know the blessing it may often be; but my afiections cannot be 
bought with gold; ” and as she spoke she moved towards the 
door. 

“ Stay ! ” said Mr. Bruce, catching her hand; “ listen to me 
one moment; let me ask you one question. Are you jealous of 
my late attentions to another ? ” 

“ No,” answered Gertrude; “ but 1 conl'ess I have not under¬ 
stood your motives.” 

“ Bid you think,” asked he, eagerly, “ that I cared for that 
silly Kitty ? Did you believe, for a moment, that I hud any 
Other desire than to show you that my devotion was acceptable 
elsewhere ? No, upon my word, I never had the leart partiole 
of regard for her; my heart has been yours aU the time, and I 
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only danced attendance upon her in hopes to win a glance from 
you, — an anxious glance, if might be. 0, how often I have wished 
that you would show one quarter of the pleasure that she did in 
my society; would blush.and smile as she did; would look sad 
when I was dull, and laugh when' I was merry; so that I might 
flatter myself, as I could in her case, that your heart was won! 
But, as to loving her, — pooh ! Mrs. Graham’s poodle-dog might 
as well try to rival you as that soft — ” 

“ Stop ! stop ! ” exclaimed Gertrude; “ for my sake, if not for 
your own ! 0, how — ” She could say no more, but, sinking into 
the nearest seat, burst into tears, and hyi|g her. face in her hands, 
as had been her habit in childhood, we^^ithout restraint. 

Mr. Bruce stood by in utter amazement; at last he approached 
her, and asked, in a low voice, “ "What is the matter ? what have 
I done ? ” 

It was some minutes before she could reply to the question; 
then, lifting her head, and tossing the hair from her forAead, she 
displayed features expressive only of the deepest grief, and said, 
in broken accents, “ What have you done ? • 0, how can you ask ? 
She is gentle, and amiable, and afifectionate. She loves every¬ 
body, and trusts everybody. You have deceived her, and I was 
the cause of it! 0, how, how could you do it! ” 

A most disconcerted appearance did Ben present at her words, 
and hesitating was the tone in which he muttered, “ She will get 
over it.” 

“ Get over what ? ” said Gertrude; “ her love for you ? Per¬ 
haps so; I know not how deep it is. But, think of her happy, 
trusting nature, and how it has been betrayed! Think how she 
believed your flattering words, and how hollow they were, all the 
while ! Think how her confidence has been abused! how that 
latherlcss and motherless girl, who had a claim to the sympathy 
of all the world, has been taught a lesson of distarusW ” 

“ I did n’t think you would take it so,” said Ben. 

“ How else could I view it ? ” asked Gertrude. “ Gould you 
expect that such a course would win my respect ? ” 

“You take it very seriously, Gertrude; sudi flirtations are 
common.” 
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“ I am sorry to hear it,” paid Gertrude. - To my mind) un¬ 
versed in the ways of society, it is a dreadfuj thing -to trifle thus 
■with a human heart. Whether Kitty loves you, is not for 
me to say; but what opinion — alas! — <rill she have of your 
sincerity ? ” 

“ I think you ’re rather hard. Miss Gertrude, when it was my 
love for you that prompted my conduct." 

“ Perhaps I am, ’’ said Gertrude. “ It is not my place to cen¬ 
sure; I speak only from the impulse of my heart. One orphan 
girl’s warm defence of another is but natural. Perhaps she 
views the thing lightlugwd does not need an advocate; but, O, 
Mr. Bruce, do not thinIKo meanly of my sex as to believe that 
one woman’s heart can be won to love and reverence by the 
author of another’s betrayal! She were less than woman who 
could be so false to her sense of right and honor.’’ 

“ Betrayal! — Nonsense ! you are ver^’ high-flown.” 

“ So much so, Mr. Bruce, that half an hour ago I could have 
wept that you should have bestowed ypur affection where it met 
with no requital; a»d if now I weep for the sake of her whose 
ears have listened to false profes-sions, and whose peace has, to say 
the least, been threatened on my account, you should attribute 
it to the fact that my sympathies have not been cxliausted by 
contact with the world.” 

A short silence ensued. Ben went a step or two towards the 
door, then stopped, came back, and said, “After all, Gertrude 
Flint, I believe the time will come when your notions will grow 
less romantic, and you will look back to this night and wish you 
had acted differently. You will find out, in time, that this is a 
world where people must look out for themselves.” 

Immediately upon this remark^he left the room, and Gertrude 
heard him shut the hall-door with a loud bang as he went out. 

A mdmeftt after, the silence that ensued was disturbed by a 
slight-sound, which seemed to proceed from tho deej) recess in the 
window. Gertrude started, and, as she went towards the spot, 
heard distinctly a smothered sob. She lifted a draperied curtain, 
and there, upon the wide window-seat, her head bent over and 
buried in the cushions, and her little slender form distorted into a 
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strange aiwi foclora attitude, — such as might be seen in a grieved 
child', — sat; or- rather crouched, poor Kitty Kay. The crumpled 
folds of her white crape dress, her withered wreath, — which had 
half fallen from her head, and hung drooping on her shoulders, — 
her disordered hair, and her little hand clinging to a thick cord 
connected with the window-curtain, all added to the appearance 
of extreme distress. 

“ Kitty ! ” cried Gertrude, at once recognizing her, although her 
face was hid. 

At the sound of her voice, Kitty sprung suddenly from her 
recumbent posture, threw herself into J|||^rude’s anus, laid her 
head upon her shoulder, and, though shWid not, cauM, not weep, 
shook and trembled with an agitation which was perfectly uncon¬ 
trollable. Her hand, which grasped Gertrude’s, was fearfiilly 
cold; her eyes seemed fixed; and occasionally, at intervals, the 
same hysterical sound which had at first betrayed her in her 
hiding-place alarmed her young protector, to whom she clung as 
if seized with sudden Gertrude supported her to a seat, 

and then, folding the slight form to her b<J8om, chafed the cold 
hands, and again and again kissing the rigid lips, succeeded at 
last in restoring her to something like composure. For an hour 
she lay thus, receiving Gertrude’s caresses with evident pleasure, 
and now and then returning them convulsively, but speaking 
no word, and making no noise. Gertrude, with the truest judg¬ 
ment and delicacy, refrained from asking questions, or recurring 
to a conversation the whole of which had been thus overheard 
and comprehended; but, patiently waiting until Kitty grew more 
quiet and calm, prepared for her a soothing draught; and then, 
finding her completely prostrated, both in mind and body, 
passed her arm around her waist, guided her up stairs, and, 
without the ceremony of an invitation, took her into her own 
room, where, if she proved wakeful, she would be spared the 
wonder and scrutiny of Isabel. Still clinging to Gertrude, the 
poor girl, to whose relief tears came at last, sobbed herself to 
sleep; and all her sufferings were for a time forgotten in that 
oblivion in which childhood and youth find a temporary rest, and 
often a healing balm to pain. 
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It was otherwise, however, with Gertrude, who, though of nearly 
the same age as Kitty, had seen too much trouble, experienced 
too much care, to enjoy, in times of disquiet, the privilege of 
sinking easily to repose. She felt under the necessity, too, of 
remaining awake until Isabel’s return, that she might inform her 
what had become of Kitty, whom she would be sure to miss from 
the room which they occupied in common. She seated herself, 
therefore, at the window, to watch for her return; and was pained 
to observe that Kitty tossed restlessly on her pillows, and occa¬ 
sionally muttered in her sleep, as if distressed by uneasy dreams. 
It was past midnight wJ||||||l Mrs. Graham and her niece returned 
home, and Gertrude wem immediately to inform the latter that 
her cousin was asleep.in her room. The noise of the carriages, 
however, had awakened the sleeper, and when Gertrude returned 
she was rubbing her eyes, and trying to collect her thoughts. 

Suddenly the recollection of the scene of the evening flashed 
upon her, and, with a deep sigh, she exclaimed, “ O, Gertrude ! I 
have been dreaming of Mr. Bruce! ^ould you have thought 
he would have treated me so ? ” 

“ No, I should not,” said Gertrude ; “ but I would n't dream 
about him, Kitty, nor think of him any more; we will both go to 
sleep and forget him.” 

“ It is different with you,” said Kitty, with simplicity. “ Ho 
loves you, and you do not care for him ; but I — I — ” Here her 
feelings overpowered her, and she buried her face in the pillow. 

Gertrude approached, laid her hand kindly upon the head of 
the poor girl, and finished the sentence for her. “ You have such 
a large heart, Kitty, that ho found some place there, perhaps; but 
it is too good a heart to be shared by the mean and base. You 
must think to more of him — he is not worthy of your regard.” 

“ I can’t help it,” said Kitty; “ I am silly, just as he said.” 

“ No, you are not,” said Gertrude, encouragingly; “ and you 
must prove it to him.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Let him see that, with all her softness, Kitty Kay is strong 
and brave ; that she has ceased to believe his flattery, and values 
his professions at just what they are worth.” 
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“ Will you help me, Gertrude ? You are my best friend; you 
took my part, and told him how wiclj^d he had been to me.. May 
I come to you for comfort when I can’t make believe happy any 
longer to him, and my aunt, and Isabel ? ” 

Gertrude’s fervent embrace was assurance enough of her coop¬ 
eration and sympathy. 

“ You will be as bright and happy as ever in a few weeks,” 
said she; “ you will soon cease to care for a person whom you 
no longer respect.” 

Kitty disclaimed the possibility of ever being happy again; but 
Gertrude, though herself a novice inwy^e ways of the human 
heart, was much more sanguine and nopeful. She saw that 
Kitty’s violent outburst of sobs and tears was like a child’s im¬ 
petuous grief, and suspected that the deepest recesses of her 
nature were safe, and unendangered by the storm. 

She felt a deep compassion for her, however, and many fears 
lest she would be wanting in sufficient strength of mind to behave 
with dignity and womaniy pride in her future intercourse with 
Mr. Bruce, and would also expose herself to the ridicule of Isabel, 
and the contempt of her aunt, by betraying in her looks and 
behavior her recent trying and mortifying experience. 

Fortunately, the first-mentioned trial was spared her, by Mr. 
Bruce’s immediately absenting himself from the house, and in 
the course of a few days leaving home for the remainder of 
summer; and, as this circumstance involved both his own and 
Mrs. Graham's family in doubt and wonder as to the cause of his 
sudden departure, Kitty’s outward trials consisted chiefly in the 
continued and repeated questionings from her aunt and cousin, to 
which she was incessantly exposed, as to her share in this sudden 
and unlooked-for occurrence. Had she refused him ? Had she 
quarrelled with him ? — and why ? 

Kitty denied that she had done either; but she was not believed, 
and the afiair remained a strange and interesting mystery. 

Botb Mrs. Graham and Isabel were aware that Kitty’s refus¬ 
ing at the last moment to attend the wedding levee was owing 
to her having accidentally learned, just before the carriage drove 
to the door, that Mr. Bruce was not to be of the party ; and, as 
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they wrung from her the confession that he had passed a part of 
the evening at the house, tj^y came to the very natural conclu¬ 
sion that some misunderstaudiug had arisen between the supposed 
lovers. 

Isabel was too well acquainted with Kitty’s sentiments to 
believe she had voluntarily relinquished an admirer who had evi¬ 
dently been highly prized ; and she also saw that the sensitive girt 
winced under every allusion to the deserter. One would have 
thought, then, that common affection and delicacy would have 
taught her to forbear any reference to the painful subject. But 
this was not the case. made Mr. Bruce and his strange dis¬ 
appearance her almost constant topic; and, on occasion of the 
slightest difference or disagreement arising between herself and 
Kitty, she silenced and distressed the latter by some pointed and 
cutting sarcasm relative to her late love affair. Kitty would 
then seek refuge with Gertrude, relate her trials, and claim her 
sympathy; and she not only found in her a friendly listener to her 
woes, but invariably acquired in her society greater strength and 
cheerfulness than she could elsewhere rally to her aid, so that she 
became gradually dependent upon her for the only peace she 
enjoyed; aqd Gertrude, who felt a sincere interest in the girl 
who had been on her account subjected to such Cruel deception, 
and whose drooping spirits and pensive countenance apoke touch¬ 
ingly of her inner sorrow, spared no pains to enliven her sadne-ss, 
divert her thoughts, and win her to those •occupations and amuse¬ 
ments in which she herself had often fouiui^ relief from preying 
care and vexation. 

A large proportion of her time was necessarily devoted to her 
dearest and best friend, Emily; but there was nothing exclusive 
in Emily’s nature; when not suffering from those bodily afflic¬ 
tions to which she was subject, she was ever ready to extend a 
cordial welcome to all visitors who could find pleasure or benefit 
from her society; and even the wild and thoughtless Fanny never 
felt herself an intruder in Emily’s premises, so sweet was the 
smile with which she was greeted, so forbearing^tfie indulgence 
which was awarded to her waywardness. It can hardly ba sup¬ 
posed, then, that Kitty would be excluded from her hospitality, 
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especially after Emily, with a truly wonderful perception, became 
aware that she was less gay and h^ppy than formerly, and had 
therefore an additional claim upon her kindness. 

Many a time, when Isabel had been tantalizing and wounding 
Kitty beyond what her patience could endure, and Gertrude had 
been vainly sought elsewhere, a little figure would present itself 
at the half-open door of Miss Graham’s room, and was sure to 
* hear the sweetest of voices saying from within, “ I hear you, 
Kitty; come in, my dear; we shall be glad of your pleasant com¬ 
pany ; ” and once there, seated by the side of Gertrude, learning 
from her some little art in needle-work,, listening to an agreeable 
book, or Emily’s more agreeable conversation, Kitty passed hours 
which were never forgotten, so peaceful were they, so serene, so 
totally unlike any she had ever spent before. Nor did they fail 
to leave a lasting impression upon her, for the benefit of her mind 
and heart. 

None could live in familiar intercourse with Emily, listen to 
her words, observe the radiance of her heavenly smile, and breathe 
in the pure atmosphere that environed her very being, and not 
carry away with them the fore of virtue and holiness, if not some¬ 
thing of their essence. She was so unselfish, so patient, notwith¬ 
standing her privations, that Kitty would have been ashamed to 
repine in her presence ; and there was a contagious cheerfulness 
ever pervading her apartment, which, in spite of Kitty’s recent 
cause of unhappiness, often led her to forget herself,, and break 
into her natural tone'Uf buoyancy and glee. As week after week 
passed away, and her sufiferings and regrets, which at first were so 
vehement and severe, began to wear off as rapidly as such hurricane 
sorrows are apt to do, and the process of cure went on sUently and 
unconsciously, another work at the same time progressed, to her 
equally salutary and important. In her constant intercourse with 
the pure heart and superior mind of Emily, and her still more 
familiar intimacy with one who had sat at her feet and learned of 
her, Kitty imbibed an elevation of thought and a worthiness of 
aim quite foreign to her quondam character. 

The foolish child, whose heart was ensnared by the flatteries of 
Mr. Brnce, learned — partly through the example and preoepte 
26 
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of her new counsellors and friends, and partly through her own 
bitter experience — the vauity and emptiness of the food thus 
administered to her mind; and resolving, for the first time in 
her life, to cultivate and cherish her immortal powers, she now 
developed the first germs of her better nature; which, expand¬ 
ing in later years, and through other influences, transformed the 
gay, fluttering, vain child of fashion, into the useful, estimable 
and lovely woman. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Small slights, neglect, unmtzed perhaps with hate. 

Make up in number what they want in weight. 

These, and a thousand griefs minute as these. 

Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease. 

Hakkau Kobe. 

Little did Gertrude imagine, while she was striving mostsdis* 
interestedly to promote the welfare and happiness of Kitty, who 
had thrown herself upon her love and care, the jealousy and ill- 
will she was exciting in others. Isabel, who had never liked one 
whose whole tone of action and life was a continual reproach to 
her own vanity and selfishness, and who saw in her the additional 
crime of being the favored friend of a youth of whose interest¬ 
ing boyhood she herself retained a sentimental recolleoflbn, was* 
ready and eager to seize the earliest opportunity of rendering her 
odious in the eyes of Mrs. Graham. She was not slow to observe 
the remarkable degree of confidence that seemed to exist between 
Kitty and Gertrude; she remembered that her cousin had for¬ 
saken her own .room for that of the latter the very night after 
her probable quarrel and parting with Bruce; and, her resentment 
and anger excited still further by the growing friendship which 
her own coldness and unkindness to Kitty served only to 
strengthen and confirm, she hastened to communicate to Mrs. 
Graham her suspicion that Gertrude had, for purposes of her 
own, made a difficulty between Bruce and Kitty, fostered and 
widened the breach, and succeeded at last in breaking off the 
match. 

Mrs. Graham readily adopted Belle’s opinion. “ Kitty,” said 
she, “ is weak-minded, and evidently very much under Miss Flint’s 
influence. I should n’t be surprised if you were right, Belle! ” 

Thus leagued together, they endeavored to surprise or entrap 
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Kitty into a confession of the means which had been taken by 
Gertrode to drive away her lover, and out-wit herself. But Kitty, 
while she indignantly denied Gertrude’s having thus injured her, 
persisted obstinately in refusing to reveal the oecurrences of the 
eventful evening of the wedding levee. It was the first secret 
Kitty ever did keep; but her woman’s pride was involved in the 
affair, and she preserved it with a care which both honor and 
wisdom prompted. 

MrsT Graham and Belle were now truly angry, and many were 
the private discussions held by them on the subject, many the vain 
conjectures which they conjured up; and as, day after day, tliey 
became more and more incensed against Gertrude, so they grad- 
ually begun to manifest it in their demeanor. 

Gertrude soon perceived the incivility to which she was con¬ 
stantly subjected; for, though in a great degree independent of 
their friendship, she could not live under the same roof without 
their having frequent ojqwrtunities to wound her by their rude¬ 
ness, which soon became marked, and would have been unendurable 
to one whose dispcMiition was less thoroughly schooled than Ger¬ 
trude’s. 

With wonderful patience, however, did she preserve her equa¬ 
nimity. She had never looked for kindness and attention from 
Mrs. Graham and Isabel. She had seen from the first that 
between herself and them there could be little sympathy, and 
now that they manifested open dislike she .struggled hard to main¬ 
tain, on her part, not only sell-command and composure, but a 
constant spirit of oliarity. It was well that she did not yield to 
this comparatively light trial of her forbearance, fiw a new, unex¬ 
pected, and fur more intense provocation was in store for her. 
Her malicious persecutors, incensed and irritated by an unlooked- 
for calmness and patience, which gave them no advantage in their 
one-sided warfare, now made their attack in another quarter; and 
Emily, the sweet, lovely, unoffending Emily, became the object 
against whom they aimed many of their shafts of uukiudness and 
ill-will. 

Gertrude could bear injury, injustice, and even hard and cruel 
language, when exercised towards herself only; but her blood 
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boiled in her veins when she b^an to perceive that her cherished 
Emily was becoming the victim of mean and petty neglect and ill 
usage. To address the gentle Emily in other words than those 
of courtesy was next to impossible; it was equally hard to find 
fault with the actions of one whose life was so good and beautiful; 
and the somewhat isolated position which she occupied on account 
of her blindness seemed to render her secure from interference; 
but Mrs. Graham was coarse and blunt, Isabel selfish and unfeel¬ 
ing, and long before the blind girl was herself aware of any unkind 
intention on their part, Gertrude’s spirit had chafed and rebelled 
at the sight and knowledge of many a word and act, well 
calculated, if perceived, to annoy and distress a sensitive and deli¬ 
cate spirit. Many a stroke was warded off by Gertrude; many 
a neglect atoned for, before it could be felt; many a nearly 
defeated plan, which Emily was known to have had at heart, 
carried through and accomplished by Gertrude’s perseverance and 
energy; and for some weeks Emily was kept ignorant of the fact 
that many a little office formerly performed for her by a servant 
was now fulfilled by Gertrude, who would not let her know that 
Bridget had received from her mistress orders which were quite 
inconsistent with her usual attendance upon Miss Graham’s wants. 

Mr. Graham was, at this time, absent from home; some diffi¬ 
culty and anxiety in business matters having called him to New 
York, at a season when he usually enjoyed his leisure, free from 
all such cares. His presence would have been a great restraint 
upon his wife, who was well aware of his devoted affection for his 
daughter, and his wish that her comfort and ease should always 
be considered* of first-rate importance. Indeed, his love aud 
thoughtfulness for Emily, and the enthusiastic devotion manifested 
towards her by every member of the household, had early ren¬ 
dered her an object of jealousy to Mrs. Graham, who was therefore 
very willing to find ground of oflenoe against her; and, in her case, 
as in Isabel’s, Kitty’s desertion to what her aunt and cousin con¬ 
sidered the unfriendly party was tonly. a seomidary cause of 
distrust and dislike. 

The misunderstanding with Mr. Bruce, and fbeir unworfihy 
suspicions of its having been fostered by Gertrude, aided and 
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abetted by Emily, furnished, however, an ostensible motive for 
the indulgence of their animosity, and one of which they resolved 
to avail themselves to the utmost. 

Shortly before Mr. Graham’s return home, Mrs. Graham and 
Isabel were sitting together, endeavoring to while away the tedious 
hours of a sultry August afternoon by indulging themselves in^an 
unlimited abuse of the rest of the household, when a letter was 
brought to Mrs. Graham, which proved to be from her husband. 
After glancing over its contents, she remarked, with an air of 
satisfaction, “ Here is good news for us, Isjd)cl, and a prospect of 
some pleasure in the world; ” and she read aloud the following 
passage: “ The troublesome aftuir which called me here is nearly 
settled, and the result is exceedingly favorable to my wishes and 
plans. I now sec nothing to prevent our starting for Europe the 
latter pllrt of next month, and the girls must make their arrange¬ 
ments accordingly. Tell Emily to spare nothing towards a full 
and complete etjuipment for herself and Gertrude.” 

“ He speaks of Gertrude,” said Isabel, sneeringly, “ as if she 
were one of the family. I’m sure 1 don’t see any very great 
prospect of pleasure in travelling all through Europe with a blind 
woman and her disagreeable appendages ; 1 can’t think what Mr. 
Graham wants to take them for.” 

I wish he would leave them at home,” said Mrs. Graham; 
“ it would be a good punishment for Gertrude. But, mercy! he 
would as soon think of going witliout his right hand as without 
Emily.” 

“ I hope, if ever I am married,” exclaimed Isabel, “ it won’t be 
to a man that's got a blind daughter! — Such a dreadful good 
person, too, whom everybody has got to worship, and admire, and 
wait upon! ” 

“ I don’t have to wait upon her,” said Mrs. Graham ; “ that’s 
Gertrude’s business — it’s what she’s going for.” 

“ That’s the worst of it; blind girl has to have a waiting-maid, 
and waiting-maid is a great ltdy, who discs n’t mind cheating your 
nieces out of their lovers, and even robbing them of each other’s 
affeetion.” 

“ Well, what can I do, Belle ? I’m sure 1 don’t want Ger- 
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trade’s company any more than you do; but I don’t see how I can 
get lid of her.” 

“ I should think you’d tell Mr. Graham some of the harm rfie’s 
done already. If you have any influence over him, you might 
prevent her going.” 

“ It would be no more than she deserves,” said Mrs. Graham, 
thoughtfully, “ and I am not sure but I shall give him a hint of 
her behavior; he ’ll be surprised enough when he hears of Bruce’s 
sudden flight. I know he thought it would be a match between 
him and Kitty.” 

At this point in the convei-sation, Isabel was summoned to see 
visitors, and left her aunt in a mood pregnant with consequences. 

As Isabel descended the front staircase, to meet with smiles and 
compliments the guests whom in her heart she wished a thou¬ 
sand miles away on this intensely hot afternoon, Gertrude came 
up by the back way from the kitchen, and passed along a passage 
leading to her own room. She carried, over one arm, a dress of 
delicate wllftejnuslin, and a number of embroidered collars, sleeve 
and ruffles, together with other articles evidently fresh from the 
ironing-board. Her face was flushed and healed; she looked 
tired, and, as she reached her room, and carefully deposited her 
burden upon the bed, she drew a long breath, as if much fatigued, 
seated herself by a window, brushed the hair back from her face, 
and threw open a blind, to feel, if possible, a breath of cool 
air. Just at this motnent, Mrs. Prime put her head in at the 
half-open door, and, seeing Gertrude alone, entered the room, but 
stood fixed with asfonidunent on observing the evidences of her 
recent laborious employment; then, glancing directly opposite at 
the fruits of her diligence, she burst forth, indignantly, “ My sakes 
alive! Miss Gertrude, I do believe you’ve been doin’ up them 
muslins yourself, after all! ” 

Gertrude smiled, but did not reply. 

“ Now, if that an’t too bad! ” said the friendly and kind- 
hearted woman, “ to think you should «ha’ been at work down in 
that ’ere hot kitchen, and all the rest on us takin’ a spell o’ rest in 
the heat of the day ! I ’ll warrant, if Miss Emily knew it, she’d 
never put on that white gown in this ’ere world! ” 
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“ It hardly looks Jit for her to wear,” said Gertrude. “ I’m 
not much used to ironing, and have had a great deal of trouble 
with it ; one side got dry before I could smooth out the other.” 

“It looks elegant, Miss Gertrude; but what should you be 
doin’ Bridget’s work for, I want to know ? ” 

“ Bridget always has enough to do,” said Gertrude, evading a 
direct answer, “ and it’s very well for me to have some practice; 
knowledge never comes amiss, you know, Mrs. Prime.” 

“ ’Tan’t no kind of an afternoon for ’speriments o’ that sort; and 
you would n’t ha’ done it, I ’ll venture to say, if you had n’t been 
afeard Miss Emily would want her things, and find out they wan’t 
done. Times is changed in this house, when Mr. Graham’s own 
daughter, that was once to the head of everything, has to have her 
clothes laid by to make room for other folks. Bridget ought to 
know better than to mind these upstarters, when they tell her, as 
I heard Miss Graham yesterday, to let alone that heap o’ muslins, 
and attend to something that was o’ more consequence. Our 
Katy would ha’ known better; but Bridget’s a new ediher, like all 
the rest. Thinks I to myself then, what would Miss Gertrude 
say, if she suspected as how Miss Emily was Iwin’ neglected! 
But I ’ll tell Miss Emily, as sure as my name’s Prime, just how 
things go;—you shan’t get so red in the face with ironing agin. 
Miss Gertrude. If the kind o’ frocks she likes to wear can’t be 
done up at home, — and yourn too, what’s more,—the washin’ ought 
to be put out. There’s money enough, and some of it ought to be 
^nt for the use o’ the ladies as is ladies! I wish to heart 
Isabella could have to start round a little lively; ’t would do her 
good; but. Lor’, Miss Gertrude, it goes right to my heart to see all 
the vexatious things as is happenin’ now-a-days! I ’ll go right to 
Mias Emily, this minute, and blow my blast! ” 

“ No, you won’t, Mrs. Prime,” said Gertrude, persuasively, 
“ when I ask you not to. You forget how unhappy it would make 
her if riie knew that Mrs. Graham was so wanting in considera¬ 
tion. I would rather iron dresses every day, or do anything else 
for our dear Miss Emily, than to let her suspect even that any¬ 
body could willingly be unkmd to her.” 
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Mrs. Prime hesitated. “ Miss Gertrude,” said she, “ 1 thought 
I loved our dear young lady as well as anybody could, but I be¬ 
lieve you love her better still, to be so thoughtful and wise-like 
all for her sake ; and I would n’t say nothin’ about it, only I think 
a sight o’ you, too ; you’ve been here ever since you was a little 
gal, and we all set lots by you, and I can’t see them folks ride 
over your head, as I know they mean to.” 

“ I know you love me, Mrs. Prime, and Emily too; so, for the 
sake of us both, you must n’t say a jrOrd to anybody about the 
change in the family arrangements. We ’ll all do what we can to 
keep Emily from pain, and, as to the rest, we won’t care for our¬ 
selves ; if they don’t pet and indulge me as much as I’ve been 
accustomed to, the easiest way is not to notice it; and you 
must n’t put on your spectacles to see trouble.” 

“ Lord bless yer heart. Miss Gertrude, them folks is lucky to 
have you to deal with; it isn’t everybody as would put up,with 
’em. They don’t come much in my way, thank fortin’! let 
Miss Graham see, right ofif, that I would n’t put up with inter¬ 
ference; cooks is privileged to set up for their rights, and I scared 
her out o’ my premises pretty quick, I toll yer! It’s mighty hard 
for me to see our own ladies imposed upon ; but since you say 
‘ mum,’ Miss Gertrude, I ’ll try and hold my tongue as long as I 
can. It’s a shame though, I do declare! ” — and Mrs. Prime 
walked ofiF, muttering to herself. 

An hour after, Gertrude was at the glass, braiding up the 
bands of her long hair, when Mrs. Ellis, after a slight knock at 
the door, entered. 

“ Well, Gertrude,” said she “ I did n’t think it would come to 
this! ” 

“ Why, what is the matter ? ” inquired Gertrude, anxiously. 

“ It seems we are going to be turned out of our rooms! ” 

Who ? ” 

“ You, and I next, for aught I know.” 

Gertrude colored, but did not speak, and Mrs. Ellis went on to 
relate that she had just received orders to fit up Gertrude’s room 
for some visitors who were expected the n^t day. She was 
astonished to hear (hat Gertrude had not been consulted on the 
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Bubjeot. Mrs. Graham had spoken so carelessly of her removal, 
and seemed to think it so mutually agreeable for Emily to share 
her apartment with her young friend, that Mrs. Ellis concluded 
the matter had been prearranged. 

Deeply wounded and vexed, both on her own and Emily’s ac¬ 
count, Gertrude stood for a moment silent and irresolute. She 
then asked if Mrs. Ellis had spoken to Emily on the subject. She 
had not. Gertrude begged her to say nothing about it. 

“ I cannot bear,” said she, “ to let her know that the little 
sanctum she fitted up so carefully has been unceremoniously 
taken from me. I sleep in her room more than half the time, us 
you know; but she always likos to have me call this chamber 
minei that I may be sure of a place where 1 can read and study 
by myself. If you will let me remove my bureau into your 
room, Mrs. Ellis, and sleep on a couch there occasionally, we need 
not say anything about it to Emily.” 

Mrs. Ellis assented. She bad grown strangely humble and com¬ 
pliant within a few mouths, aud Gertrude had completely won 
her good-will; first by forbearance, and latterly by the fre<iucut 
favors and assistance she had found it in her power to render the 
overburdened housekeeper. So she made no objection to receive 
her into her room as an inmate, and even offered to assist in the 
removal of her wardrobe, work-table and books. 

But, though yielding and considerate towards Gertrude, whom, 
with Emily and Mrs. Prime, she now considered members of tho 
oppressed and injured party to which dbe herself belonged, no 
words could express her indignation with regard to the late be¬ 
havior of Mrs. Graham and Isabel. It is all of a piece,” said 
she, “ with Ihe rest of their conduct! Sometimes I almost feel 
thankful that Emily is blind, it would grieve her so to see the 
^ings on. I should have liked to box Isabella’s ears fi>r taking 
your seat^at the table so impudeutly as she did yesterday, and 
then neglecting to help Emily to anything at all; aud thero sat dear 
Emily, angel as she is, all unconscious of her shameful behavior, 
and asking her for butter as sweetly as if it were by mere acci¬ 
dent that you had,been driven from the table, and she left to 
provide for herself. And all those strangers there, too! I saw it 
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all from the china-closet! And then Emily’s dresses and muslins! 
— there they laid in the press-drawer, till I thought they wonlch 
mildew. I’m glad to see Bridget has been allowed to do them at 
last, for I began to think Emily would one of these warm days 
be without a clean gown in the world. But, there, it’s no use 
talking about it; all I wish is, that they’d all go off to Europe, 
and leave us here to ourselves. You don’t want to go, do you, 
Gertrude ?” 

“ Yes, if Emily goes.” 

“Well, you’re better than I am j I couldn’t make such a 
martyr of myself, even for her sake.” 

It is needless to detail the many petty annoyances to which 
Gertrude was daily subjected; especially after the arrival of the 
expected visitors, a gay and thoughtless party of fashionables, who 
were taught to look upon her as an unwarrantable intruder, and 
upon Emily as a troublesome incumbrance. Nor, with all the 
pains taken to prevent it, could Emily be long kepi in ignorance 
of the light estimation in which both herself and Gertrude were 
regarded. Kitty, incensed at the incivility of her aunt and'Isa¬ 
bel, and indifferent towards the visitors, to whose folly and levity 
of character her eyes were now partially opened, iiesitated not to 
express both to Emily and Gertrude her sense of the injuries 
they sustained, and her own desire to act in their defence. But 
Kitty was no formidable antagonist to Mrs. Graham and Belle, 
for, her spirits greatly subdued, and her fears constantly excited 
by her cousin’s sarcastic looks and speeches, she had become a 
sad coward, and no longer dared, as she would once have done, to 
thwart their schemes, and stand between her friends and the 
indignities to which they were exposed. 

But Mrs. Graham, thoughtless woman, went too far, and be¬ 
came at last entangled in difficulties of her own weaving. Heir 
husband returned, and it now became necessary to set bounds to 
her own insolence, and, what was far more difficult, to that of 
Isabel. Mrs. Graham was a woman of tact; she knew just how 
far her husband’s forbearance would extend,—just the point to 
which his perceptions might be blinded; and* had also sufficient 
self-control to check herself in any course which wonld be likely 
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to prove obnoxious to his imperious will. In his absence, how- 
6ver, she acted without restraint, permitted Belle to fill the house 
with her lively young acquaintances, and winked at the many 
open and flagrant violations of the law of politeness, manifested 
by the young people towards the daughter of their absent host, 
and her youthful friend and attendant. Now, however, a check 
must be put to all indecorous proceedings ; and, unfortunately for 
the execution of the wife’s wise precautions, the head of the 
family returned unexpectedly, and under circumstances which 
forestalled any preparation or warning. He arrived just at dusk, 
having come from town in an omnibus, which was quite contrary 
to his usual custom. 

It was a cool evening; the windows and doors of the house 
were closed, and the parlor was so brilliantly lighted that he at 
once suspected the truth that a large company was being enter¬ 
tained there. He felt vexed, for it was Saturday night, and, in 
accordance with old New England oustonft, Mr. Graham loved 
to see his household quiet on that evening. He was, moreover, 
sufiering from a violent headache, and, avoiding the parlor, he 
passed on to the library, and then to the dining-room ; both were 
chilly and dpserted. He then made his way up stairs, walked 
through several rooms, glanced indignantly at their disordered 
and. slovenly appearance, — for he was excessively neat, — and 
finally gained Emily’s chamber. He opened the door noiselessly, 
and looked in. 

A bright wood-fire burned upon the hearth; a couch was drawn 
up beside it, on which Emily was sitting; and Gertrude’s little 
rocking-chair occupied the opposite comer. The fire-light re¬ 
flected upon the white curtains, the fragrant perfume which pro¬ 
ceeded from a basket of flowers upon the table, the perfect neat¬ 
ness and order of the apartment, the placid, peacofiil face of 
Emily, and the radiant expression of Gertrude’s countenance, as 
she looked up and saw the father and protector of her blind 
friend looking pleasantly in upon them, proved such a charming 
contrast to the scenes presented in other parts of the house, tfiat 
the old gentleman, warmed to more than usual satisfaction with 
both of the inmates, greeted his surprised daughter with a hearty 
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paternal embrace, and, bestowing upon Gertrude an equally affec¬ 
tionate greeting, exclaimed, as he took the arm-chair which the 
latter wheeled in front of the fire for his accommodation, “ Now, 
girls, this looks pleasant and homelike! What in the world is 
going on down stairs ? W'^hat Ls everything up in arms about ? ” 

Emily explained that there was company staying in the house. 

“ Ugh ! company ! ” grunted Mr. Graham, in a dissatisfied tone. 
“ I should think so! Been emptying rag-bags about the chambers, 
T should say, from the looks! ” 

Gertrude asked if he had been to tea. 

He had not, and should be thankful for some ; — he was tired. 
So she went down stairs to see about it. 

“ Don’t tell anybody that I’ve got home, Gerty,” called he,’ as 
she left the room; “ I want to be left in peace t<Hnght, at least.” 

WTiile Gertrude was gone, Mr. Graham questioned Emily as to 
her preparations for the European tour; to his surprise, he learned 
that she had never deceived his message communicated in the 
letter to Mrs. Graham, and knew nothing of his plans. Equally 
astonished and angry, he nevertheless restrained his temper for 
the present; — he di<l not like to acknowledge to himself, far less 
to his daughter, that his commands had been disreg|rded by his 
wife. It put^him upon thinking, however. 

After he had enjoyed a comfortable repast, at which Gertrude 
presided, they both returned to Emily’s room ; and now Mr. Gra¬ 
ham’s first inquiry was for the Evenhig Tramcript. 

“ I will go for it,” said Gertrude, rising. 

“ Ring! ” -said Mr. Graham, imperatively. He had observed 
at the tea-table that Gertrude’s ring was disre^rded, and widied 
to know the cause of so strange a piece of neglect. Gertrude rang 
several times, but obtained no answer to the bell. At last die 
heard Bridget’s step in the entry, ahd, opening the door, said to 
her, “ Bridget, won’t you find tiie Tramcript, and bring it to Miss 
Emily’s room.” Bridget soon returned, with the announcement 
that Miss Isabella was reading it, and declined to give it up. 

A storm gathered on Mr. Graham’s brow. “Such a message to 
wiy daughter! ” ho exclaimed. “ Gertrude, go yomaelf, »b4 ^ 

27 
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the irapertinent girl that I want the paper I What sort of beha¬ 
vior is this ? ” muttered he. 

Gertrude entered the parlor with great composure, and, amid 
the stares and wonder of tlio company, spoke jn a low tone to 
Belle, who immediately yielded up the paper, blushing and look¬ 
ing much confused as she did so. Belle was afraid of Mr. Gra¬ 
ham ; and, on her informing her aunt of his return, it was that 
lady’s turn, also, to look disconcerted. She had fully calculated 
upon seeing her husband before he had access to Emilj'; she 
knew the importance of giving the desired bias to a man of his 
strong prejudices. 

But it was too late now. She would not go to seek him; she 
must take her chance, and trtlst to fortune to befriend her. She 
used all her'tact, however, to disperse her friends at an early 
hour, and then found Mr. Graham smoking in the dining-room. 

He was in an unpleasant mood (as she told her niece aflerward.s, 
cross as a bear); but she contrived to conciliate rather than irritate 
him, avoided all discordant subjects, and was able the next moi;p- 
ing to introduce to her friends an apparently affabld and obliging 
host. 

This serenity was disturbed, however,’long before the Sabbath 
drew to a cC)se. As he walked up tlie church-aisle, before morn¬ 
ing service, with Emily, according to invariable custom, leaning 
upon his arm, his brow darkened at seeing Isabel complacently 
seated in that corner of the old-fashioned square pew which all the 
family were w'ell aware had for years been sacred to his blind 
daughter. Mrs. Graham, who accompanie<l them, winked at her 
niece; but Lsabel was mentally rather obtuse, and was, consi'- 
quently, subjected to the mortification of having Mr. Graham 
deliberately take her hand and remove her from the scat, in which 
he immediately placed Emily, while the displaced occupant, who 
had been so mean as for the last three Sundays to purposely de¬ 
prive Miss Graham of this old established right, was compelled to 
sit during the service in the only vacant place, beside Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, with her back to the pulpit. And very angry was she at 
observing the smiles visible upon many countenances in the neigh- 
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boring pews; and especially chagrined when Fanny Bruee, who 
was close to her in the next pew, giggled outright. 

Emily would have been grieved if she had been in the least 
aware of the triumph she had unconsciously achieved. But he]^ 
heart and thou^ts were tum^ upward, and, as she had felt uo 
pang of provocation at Isabel’s past encroachment, so had she uo 
consciousness of present satisfaction, except as the force of habit 
made her feel more at ease in her old seat. 

Mr. Graham had not been at home a week before he understood 
plainly the existing state of feeling in the mind of his wife and 
Isabel, and the manner in which it was likely to act upon the 
happiness of the household. He saw that Emily was superior to 
complaint; he knew that she had never in her life complained; 
he observed, too, Gertrude’s devotion to his much-loved child, and 
it stamped her in his mind as one who had a claim to his regard 
which should never ^e disputed. It is not, then, to be wondered 
at, that when, with much art and many plausible words, Mrs. 
Graham made her intended insinuations against his youthful 
protegee, Mr. Graham treated them with indifference and contempt. 

He had known Gertrude from a child. She was high-spirited, 
— he had sometimes thought her wilful, — but neverraem or false. 
It was uo use to tell him all that nonsense; — he was glad, for his 
part, that it was all off between Kitty and Bruce; for Ben was 
an idle fellow, and would never make a good husband; and, as to 
Kitty, he thought her much improved of late, and if it were 
owing to Gertrude’s influence, the more they saw of each other 
the better. 

Mrs. Graham was in despair. “ It is all' settled,” said she to 
Isabel. “ it is no use to contest the point; Mr. Graham is firm 
as a rock, and as sure as ice go to Europe, Emily and Gertrude, 
will go too.” 

She was almost startled, therefore, by what she conadered an 
excess of good luck, when informed, a few days afterwards, that 
the couple she had so dreaded to have of the party were in reality 
to be left behind, and that, too, at Miss Graham’s special request. 
Emily’s scruples with regard to mentioning to her &ther the little 
prospect of pleasure the tour was likely to afford her ail vanished 
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when she found that Gertrude, whose interest she ever bad at 
heart, would be likely to prove a still greater sufferer from the 
society to which she would be subjected. 

Blind as she was, Emily understood and perceived almost every- 
*toiing that was j)assing around her. Quick of perception, and 
with a hearing rendered doubly intense by her want of sight, tlic 
events of the summer were, perhaps, more familiar to her than to 
any other member of the family. She more tlian suspected the 
exact state of matters betwixt 3Ir. Bruce and Gertrude, though 
the latter had never spoken to her on the subject. She imagined 
the manner in which Kitty was involved in the affair (no very 
difihcult thing to be conceived by one who enjoyed the confidences 
which the simple-hearted girl unconsciously, but continually, made 
during her late intercour.se with her). 

As Mrs. Graham’s and Isabel’s abuse of power became more 
open and decided, Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Prime both considered the 
embargo upon free speech in Miss Graham's presence wholly 
removed; and any pain which the knowletlgc of their neglect 
might have caused her was more than compensated to Emily by 
the proofs it had called forth of devoted attachment and willing 
service on the part of her adopted child, as she loved to consider 
Gertrude. 

Calmly, and without hesitation, as without excitement, did she 
resolve to adopt a course which should at once free Gertrude from 
her self-sacrificing service. That she eueountercHl much opposition 
from her father may w'ell be imagined ; but he knew too well the 
impossibility of any pleasure to be derived to herself from a tour 
in which mental pain was added to outward deprivation, to persist 
in urging her to accompany the party; and, concluding at lust 
that it was, after all, the only way to reconcile opposing interests, 
and that Emily’s plan was, perhaps, the best that could be adopted 
under the circumstances, decided to resign himself to the long 
separation from his daughter, and permit her to be happy in her 
own way. He had seen, during the previous winter at the soutli, 
how entirely Emily’s infirmity unfitted her for travelling, espec¬ 
ially when deprived of Gertrude’s attendant eyes; he now realized 
how totally contrary to her tastes and habits were the tastes and 
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habits of his new wife and her nieces ; and, unwilling to be con- 
yinoed of the folly of his sudden choice, and the probable chance 
of unhappiness arbing from it, he appreciated the wisdom of 
Emily’s proposal, and felt a sense of relief in the adoption of 
course which would satisfy all parties. 

27* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A eonrae of days, composing happj months. 

Wordsworth. 

Mbs. Wabben’s pleasant boarding-house was tiie place chosen 
by Emily for her own and Gertrude’s winter home; and one 
month from the time of Mr. Graham’s return from New York his 
country-house was closed, he, with his wife, Isabel and Kitty, 
were on their way to Havre; Mrs. Ellis gone to enjoy a little rest 
from care with some cousins at the eastward; and Mrs. Prime 
established as cook in Mrs. Warren’s household, where all the 
morning she grumbled at the increase of duty she was hero called 
upon to perform, and all the evening blessed her stars that she 
was still under the same roof with' her dear young ladies. 

Although ample arrangements were made by Mr. Graham, and 
all-sufficient means provided for the support of both Emily and 
Gertrude, the latter was anxious to be once more msefully em¬ 
ployed, and, therefore, resumed a portion of her .school duties at 
Mr. W.’s. Much as Emily loved Gertrude’s constant presence, 
she gladly resigned her for a lew hours every day, rejoiced in 
the spirit which prompted her exertions, and rewarded her with 
her encouragement and praise. In the undistiurbed enjoyment of 
each other’s society, and in their intercourse with a small but 
intelligent circle of friends, they passed a season of sweet tran¬ 
quillity. They read, walked and communed, us in times long 
past. Together they attended lectures, concerts, and galleries of 
art. As they stotxl before the works of a master’s hand, whether 
in the sculptured marble or the painted canvas, and Emily lis¬ 
tened while Gertrude, with glowing eyes and a iaoe radiant with 
enthusiasm, described with minuteness and accuracy the subject 
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of the pieces, the manner in which the artist had expressed in 
his work the original conception of his mind, the attitudes of 
figures, the expression of taces, the coloring of landscapes, and the 
efieot produced upon her mind and heart by the thought which the 
work conveyed,—such was the eloquence of the one, and the sym¬ 
pathizing attention of the other, that, as they stood there iu 
stfiking contrast, forgetful of all around, they were themselves a 
study, if not j^r the artist, for the observer of human nature, as 
manifested in novel forms and free from afiectationiiand worldli¬ 
ness. 

Then, too, as, in their daily walks, or gazing upon the glories 
of a brilliant winter’s night, Gertrude, enraptured at the work 
of the great Master of the universe, poured out without reserve 
her soul’s deep and earnest admiration, dilated upon the gorgeous¬ 
ness of a clear sunset, or in the sweet hour of twilight sat 
watching the coming on of beautiful night, and lighting of Heaven’s 
lamps, then would Emily, from the secret fountains of her largely- 
illumined nature, speak out such truths of the inner life as made 
it seem that she alone were blessed with the true light, and all 
the seeing world sat in comparative darkness. 

It was a blissful and an improving winter which they thus 
passed together. They lived not for themselves alone; the- poor 
blessed them, the sorrowful came to them for sympathy, and the 
affection which they both inspired in the family circle was bound¬ 
less. Gertrude often recurred to it, in her after life, as the time 
when she and Emily lived in a beautiful world of their own. 
Spring came, and passed, and still they lingered there, loth to 
leave a place where they had been so happy; and nothing at last 
drove them from the city, but a sudden failure in Emily’s health, 
and Dr. Jeremy’s peremptory command that they should at once 
seek the country air, as the best restorative. 

Added to her anxiety about Emily, Gertrude began, to feel 
much troubled at Willie Sullivan’s long silence; no word from 
him for two or three months. Willie could not have forgotten or 
meant to neglect her. That was imposable. But why this 
strange 8^spenBion to their oorreeptMidenoe ? She tried, however. 
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not to feel disturbed about it, and gave all her care to Emily, who 
DOW began indeed to require it. 

They went to the sea-side for a few weeks; but the clear and 
bracing atmosphere brought no strength to the blind girl’s feeble 
frame. She was obliged to give up her daily walks; a continued 
weariness robbed her step of its elastimty, and her usually equal 
spirits were subject to an unwonted depression, while her nervohs 
temperament became so susceptible that the utmost care was 
requisite to preserve her from all excitement. 

The good doctor came frequently to see his favorite patient, 
but, finding on every visit that she seemed worse instead of better, 
he at last ordered her back to the city, declaring that Mrs. Jer¬ 
ry’s front chamber was as cool and comfortable as the little 
stived-up apartments of the crowded boarding-house at Nahant, 
and there he should insist upon both her and Gertrude’s taking up 
their quarters, at least for a week or two; at the end of which 
tome, if Emily had not found her health, he hoped to have leisure 
to start oflf with them in search of it. 

Emily thought she was doing very well where she was; was 
afraid she should be troublesome to Mrs. Jeremy. 

“ Don’t talk about trouble, Emily. You ought to know Mrs. 
Jerry and me better, by this time. Come up to-morrow; I ’ll 
meet you at the cars! Good-by ! ” and he took his hat and was 
off. 

Gertrude followed him. “ I see, doctor, you think Emily is not 
so well.” 

“ No; how should she be ? What with the sea roaring on one 
side, and Mrs. Fellows’ babies on the other, it’s enough to wear 
away her strength. I won’t have it so! This is n’t the place for 
her, and do you bring her up to my house to-morrow.” 

“ The babies don’t usually cry as much as they have to-day,” 
said Gertrude, smiling; *' and as to the ocean, Emily loves dearly 
to hear the waves rolling in. She site and listens to them by the 
hour together.” 

Knew she did! ” said the doctor. ” Shan’t do it; bad for 
her; it makes her sad, tril^out her knowing why. ]^ng her up 
to'Boston, as I tell you.” 
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It was fall three weeks after the arrival of his visitors before' 
the popular physician could steal away from his patients to enjoy 
a few weeks’ recreation in travelling. For his own sake he would 
hardly have thought of attempting so unusual a thing as a jour¬ 
ney ; and his wife, too, loved home so much better than any other 
place, that she was loth to start for parts unknown; but both 
were willing, and even anxious, to sacrifice their long-indulged 
habits for what they considered the advantage of their young 
friends. 

Emily was decidedly better; so much so as to view with pleasure 
the prospect of visiting West Point, Catskill and Saratoga, even 
on her own account; and when she reflected upon' the probable 
enjoyment the trip would afford Gertrude, she felt herself en¬ 
dowed with new strength for the undertaking. Gertrude needed 
change of scene and diversion of mind almost as much as EmUy. 
The excessive heat of the last few weeks, and her constant at¬ 
tendance in the invalid’s room, had .paled the roses in her cheeks, 
while care and anxiety had weighed upon her mmd. The late 
improvement in Emily, however, and the alacrity with which she 
entered into the doctor’s plans, relieved Gertrude of her fears, 
and, as she moved actively about to complete the few preparations 
which were needed in her own and her friend’s wardrobe, her 
step was as light, and her voice as gladsome, as her fingers were 
busy and skilful. 

New York was their first destination ; but the heat and dust 
of the city were almost insufferable, and during the one day which 
they passed'there Dr. Jeremy was the only member of the party 
who ventured out of the hotel, except on occasion of a short 
expedition which Mrs. Jeremy and Gertrude made in search of 
dres.s-caps, the former lady’s stock being still limited to the old 
yellow and the lilac-and-pink, neither of which, she feared, would 
be just the thing for Saratoga. 

The doctor, however, seemed quite insensible to the state of 
the weather, so much was he occupied with visits to some of his 
.dEscuiapiui^rcthren, several of whom were college class-mates 
whom he hiia not seen for years. He passed the whole day in 
the revival of old acquaintances and assooiations; and, a number 
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of these newly-found but warm-hearted friends having presented 
themselves at the hotel in the evening, to be introduced to Mrs. 
Jeremy and her travelling companions, their parlor was enlivened 
until a late hour by the happy and cheerful conversation of a 
group of elderly men, who, as they recalled the past and dwelt 
upon the scenes and incidents of theJIr youthful days, seemed to 
renew their boyish spirits, ^o joyous was the laughter and eicitc- 
raent with which each anecdote of former times received as 
it fell from the lips of the spokesman, — an office which each filled 
by turns. Dr. Jeremy had been a great favorite among his circle, 
and almost every narrative of college days (save those which he 
himself detailed) bore reference to some exploit in which he had 
borne a spirited and honorable part; and the three female auditors, 
especially Gertrude, who was enthusiastic in her own appreciation 
of the doctor’s merits, listened triumphantly to this corroborative 
testimony of his worth. 

The conversation, however, was not of a character to exclude 
the ladies from participating in as well as enjoying it; and Ger¬ 
trude, who always got on famously with elderly men, and whom 
the doctor loved dearly to draw out, contributed not a little to the 
mirth and good-humor of the company by her playful and amusing 
sallies, and the quickness of repartee with which she responded to 
the adroit, puzzling, and sometimes ironical questions and jokes 
of an old-bachelor physician, who, from the first, took a wonder¬ 
ful fancy to her. 

Emily listened with delighted interest to a conversation which 
had for her such varied charms, and shared with Gertrude the 
admiration of the doctor’s, friends, who wore all excited to the 
warmest sympathy for her misfortune; while Mrs. Jeremy, proud, 
smiling and happy, looked so complacent as she sat ensconced in 
an arm-chair, listening to the encomiums pronounced on her hus¬ 
band’s boyhood, that Gertrude declared, as they separated for the 
night, that she had almost come to the conclusion that the old 
yellow was becoming to her, and her new caps altogether super¬ 
fluous. 

Upon hearing that Dr. Jeremy’s party were going Tip the Hud- 
<K>n the next morning. Dr. Ghyseworth, of Philadelphia, who had 
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many years before been a student of our good doctor’s, expressed 
his satisfaction in the prospect of meeting them on board the 
boat, and introducing to Gertrude his two daughters, whom he was 
about to accompany to Saratoga to meet their grandmother, 
already established at Congress Hall for the summer. 

It was midnight beforeefirertrude could compose her mind, and 
so far quiet her imagination (which, always lively, was now keenly 
ex(^d by the next day’s promise of "pleasure) as to think of the 
necessity of fortifying herself by sleep; and Emily was finally 
obliged to check her gayety and loquacity by positively refusing 
to join in another laugh, or listen to another word that night. 
Thus condemned to silence, she sunk at once to slumber, uncon¬ 
scious that Emily, usually an excellent sleeper, had, in this 
instance, acted solely for her benefit, being herself so strangely 
wakeful that morning found her unrefreshed, and uncertain 
whether she had once during the night been lulled into a perfect 
state of repose. ■ 

Gertrude, who slept soundly until wakened by Miss Graham, 
started up in astonishment on seeing her dressed and standing by 
the bed-side,— a most unusual circumstance, and one which re¬ 
versed the customary order of things, as Gertrude’s morning kiss 
was wont to be Emily’s first intimation of daylight. 

“ Six o’clock, Gerty, and the boat starts a^seven ! The doc¬ 
tor has already been knocking at our door.” 

“ How soundly I have slept! ” exclaimed Gertrude. “ I won¬ 
der, if it’s a pleasant day.” 

“ Beautiful,” replied Emily, “ but very warm. The sun was 
shining in so brightly, that I had to close the blinds on account 
of the heat.” 

Gertrude made haste to repair for lost time, but was not quite 
dressed when they were summoned to the early breakfa^^jpre- 
parod for travellers. She had, also, her own and Emily’s trunks 
to lock, and therefore insisted upon the others preceding her to 
the breakiast-hall, where she promised to join them in a few 
moments. «• 

'fhe coi^j^y assembled at this early hour was small, consist¬ 
ing only of two parties beside Dr. Jeremy’s, and a few gentlemen. 
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most of them business men, who, having partaken of their food 
in a business-like manner, started off in haste for their different 
destinations. Of those who still lingered at the table when Gerty 
made her appearance, there was only one whom she particularly 
observed, during the few moments allowed her by Dr. Jeremy for 
the enjoyment of her breakfast. 

This was a gentleman who sat at some distance from hcudly 
balancing his tea-spoon on the edge of his cup. He hatreon- 
cluded his own repast, but seemed quite at his leisure, and pre¬ 
vious to Gertrude’s entrance had won Mrs. Jeremy’s animadversion.-! 
by a slight propensity he had manifested to make a more critical 
survey of her party than she found wholly agreeable. “ Do, 
pray," said she to the doctor, “ send the waiter to ask that man 
to take something himself: I can’t bear to have anybody looking 
at me so when I’m eating! ” 

“ He is n’t looking at you, wife ; it’s Emily that has taken his 
fancy. Emily, my dear, there’s a gentleman, over opposite, who 
admires you exceedingly.” 

“ Is there ? ” said Emily, smiling. “ I am very much obliged 
to him. May I venture to return the compliment ? ” 

“ Yes. He’s a fine-looking fellow, though wife, here, docs n’t 
seem to like him very well.” 

At this momenta Gertrude joined them, and, as .she made her 
morning salutation to the doctor and his wife, and gayly apologized 
to the former for her tardiness, the fine color which mantled her 
countenance, and the deep brilliancy of her large dark eyes, drew 
glances of affectionate admiration from the kind old couple, and 
were, perhaps, the cause of the stranger’s attention being at once 
transferred from the lovely and interesting face of Emily to the 
more youthful, beaming and eloquent features of Gertrude. 

She had hardly taken her seat before she became aware of the 
notice she was attracting. It embarrassed her, and she was glad 
when, after a moment or two, the gentleman hastily dropped his 
tea-spoon, rose and left the room. As he passed out, she had an 
opportunity of observing him, which she had not vjulured to do 
while he sat opposite to her. 

He was a man considerably above the middle height, slender, 
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but finely fennel, and of a graceful and dignified bearing. His 
features were rather sharp, but expressive, and even handsome ; 
his eyes, dark, keen and piercing, had a inost penetrating look, 
while his firmly-coiqpressed lips spoke of resolution and strength 
of will. 

But the chief peculiarii^ of his appearance was his hair, 
which was deeply tinged with gray, and in the vicinity of his 
tempos almost snowy white. This was so strikingly in contrast 
with the youthful fire of his eye, and the easy lightness of his 
step, that, instead of seeming the effect of age, and giving him a 
title to veneration, it rather enhanced the contradictory claims of 
his otherwise apparent youth and vigor. 

“ What a queer-looking man ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Jeremy, when 
he had passed out. 

“ An elegant-looking man, is n’t he ? ” said Gertrude. 

“Elegant?” rejoined Mrs. Jeremy. “What! with that gray 
head ? ” 

“ I think it’s beautiful,” said Gertrude; “but I wish he 
did n’t look so melancholy ; it makes me quite sad to see him.” 

“ How old should you think he was ? ” asked Dr. Jeremy. 

“ About fifty,” said Mrs^ Jeremy. 

“ About thirty,” said Gertrude, and both in the same breath. 

“A. wide difference,” remarked Emily. “ Doctor, you must 
decide the point.” 

“ Impossible! I would n’t venture to tell that man’s ago 
within ten yea^s, at least. Wife has got him old enough, cer¬ 
tainly : I’m not sure but I should set him as low even as Ger¬ 
trude’s mark. Age never turned hu hair gray — that is certain.” 

Intimation was now giveh that passengers for the boat must be 
on the alert; and all speculation upon the probable age of the 
stranger (a fruitless kind of speculation, often indulged in, and, 
sometimes a source of vain and endless discussion) was suddenly 
and peremptorily suspended. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

His mien is lofty, but his gaze 
Too irell a wandering soul betrays : 

His full, dark eye at times is bright 
With strange and momentary light, 

And oft his features and his air 
A shade of truublcMi mystery wear,— 

A*glance of hurried wildness, fraught 
With some unfathom^le thought. 

Mrs. Heuans. 

To most of our travelling public a little trip from Boston into 
New York State seems an every-day affair, scarce worth calling 
a journey ; but to Dr. Jeremy it was a nioraeiitous event, calling 
the good physician out of a routine of daily professional visits, 
which, during a period of twenty years, had not been interrupted 
by a week’s absence from home, an(f plunging him at once into 
that whirl of hurry, tumult and excitement, which exists on all 
our great routes, especially in the summer season, the time when 
the American populace takes its yearly pleasure excursion. 

The doctor was by nature and habit a social being; never 
shrinking from intercourse with his fellow-menj but rather seek¬ 
ing and enjoying their companionship on all occasions, He knew 
how to adapt himself to the taste nf young and old, rich and 
poor, and was well acquainted with city life in all its forms. In 
the art oftravelling,however,—-an art to be acquired by practice 
only,—he was totally unversed. He had yet to learn the adroit 
use of those many springs, which, touched at the right mo¬ 
ment, and by a skilful hand, soften the obdurate hearts of 
landlords, win the devoted httendance of waiters, insmre railroad 
eonductors and steamboat officials with a spirit of aolmmodation, 
and convert the clamorous, noisy hackmen 'into quiet, obedient 
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and humble servants at command. In Dr. Jeremy’s travelling 
days the stage-coach was the chief vehicle of convenience and 
speed; the driver was a civil fellow, each passenger a person of 
consequence, and eqch passenger’s baggage a thing not to bo 
despised. Now, on the'contrary, people moved in masses; ^ 
single individual was a mtp of no influence, a mere unit in the 
great whole, and his much-valued luggage that which seemed in 
his eyes a mark for the heaviest knocks and bruises. Dr. Jeremy 
was appalled at this new state of things, and quite unable to 
reconcile to it either his taste or temper. To him the modern 
landlord resembled the keeper of an intelligence-oflBce, who con¬ 
descendingly glances at his books to see if he can iiimish the 
humble suppliant with a situation, and often turns him away 
mortified and disappointed; the waiters, whom the honest and 
unsophisticated doctor scorned to bribe, were an impudent, lazy 
set of varlets; conductors and steamboat masters, lordly tyradts; 
and the hackmen, a swarm of hungry, buzzing, stinging wasps, 
let loose on wharves and in depots for the torment of their 
victims. 

Thus were these important members of society stigmatized, and 
loudly were they railed at by our traveller, who invariably, at 
the commencement and close of every trip, got wrought up to a 
high pitch of excitement at the wrongs and indignities to which 
he was subjected. It was astonishing, however, to see how 
quickly he cooled down, and grew comfortable and contented, 
when he was once established in car or steamboat, or had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining suitable quarters at a hotel. He would then 
immediately subside into the obliging, friendly and sociable man 
of the world; would make acquaintance with everybody about 
him, and talk and behave with such careless unconcern, that one 
would have supposed he considered himself fixed for life, and 
was moreover perfectly satisfied with the &te that destiny had 
assigned to him. 

Thankful, therefore, were the ladies of his party when they 
were safe on board the steamboat; a circumstance upon whicli 
they were iftll congratulating themselves and each oUier, while 
they piled up their heavy shawls and other extra garments in an 
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out-of-the-way corner of the cabin, when the doctor’s voice was 
again heard calling to them from the other end of the long 
saloon : “ Come, come, wife,—Gertrude, —Emily ! what are you 
staying down in this stived-up place for ? you ’ll lose .the best 
part of the viewand, coming towards them, he took Gertrude’s 
arm, and would have hurried her away, leaving Mrs. Jeremy and 
Emily to follow when they were ready ; but Gertrude would not 
trust Emily to ascend the cabin-stairs under any guardianship 
but her own, and Mrs. Jeremy immediately engaged the doctor 
in an animated discussion as to the advisability of his adopting a 
straw hat, which the thoughtful wife had brought from home in 
her hand, and which she was eager to see enjoyed. By the time 
the question was settled, and Emily, at Gertrude’s persuasion, 
had been induced to exchange her thin mantilla for a light trav¬ 
elling-cloak, which the latter was sure she would require, as there 
was'a fresh breeze stirring on the river, the boat had proceeded 
some distance; and when our part)' finally gained the head 
of the stairs, and looked about them for seats on deck, not a 
single vacant bench or accommodation of any sort was to bo 
seen. There was an unusually large number of passengers, 
nearly all of whom were collected at the stern of the boat. Dr. 
Jeremy was obliged to leave his ladies, and go’off in search of 
chairs. 

“ Don’t let us stay here! ” whispered Mrs. Jeremy to Gertrude 
and Emily. “ Let’s go right back, before the doctor comes ! 
There are beautiful great rocking-chairs down in the cabin, with¬ 
out a soul to sit in them, and I’m snre we an’t wanted here 
to make up a company. I hate to stand with all tl^se people 
staring at us, and crowing to think they’ve got such nice places ; 
don’t you, Emily ? ” 

Mrs. Jeremy was one of the people who were constantly for¬ 
getting that Emily could not see. 

But Gertrude was not — she never forgot it; and, as she 
stood with her arm lightly passed around her friend’s waist, to 
prevent the motion of the boat from throwing her ofiF her balanoe, 
it was no wonder they attracted attention; the one so bright, 
erect, and strong with youth and health, that she seemed a fit 
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protector for the otiier, who, in her sweet and gentle helplessness, 
leaned upon her so trustingly. 

“ I think, when we get seated in the shade, we shall hud 
it cooler, here than it is below,” said Emily, in reply to Mrs. Jere¬ 
my’s urgent proposition that they should make their escape in 
the doctor’s absence, “l^ou always prefer the coolest place, I 
believe.” 

“ So I do; but I noticed there was a good draught of air in the 
ladies’ saloon, and —” Here the good woman’s argument was inter¬ 
rupted by the cordial salutation of Dr. Gryseworth, who, pre¬ 
viously seated with his back towards them, had turned at the sound 
of Emily’s flute-like voice, which, once heard, invariably left an 
impression upon the memory. When he had finished shaking 
hand.s, ho insisted upon giving up his seat to Mrs. Jeremy; and, at 
tlic same instant, another gentleman, who, owing to the throng of 
passengers, had hitherto been unnoticed by our party, rose, and 
bowing politely, placed his own chair for the accommodation of 
Emily, and then walked quickly away. It was the stranger whom 
they had seen at breakfast. Gertrude recognized hb keen, dark 
eye, even before she perceived his singular hair; and, - as she 
thanked him, and placed Emily in the ofiered seat, she felt her¬ 
self color under hb earnest glance. But Dr. Gryseworth imme- 
dbtely claimed her attention for the introduction to his daughters, 
and all thought of the retreating stranger was banished for the 
present. 

The Mbs Gryseworths were intelligent-looking girls; the eldest, 
lately returned from Europe, where she had been travelling with 
her father, was considered a very elegant and superior person, and 
Gertrude was charmed with the lady-like cordiality with whidi 
they both made her acquaintance, and still more with the amiable 
and sympathbing attentions which they paid to Emily. 

By the time that Dr. Jeremy returned with the solitary chair 
which he had been able to obtain, he found Gertrude and Dr. 
Gryseworth comfortably accommodated, throng the skilful agency 
of the latter, and was thus enabled to sink at once into hb seat, 
and subside into that state of easy unconcern whi<h admirably 
became his pleasant, genial temperament. 

28 * 
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Long before the boat reached West Point, where the Jeremys 
were to go on shore, it was plain to be seen that an excellent 
understanding subsisted between Gertrude and the Miss Gryse- 
worths, and that time only was wanting to ripen thoir aq^quaint- 
ance into friendship. 

Gertrude was not one of those young persons who consider every 
girl of their own age entitled to their immediate intimacy and con¬ 
fidence. She had her decided preferences, and, though invariably 
civil and obliging, was rarely disposed to admit new members into 
her sacred circle of friemls. She was quick, however, to rei-og- 
nize a congenial spirit; and such an one, once found, was claimed 
by her enthusiastic nature, and engrafted into her aflbctions a.s 
something of kindred birth. Nor was the readily adopted tie 
easily loosened or broken. Whom Gertrude once loved, she loved 
long and well; faithful was she in her efibrts to serve, and j>rompt 
in her sympathy to Icel for those whose interast and happiness 
friendship made dear to her as her own. 

Perhaps Ellen Gryseworth divined this trait of her character, 
and appreciated the value of so stciidy and truthful a regard ; for 
she certainly tried hard to win it; and her father,'who had heard 
Gertrude’s history from JDr. Jeremy, .smiled approvingly, as he 
•witue-ssed the pains which his high-bred and soimufliat aristocratic 
daughter was taking to render hereelf agreeable to one whoso 
social position had in it nothing to excite her ambition, and whose 
person, mind and mannens, constituted her sole recommendation. 

They had been for about an hour engaged in the enjoyment of 
each other’s society, and in the view of some of the most charming 
scenery in the world, when Netta Gry-seworth touched her sister’s 
arm, and, glancing towards another part of the boat, said, in an 
under tone, “ Ellen, do invite Mr. Phillips to come back and be 
introduced to Miss Flint! — see how lonesome the poor man 
looks.” 

Gertrude followed the direction of Netta’s eye, and saw the 
stranger of the morning at some distance from them, slowly 
pacing up and down, with a serious and ablbwcted air. 

“ He has not been near us for an hour,” said Netta. “ I am 
afraid be has got the blues.” 
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“I hope we have not frightened yonr friend away,” said 
Gertrade. 

“ 0 , no, indeed! ” replied Ellen. “ Althongh Mr. Phillips is 
but a recent acquaintance, we have found him so independent, and 
sometimes so whimsical, that I am never astonished at his pro¬ 
ceedings, or mortified at b^ng suddenly forsaken by him. There 
are some people, you know, for whom it is always sufiBcient excuse 
to say, h is their toay. I wish he would condescend to join us 
again, however; I should like to introduce him to you. Miss 
Flint.” 

“ You wouldn’t like him,” said’Netta. 

“ Now, that is not fair, Netta! ” exclaimed her sister ; “ to try 
and prejudice Miss Flint against my friend. You must n’t let her 
influence you,” added she, addressing Gertrude. “ She has n’t 
known him half as long as I have; and I do not dislike him, by 
any means. My little, straightforward sister never likes odd 
people, and I must confess that Mr. Phillips is somewhat eccen¬ 
tric ; but he interests me all the more on that account, and I feel 
positive he and you would have many ideas and sentiments in 
common.” 

“ How can you say so, Ellen ? ” said Netta. “ I think they are 
totally different” * 

“ You must consider Netta’s remark very complimentaiy. Miss 
Flint,” said Ellen, good-naturedly; “ it would not be quite so 
much so, if it had come from me.” 

“ But you wished me to become acquainted with yonr oddity,” 
remarked Gertrude, addressing herself to Netta. “ I suspect you 
act on the principle that one’s misfortunes should be shared by 
one’s friends.” 

Netta laughed. “ Not exactly,” said she; “ it was compas¬ 
sion for Aim that moved me. I can’t help pitying him when 
he looks so homesick, and I thought your society would brighten 
him up and do him good.” 

“ Ah, Netta! Netta! ” cried her ostcr; “ he has excited yonr 
sympathy, I see. A few days more, and I should n’t be surprised 
if you went beyond me in your admiration «lf him. If so, take 
care, you transparent creature, not to betray yonr inconsistency.” 
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Then, turning to Gertrude, she said, “ Notts met Mr. Phillips 
yesterday for the first time, and has not seemed very favorably 
impressed. Father and I were passengers in the same steamer in 
which he came from Liverpool, a few weeks ago. He had an ill 
turn in the early part of the voyage, and it was in a professional 
way that father first made his acquaintance. I was surjirised at 
seeing him on board the boat to-day, for he mentioned no such 
intention yesterday.” 

Gertrude suspected that the agreeable young lady might her¬ 
self bo the cause of hb journey; but she did not say so,—her native 
delicacy and the slight knowledge she had of the parties forbade 
such an allusion, — and the conversation soon taking another turn, 
Mr. Phillips was not again adverted to, though Gertrude observed, 
just before the boat stopped at West Point, that Dr. Jeremy and 
Dr. Gryseworth, having left their partj’, had joined him, and that 
the trio were engaged in a colloquy which seemed to jiossess equal 
interest to them all. 

At West Point Gertrude parted from her new friends, who 
expressed an earnest hope that they should again meet in Saratoga; 
and before the bustle of going on shore had subsided, and she had 
found on the narrow pier a safe place of refuge for Emily and her¬ 
self, the boat was far up the river, and the Miss Gryseworths 
quite undistinguishable among the crowd that swarmed the deck. 

Our travellers })as^ one night only at West I’oint. The 
weather continued extremely hot, and Dr. ,Ieremy, perwiving that 
Emily drooped under the oppressive atmosphere, was de.slrous to 
reach the summit of Catskill Mountain before the Sabbath, which 
was now near at hand. 

One solitary moonlight evening, however, sufficed to give Ger- 
trude some idea of the beauties of the place. She had no oppor¬ 
tunity to obseivo it in detail; she saw it only as a whole; but, thus 
presented to her vision in all the dreamy loveliness of a summer's 
ni^,t, it left on her fresh and impressive mind a vague sentiment 
of wonder and delight at tiie surpassing sweetness of what seemed 
rather a glimpse of Paradise than an actual show of earth, so har¬ 
monious was the sodbe, so calm, so still, so peaceful. “ Emily, 
darling,” said she, as they stood together in a rustic arbor, com- 
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manding the most striking prospect both of the river and the shore, 
“ it looks like you ; you ought to live here, and be the priestess of 
such a temple! ” and, locking her hand in that of Slmily, she 
poured into her attentive ear the holy and elevated sentiments to 
■which the time and the place gave birth. To pour out her 
thoughts to Emily was like whispering to her own heart, and the 
response to those thoughts was as sure and certain. 

So passed the evening away, and an early hour in the morning 
found them again steaming up the river. Their first day’s expe¬ 
rience having convinced them of the danger of delay, they lost no 
time in securing places on deck, for the boat was as crowded as on 
the previous morning ; but th<} shores of West Point were hardly 
passed from their view before Gertrude’s watchful eye detected in 
Emily’s countenance the well-known signs of weariness and debil¬ 
ity. Sacrificing, without hesitation, the intense pleasure she was 
herself deriving from the beautiful scenes through which the boat 
was at the moment passing, she at once proposed that they should 
seek the cabin, where Miss Graham might rest in greater stillness 
and comfort. 

Emily, however, would not listen to the proposal; would not 
think of depriving Gertrude of the rare pleasure she knew she 
must be experiencing. 

“ The prospect is all lost upon me now, Elmily,” said Gertrude. 
“ I see only your tired face. Do go and lie down, if it be only to 
please me; you hardly slept at all la.st night.” 

“ Are you talking of going below ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Jeremy. 
“ I, for one, shall be thankful to; it’s as comfortable again, and 
we can see all we want to from the cabin-windows; can’t we, 
Emily?” 

“ Should you really prefer it ? ” inquired Emily. 

“ Indeed, I should! ” said Mrs. Jeremy, with such emphasis 
that her sincerity could not be doubted. 

“ Then, if you will promise to stay here, Gertrude,” said Emily, 
“ I will go with Mrs. Jeremy.” 

Gertrude assented to the plan; but insisted upon first accompany¬ 
ing them, to find a vacant berth for Emily, ahd see her under dr 
oumstances which would promise repose. 
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Dr. Jeremy having, in the mean time, gone to inquire about 
dinner, they at once carried their plan into effect. Emily was 
really too weak to endure the noise and confusion on deck, and, 
after she had lain down in the quiet and nearly deserted saloon, 
Gertrude stood smoothing back her hair, and watching her pale 
countenance, until she was accused of violating the conditions 
of their agreement, and was at last driven away by the lively and 
good-natured doctor’s lady, who declared herself perfectly well 
able to take care V Emily. 

“ You’d better make haste back,” said she, “ before you lose 
your seat; and mind, Gerty, don’t let the doctor come near us; 
he ’ll be tesising us to go back again, and we’ve no idea of doing 
any such thing.” Saying which, Mrs. Jeremy untied her l>onnct- 
strings, put her feet up in the opposite chair, clapped her hands at 
Gertrude, and bade her be gone; 

Gertrude ran off laughing, and a smile was still on her face 
when die reached the staircase. As she came up with her usual 
quick and light step, a tall figure moved aside to let her pass. It 
was Mr. Phillips. He bowed, and Gertrude, returning the salu¬ 
tation, passed on to the place she had left, wondering how he 
came to be again their travelling companion. He could not have 
been on board previously to her going below with Emily; she was 
sure she should have seen him ; she should liave known him among 
a thousand. He must have taken the boat at Newburgh; it stopped 
there while she was in the cabin. 

As these reflections passed through her mind, she resumed her 
seat, which was placed at the very stern of the boat, and, with 
her back to most of the company, gazed out upon the river. She 
had sat thus for about five minutes, her thoughts divided between 
the scenery and the interesting countenance of the stranger, when 
a shadow passed before her, and, looking up, prepared to see and 
address Dr. Jeremy, she betrayed a little confusion at again 
encountering a pair of eyes whose earnest, magnetic gaze had tlie 
power to disconcert and bewilder her. She was turning away, 
somewhat abruptly, when the stranger sjioke. 

» Good<4uoEning, young lady! our paths still lie in the same 
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direction, I see. Will you honor me by making use of my guide¬ 
book ? ” 

As lie spoke, he offered her a little book containing a map of 
the river, and tho shores on either side. Gertrude took it, and 
thanked him. As she unfolded the map, he stationed himself a 
few steps distant, and leaned over the railing, in an apparently 
absent state of mind; nor did he speak to her again for some min¬ 
utes. Then, suddenly turning totrards her, he said, “ You like 
all this very much.” 

“ Very much,” said Gertrude. 

“ You have never seen anything so beautiftil before in your 
life.” He did not seem to question her ; he spoke as if he knew. 

“ Tt is an old story to you, I suppose,” said Gertrude. 

“ What makes you think so ? ” asked he, smiling. 

Gertrude was disconcerted by his look, and still more by his 
smile ; it changed his whole face so, — it made him look so hand¬ 
some, and yet so melancholy. She blushed, and could not 
reply; he saved her the trouble. — “ That is hardly a fair question, 
is it? You probably think you have as much reason for your 
opinion as I had for mine. You are wrong, however; I never was 
here before ; but I am too old a traveller to carry my enthusiasm 
in my eyes — as you do,” added he, after a moment’s pause, 
during which he looked her full in the face. Then, seeming, for 
the first time, to perceive the embarrassment which his scrutiny of 
her features occasioned, he turned away, and a shadow passed 
over his fine countenance, lending it for a moment an expression 
of mingled bitterness and pathos, which served at once to disarm 
Gertrude’s confusion at his self-introduction and subsequent 
remarks, aftd render her forgetful of everjrthing but the strange 
interest with which this angular man inspired her. 

Presently, taking a vacant chair next hers, he directed her 
attention to a beautiful country residence on their right, spoke of 
its former owner, whom he had met in a foreign land, and related 
some interesting anecdotes concerning an adventurous journey 
which they had taken together. This again introduced other 
topics, chiefly connected with wanderings in countries almost 
unknown, even in this exploring age; and so rich and varied was 
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the stranger’s conversation, so graphic were his d^riptions, so 
exuberant and glowing his imagination, and so powerful his* 
command of words and his gift at expressing and giving force to 
his thoughts, that his young and enthusiastic listener sat entranced 
with admiration and delight. 

Her highly-wrought and intellectual nature sympathized fully 
with the fervor and poetry of a mind as sensitive as her own to 
the great and wonderful, whether in nature or art; and, her fancy 
and interest thus taken by storm, her calm and observant enter¬ 
tainer had soon the satietfaction of perceiving tliat he had suc¬ 
ceeded in disarming her diffidence and embarrassment; for, as she 
listened to his words, and even met the occasional glance of his 
dark eyes, her animated and beaming countenance no longer 
showed signs of fear or distrust. 

He took no advantage, however, of the apparent self-forgetful¬ 
ness with which she enjoyed his society, but continued to enlarge 
upon such subjects as naturally presented themselves, and was 
oareful not to disturb her equanimity by again bestowmg upon 
her the keen and scrutinizing gaze which had proved so discon¬ 
certing. By the time, therefore, that Dr. Jeremy came in search 
of his young charge, conversation between her and the stranger 
had assumed so much case and freedom from restraint that the 
doctor opened his eyes in astoui.shment, shrugged his shoulders, 
and exclaimed, “ This is pretty well, I declare! ” 

Gertrude did not see the doctor approach, but looked up at the 
sound of his voice. Conscious of the surprise it must be to him 
to find her talking so familiarly with a complete stranger, she 
colored slightly at his abrupt remark; but, observing that her 
companion was quite unconcerned, and even received it with a 
smile, she felt herself rather amused than embarrassed; for, 
strangely enough, the latter iceling had almost entirely vanished, 
and she had come to feel confidence in her fellow-traveller, who 
rose, shook hands with Dr. Jeremy, to whom he had, the previous 
day, been introduced, and said, with perfect composure, “ Will 
you have the kindness, sir, to present me to this young lady ? 
We have already had some conversation together, but do not yet 
know by what name we may address each other.” 
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Dr. Jeremy having performed the ceremony of introduction, 
Mr. Phillips bowed gracefully, and looked at Gertrude in such 
a benignant, fatherly way that she hesitated not to take his 
offered hand. He detained hers a moment while he said, “ Do not 
be afraid of me when we meet again; ” and then walked away, 
and paced slowly up and down the deck until passengers for 
Gatskill were summoned to dinner, when he, as well as Dr. 
Jeremy and Gertrude, went below. 

The doctor tried to rally Gertrude a little about her gray¬ 
headed beau, declaring that he was yet f oung and handsome, and 
that she could have his hair dyed any color she pleased. But he 
could not succeed in annoying her in that way, for her interest in 
him, which she did not deny, was quite independent of his per¬ 
sonal appearance. 

The bustle, however, of dinner, and going on shore at Gatskill, 
banished from the good doctor’s head all thought of everything 
except the safety of himself, his ladies, and their baggage; fit 
cause, indeed, for anxiety to a more experienced traveller than 
he. For, so short was the time allotted for the boat to stop at 
the landing and deposit the passengers, and such was the confu¬ 
sion attending the operation of pushing them on shore and flirt¬ 
ing their baggage after them, that when the panting engine was 
again set in motion the little crowd collected on the wharf re¬ 
sembled rather a flock of frightened sheep than human beings 
with a free will of their own. 

Emily, whose nervous system was somewhat disordered, clung 
tremblingly to Gertrude ; and Gertrude found herself, she knew 
not how, leaning on the arm of Mr. Phillips, to whose silent 
exertions they were both indebted for their safety in disembark¬ 
ing. Mrs. Jeremy, in the mean time, was counting up the 
trunks, while her husband, with his foot upon one of them, and 
a carpet-bag in his left hand, was loudly denouncing the steam¬ 
boat, its conductors, and the whole hurrying, skurrying Yankee 
nation. 

Two stage-coaches were waiting at the wharf to take passen¬ 
gers up the mountain, and before Dr. Jeremy had turned his 
back upon the river Emily and Gertrude were placed in one of 
2‘J 
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thorn by Mr. Phillips, who, without asking questions, or even 
speaking at all, took this office upon himself, and then went to 
inform the doctor of their whereabouts. The doctor and his wife 
soon joined them; a party of strangers occupied the other seats 
in the coach, and, after some delay, they commenced the afternoon’s 
drive. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Beliere in Ood as in the son, — and, lo ! 

Along thy soul morn’s youth ifstored shall glow ; 

As rests the earth, so rest, O, troubled heart, 

Kest, till the burden of the cloud depart! 

Nkw Tlmon. 


Before they had passed through the dusty village, and gained 
the road leading in the direction of the Mountain House, they 
became painfully conscious of the vast difference between the 
temperature of the river and that of the inland country, and, in 
being suddenly deprived of the refreshing breeze they had enjoyed 
on board the boat, they fully realized the extreme heat of the 
weather. For the first few miles Gertrude’s whole attention was 
required to shield Emily and herself from the rays of a burning 
sim which shone into the coach full upon their faces, and it was 
a great relief when they at last reached the steep but smooth 
and beautifully-shaded road which led up the side of the moun¬ 
tain. 

The atmosphere being perfectly clear, the gradually widening 
prospect was most beautiful, and Gertrude’s delight and rapture 
were such that the restraint imposed by stage-coach decorum was 
almost insupportable. When, therefore, the ascent became so labo¬ 
rious that the gentlemen were invited to alight, and relieve the 
weary horses of a part of their burden, Gertrude gladly accepted 
Dr. Jeremy’s proposal that she should accompany him on a walk 
of a mile or two. 

Gertrude was an excellent walker, and she and the still active 
doctor soon left the coaches far behind them. At a sudden turn 
in the road they stopped to view the scene below, and, lost in 
silent admiration, stood enjoying the stillness and beauty of the 
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spot, when they were startled by a voice close beside them saying, 
“ A fine landscape, certainly ! ” 

They looked around, and saw Mr. Phillips seated upon a moE^ 
grown rock, against which Xjlertrude was at the moment leaning. 
His attitude was easy and careless, his 'broad-brimmed straw hat 
lay on the ground, where it had fallen, and his snow-besprinkled 
but wavy and still beautiful hair was tossed back from his high 
and expanded forehead. One would have thought, to look at him, 
leaning so idly and even boyishly upon his hand, that ho had been 
sitting there for hours at least, and felt quite at home in the place. 
He rose to his feet, however, immediately upon being perceived, 
and joined Dr. Jeremy and Gertrude. 

“ You have got the start of us, sir,” said the former. 

“ Yes; I have walked from the village, — my practice always 
when the roads are such that no time can be gained by riding.” 

As he spoke, he placed in Gertrude’s hand, without looking at 
her, or seeming conscious what be was doing, a bouquet of rich 
laurel-blossoms, which he had probably gathered during his walk. 
She would have thanked him, but his absent manner was such that 
it afibrded her no opportunity, especially as ho went on talking 
with the doctor, as if she had not been present. 

All three resumed their walk. Mr. Phillips and Dr. Jeremy 
conversed in an animated manner, and Gertrude, content to be a 
listener, soon perceived that she was not the only person to whom 
the stranger had power to render himself agreeable. Dr. Jeremy 
engaged him upon a variety 9 subjects, upon all of which he ap¬ 
peared equally well-informed ; and Gertrude smiled to see her old 
friend more than once rub his hands together, according to his 
well-known manner of expressing boundless satisfaction. 

Now, Gertrude thought their new acquaintance mu^ be a bot¬ 
anist by profession, so versed was he in everything relating to 
that department of science. Then, again, she was otjually sure 
that geology must have been with him an absorbing study, so in¬ 
timate seemed his acquaintance with mother earth; and both of 
these impressions were in turn dispelled, when he talked of the 
ooean like a sailor, of the coonting-room like a merchant, of 
Paris like a m^ of tashion and the world. 
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lo .the mean time, she walked beside him, silent but not forgot¬ 
ten or unnoticed; for, as they approached a rough and steep 
ascent, he ofiered his arm, and expressed a fear lest she should 
become fatigued. She assured him there was no danger of that. 
Dr. Jeremy declared it his belief that Gerty could out-walk them 
both; and, thus satisfied, Mr. Phillips resumed the broken thread 
of their discourse, into which, before long, Gertrude was drawn, 
almost unawares. 

Mr. Phillips was a man who knew how to inspire awe, and 
even fear, when such was his pleasure. The reverse being the 
case, however, he had equal ability to dispel such sentiments, 
awaken confidence, and bid character unfold itself at his bidding. 
He no longer seemed in Gertrude’s eyes a stranger; — he was a 
mystery, certainly, but not a forbidding one. She longed to 
know more of him; to learn the history of a life which many an 
incident of his own narrating proved to have been made up of 
strange and mingled experience ; especially did her sympathetic 
nature desire to fathom the cause of that deep-seated melancholy 
which shadowed and darkened his noble countenance, and made 
his very smile a sorrowful thing. 

Dr. Jeremy, who, in a degree, shared her curiosity, asked a few 
leading questions, in hopes to obtain some clue to his new friend’s 
personal history; but in vain. Mr. Phillips’ lips were either 
sealed on the subject, or opened only to baffle the curiosity of his 
interrogator. 

At length the doctor was compelfl to give way to a weariness 
which he could no longer disguise from himself or his companions, 
much as he disliked to acknowledge the fact; and, seating them¬ 
selves by the road-side, they awaited the arrival of the coach. 

There hgd been a short silence, when the doctor, looking at 
Gertrude, remarked, “ There will be no church for us to-morrow, 
Gerty.” 

“ No church ! ” exclaimed Gertrude, gazing about her with a 
took of reverence j “ how can you say so ? ” 

Mr. Phillips bestowed upon her a smile of interest and inquiry, 
and said, in a peculiar tone, “ There is no Sunday here. Miss 
Flint; it does n’t come up so high.” 

29 * 
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He spoke lightly, — too lightij, Ghsrtrade thought, — and she 
replied with some seriousness, and much sweetness, “ I have often 
rejoiced that the Sabbath had been sent doum into the lower earth; 
the higher we go, the nearer we come, 1 trust, to the eternal Sab¬ 
bath.” 

Mr. Phillips bit his lip, and turned away without replying. 
There was an expression about his mouth which Gertrude did not 
exactly like; but she could not find it in her heart to reproach him 
for the slight sneer which his manner, rather than his look, im¬ 
plied, for, as he gazed a moment or two into vacancy, there was 
in his wild and absent countenance such a look of sorrow, that 
she could only pity and wonder. The coaches now came up, and, 
as he placed her in her former seat, he resumed his wonted serene 
and kindly expression, and she felt convinced that it was only 
doing justice to his frank and open face to believe that nothing 
was hid behind it that would not do honor to the man. 

An hour more brought them to the Mountain House, and, 
greatly to their joy, tliey were at once shown to some of the most 
excellent rooms the hotel afforded. As Gertrude stood at the 
window of the chamber allotted to herself and Emily, and heard the 
loud murmurs of some of her fellow-travellers who were denied 
any tolerable accommodation, she could not but be astonished at 
Hr. Jeremy’s unusual good fortune in being treated with such 
marked partiality. 

Emily, being greatly fatigued with the toilsome journey, had 
supper brought to her own^om, and Gertrude partaking of it 
with her, neither of them sought other society that night, but at 
an early hour betook themselves to rest. 

The last thing that Gertrude heard, before falling asleep. Was 
the voice of Hr. Jeremy, saying, os he passed their door, “ Take 
care, Gerty, and be up in time to see the sun rise.” 

She was not up in time, however, nor was the doctor himself; 
neither of them had calculated upon the sun’s being such an early 
riser; and though Gertaude, mmdful of the caution, sprung up 
almost before her eyes were open, a flood of daylight was pouring 
in at the window, and a scene met her gaze which at once put to 
flight every regret at having overslept herself, since nothing, she 
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thought, could be more solemnly glorious than that which now 
lay outepread before her. 

From the surface of the rocky platform upon which the house 
was built, far out to the distant horizon, nothing was to be seen 
but a sea of snowy clouds, which wholly overshadowed the lower 
earth, and hid it from view. Vast, solid, and of the most perfect 
whiteness, they stretched on every side, forming, as they lay in 
thick masses, between which not a crevice was discernible, an 
unbroken curtain, dividing the heavens from the earth. 

While most of the world, however, was thus shut out from the 
clear light of morning, the mountain-top was rejoicing in an un¬ 
usually brilliant and glorious dawn, the beauty of which was 
greatly enhanced by those very clouds which were obscuring and 
shadowing the dwellings of men below. A fairy bark might have 
floated upon the undulating waves which glistened in the svm- 
shine like new-fallen snow, and which, contrasted with the clear 
blue sky above, formed a picture of singular grandeur. The 
foliage of the oaks, the pines and the maples, which had found 
root in this lofty region, was rich, clear and polished, and tame 
and fearless birds of various note were singing in the branches. 
Gertrude gave one long look, then hastened to dress herself and 
go out upon the platform. The house was perfectly still; no one 
seeined yet to be stirring, and she stood for some time entranced, 
almost breathless, with awe and admiration. 

At length she heard footsteps, and, looking up, saw Dr. and 
Mrs. Jeremy approaching; the fotikr, as usual, full of life, and 
dragging forward his reluctant, sleepy partner, whose countenance 
proclaimed how unwillingly she had foregone her morning nap. 
The doctor rubbed his hands as they joined Gertrude. “ Very fine 
this, Gerty! A touch beyond anything I had calculated upon.” 

Gertrude turned upon him her beaming eyes, but did not 
speak. Satisfied, however, with the expression of her fece, which 
was sufficient, without words, to indicate her apprecratitm of the 
scene, the doctor stepped to the edge of the flat rock upon which 
they stood, placed his hands beneatii his coat-tails, and indulged 
in a soliloquy, made up of short exolamarions and inteijeotional 
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phrases, expressive of his approbation, still further confirmed and 
emphasized bj a quick, regular nodding of his head. 

“ Why, this looks queer, does n’t it ? ” said Mrs. Jeremy, rub¬ 
bing her eyes, and gazing about her; “ but I dare say it would 
be just so an hour or two hence. I don’t see what the doctor 
would make me get up so early for.” Then, catching sight of 
her husband’s position, she darted forward, exclaiming, “ Dr. 
Jerry, for mercy’s sake, don’t stand so near the edge of that 
precipice! Why, are you crazy, man ? You frighten me to 
death! you ’ll fall over and break your neck, as sure as the world! ” 

Finding the doctor deaf to her entreaties, she caught hold of 
his coat, and tried to drag him backwards; upon which he turned 
about, inquired what was the matter, and, perceiving her anxiety, 
considerately retreated a few paces; the next moment, however, 
he was once more in the same precarious spot. The same scene 
was reenacted, and finally, after the poor woman’s fears had been 
excited and relieved half a dozen times in succe.<i8ion, she grew 
so disturbed, that, looking most imploringly at Gertrude, she 
begged her to get the doctor away from that dangerous place, for 
the poor man was so venturesome he'would surely be killed. 

“ Suppose we explore that little path at the right of the house,” 
suggested Gertrude; “ it looks attractive.” 

“So it does,” said Mrs. Jeremy; “bcautifnl little shady path! 
Come, doctor, Gerty and I arc going to walk up here, — come.” 

The doctor lookhd in the direction in which .she pointed. 
“ Ah! ” said he, “ that is the path the man at the office spoke 
about; it leads up to the pine gardens. We ’ll climb up, by all 
means, and see what sort of a place it is.” 

Gertrude led the way, Mrs. Jeremy followed, and the dochar 
brought up the rear,— all walking in single file, for the path was a 
mere foot-track. The ascent was very steep, and they had not 
proceeded far before MrS. Jeremy, panting with heat and fatigue, 
stopped short, and declared her inability to reach the top; she 
would not have thought of coming, if she had known what a hor¬ 
rid hard hill she had got to climb. Encouraged and assisted, 
however, by her husband and Gertrude, she was induced to make 
a fiirther attempt; and they had gone on some distance, when 
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Gertrude, who happened for a moment to be some steps in advance, 
hoard Mrs. Jeremy give a slight scream. She looked back; 
the doctor was laughing heartily, but his wife, who was the pic¬ 
ture of consternation, was endeavoring to pass him, and retrace 
her steps down the hill, at the same time calling upon her to 
follow. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Gertrude. 

“ Matter! ” cried Mrs. Jeremy; “ why, this hilt is covered with 
rattlesnakes, and here we are all going up to be bitten to death ! ” 

“ No such thing, Gerty! ” said the doctor, still laughing. “ L 
only told her there had been one killed here this summer, and 
now she’s making it an excuse for turning back.” 

“ I don’t care! ” said the good-natured lady, half-laughing her¬ 
self, in spite of her fears; “ if there's been one, there may be 
another, and I won’t stay here a minute longer ! I thought it was 
a bad enough place before, and now I’m going down faster than 
I came up.” 

Finding her determined, the doctor hastened to accompany her, 
calling to Gertrude as he went, however, assuring her there was 
no danger, and begging her to keep on and wait for him at the 
top of the hill, where he would join her after he had left his wife 
in safety at the hotel. Gertrude, therefore, went on alone. For 
the first few rods she dooked carefully about her, and thought of 
rattlesnakes; but the path was so well worn that she felt sure it 
must be often trod and was probably safe, and the beauty of the 
place soon engrossed all her attention. After a few moments spent 
in active climbing, she reached the highest point of ground, and 
found herself once more on an elevated woody platform, from which 
she could look forth as before upon the unbroken sea of clouds. 

She seated herself at the root of an immense pine-tree, removed 
her bonnet, for she was warm from recent exercise, and, as she 
inhaled the refreshing mountain breeze, gave herself up to the 
train of reflection which she had been indulging when disturbed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Jeremy. 

She had sat thus but a moment when a slight rustling noise 
startled her; she remembered the rattlesnakes, and was springing 
to her feet, but, hearing a low sound, as of some one breathing. 
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turned her eyes in the direction from which it came, and saw, 
only a few yards from her, the figure of a man stretched upon the 
ground, apparently asleep. She went towards it with a careful 
step, and before she could see the face the large straw hat, and 
the long, blanched, wavy hair, betrayed the identity of the in¬ 
dividual. Mr. Phillips was, or appeared to be, sleeping; his 
head was pillowed upon his arm, his eyes were closed, and his 
attitude denoted perfect repose. Gertrude stood still and looked 
at him. As she did so, his countenance suddenly changed; the 
peaceful expression gave place to the same unhappy look which 
had at first excited her sympathy. His lips moved, and in his 
dreams he spoke, or rather shouted, “ No! no ! no ! ” each time 
that he repeated the word pronouncing it with more vehemence 
and emphasis; then, wildly throwing one arm above his head, he 
let it fall gradually and heavily upon the ground, and, the excite¬ 
ment subsiding from his face, he uttered the simple words, “ O, 
dear ! ” much as a grieved and tired child might do, as ho leans 
his head upon his mother’s knee. 

Gertrude was deeply touched. She forgot that ho was a 
stranger; she saw only a sufiFerer. An insect lit upon his fair, 
open forehead; .she leaned over him, brushed away the greedy 
creature, and, as she did so, one of the many tears that filled her 
eyes fell upon his cheek. 

Quietly, then, without motion or warning, he awoke, and looked 
full in the face of the embarrassed girl, who started, and would 
have hastened away, but, leaning on his elbow, he caught her 
hand and detained her. He gazed at her for a moment without 
speaking; thenlk|kid, in a grave voice, “My child, did you shed 
that tear for me ? ” 

She did not reply, except by her eyes, which were still glisten¬ 
ing with the dew of sympathy. 

“ I believe you did” said he, “ and from my hefirt I bless you! 
But never again weep for a stranger; you will have woes enough 
of your own, if you live to be of my age.” 

“ If I had not had sorrows already,” said Gertrude, “ I should 
not know how to feel for others; if I had not often wept for my¬ 
self, I should not weep now for you.” 
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“ But you are happy ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Some fiud it easy to forget the past.” 

“ I have not forgotten it.” 

“ Children’s griefs are trifles, and you are still scarce more 
than a child.” 

“ I never was a child,” said Gertrude. 

“ Strange girl! ” soliloquized her companion, “ Will you sit 
down and talk with me a few minutes ? ” 

Gertrude hesitated. 

“ Do not refuse ; I am an old man, and very harmless. Take 
a seat here under this tree, and tell me what you think of the 
prospect.” 

Gertrude smiled inwardly at the idea of his being such an old 
man, and calling her a child; but, old or young, she had it not in 
her heart to fear him, or refuse his request. She sat down, and he 
seated himself beside her, but did not speak of the prospect, or 
of anything, for a moment or two; then turning to her abruptly, 
he said, “ So you never were unhappy in your life ? ” 

“Never!” exclaimed Gertrude. “0, yes; often.” 

“ But never long ? ” 

“ Yes, I can remember whole years when happiness was a 
thing I had never even dreamed of.” 

“ But comfort came at last. What do you think of those to 
whom it never comes ? ” 

“ I know enough of sorrow to pity and wish to help them.” 

“ What can you do for them ? ” 

“ Hope for them, pray for them 1 ” said Gertrude, with a voice 
full of feeling. 

“What if they be past hope?—beyond the influenoe of 
prayer ? ” 

“ There are no such,” said Gertrude, with decision. 

“ Do you see,” said Mr. Phillips, " this curtain of thick clouds, 
now overshadowing the world ? Even so many a heart is weighed 
down and overshadowed by thidr and impenetrable darkness.” 

“ But the li^t shines brightly above the douds, ” said Ger¬ 
trude. • 
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“•Above! well, that may be; but what avails it to those who 
see it not ? ” 

“ It is sometimes a weary and toilsome road that leads to the 
mountain-top; but the pilgrim is well repaid for the trouble which 
bfings him above the douds,” replied Gertrude, with enthusiasm. 

“ Few ever find the road that leads so high,” responded her 
melancholy companion; “ and those who do cannot live long in 
80 elevated an atmosphere. They must come down from their 
height, and again dwell among the common herd; again mingle 
in the warfare with the mean, the base and. the cruel; thicker 
clouds will gather over their heads, and they will be buried in 
redoubled darkness.” 

“ But they have seen the glory ; they know that the light is 
ever burning on high, and will have faith to believe it will pierce 
the gloom at last. See, see! ” said she, her eyes glowing with 
the fervor with which she spoke, — “ even now the heaviest clouds 
are parting; the sun will soon light up the valley! ” 

She pointed, as she spoke, to a wide fissure which was gradually 
disclosing itself, as the hitherto solid mass of clouds separated on 
either side, and then turned to the stranger to see if he observed 
the change ; but, with the same smile upon his unmoved counte¬ 
nance,'he was watching, ngt the display of nature in the distance, 
but that close at his side. He was gazing with intense interest 
upon the young and ardent worshipper of the beautiful and the 
true; aud, in studying her features and observing the play of 
her countenance, he seemed so wholly absorbed, that Gertrude — 
believing he was not listenmg to her words, but had fallen into 
one of his absent moods—ceased speaking, rather abruptly, and 
was turning away, when he said, 

“ Go on, happy child! Teach me, if yon can, to see the world 
tinged with the rosy coloring it wears for you ; teach me to love 
and pity, as you do, that miserable thing called man. 1 warn 
you that you have a difficult task, but yon seem to bo very hope¬ 
ful.” 

“ Do you hate the world t ” asked Gertonde, with straight-ffir- 
ward simplicity. 

“ Almost,” was Mr. Phillips’ answbr. 
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“ / did <mce,” said Gertrude, musingly. 

“ And will again, perhaps.” 

“No, that would be impossible; it has been a good foster- 
mother to its orphan child, and now 1 love it dearly.” 

“ Have they been kind to you ? ” asked he, with eagerness. 
“ Have heartless strangers deserved the love you seem to feel for 
them ? ” 

“ Heartless strangers ! ” exclaimed Gertrude, the tears rushing 
to her eyes, “ O, sir, I wish you could have known my Uncle 
True, and Emily, dear, blind Emily ! You would think better of 
the world, for thei^ sakes.” 

“ Tell me about them,” said he, in a low, unsteady voice, and 
looking fixedly down into the precipice which yawned at his feet. 
. “ There is not much to tell, only that one was old and poor, 

and the other wholly blind; and yet they made everytlung rich, 
and bright, and’ beiiutiful, to me, a poor, desolate, injured diild.” 

“ Injured! Then you acknowledge that you had previously met 
with wrong and injustice ? ” 

“ I! ” exclaimed Gertrude; “ my earliest recollections are only 
of want, suffering, and much unkindness.” 

“ And these friends took pity on you ? ” 

“ Yes. One became an earthly father to me, and the other 
taught me where to find a heavenly one.” 

“ And ever since then you have been free and light as air, 
without a wish or care in the world ? ” 

“ No, indeed, I did not say so, — I do not mean so,” said Ger¬ 
trude. “ I have had to part from Uncle True, and to give up 
other dear Mends, some for years and some forever; 1 have had 
many trials, many lonely, solitary hours, and even now am 
oppressed by more than one subject of anxiety and dread.” 

“ How, then, so cheerful and happy ? ” asked Mr. Phillips. 

Gertrude had risen, for she saw Dr. Jeremy approaching, and 
stood with one hand resting upon a solid mass of stone, under 
whose protecting shadow she had been seated. She smiled a 
thoughtful smile at Mr. Phillips’ question; and after easting her 
eyes a moment into the deep valley beneath her, turned them 
upon him with a look of holy faith, and said, in a low but feiyent 
30 
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tone, *■ I see the gulf yawning beneath'me, but I lean upon the 
Bock of ages.” 

Gertrude had spoken truly when she said that more than one 
anxiety and dread oppressed her; for, mingled with a daily 
increasing fear lest the time was fast approaching when Emily 
would be taken from her, she had of late been harassed and 
gricTed by the thought that Willie Sullivan, towards whom her 
heart yearned with more than a sister’s love, was fast forgetting 
the friend of his childhood, or, at least, ceasing to regard her 
with the love and tenderness of former years. It was now some 
months since she had received a letter from India; the last was 
short, and written in a haste which Willie apologized for on the 
score of business cares and duties, and Gertrude was compelled 
unwillingly to admit the chilling presentiment that now that his 
motjjeryind grandfather were no more the ties which bound the 
exile to his native home were sensibly weakened. 

Nothing would have induced her to hint, even to Emily, a su.s- 
picion of neglect on Willie’s part; nothing would have shocked 
her more than hearing such neglect imputed to him by another; 
but still, in the depths of her own heart, she sometimes mused 
with wonder upon his long silence, and the strange diminution of 
intercourse between herself and him. During several weeks in 
which she had received no tidings she had .still continued to 
write as usual, and felt sure that such reminders must have 
reached him by every mail. W’hat, then, but illness or indiffer¬ 
ence could excuse his never replying to her faithfully despatched 
missives ? She often tried to banish from her mind any self- 
questioning upon a subject so involved in uncertainty; but nt 
times a sadness came over her which could only be dispensed by 
turning her thoughts upward with that trusting faith and hope 
which had so often sustained her drooping spirits, and it was from 
one of these soaring reveries that she had turned with pitying 
looks and words to the fellow-sufferer whose moans had escaped 
him even in his dreams. 

Dr. Jeremy’s approach was the signal for hearty congratula¬ 
tions and good-mornings between himself and Mr. Phillijts; the 
doctor began to converse in his animated manner, spoke with 
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hearty delight of the beauty and peacefulness of that bright Sab¬ 
bath morning in the mountains; and Mr. Phillips, compelled to 
exert himself, and conceal, if he could not dispel, the gloom which 
weighed upon his mind, talked with an ease, and even playfulness, 
which astonished Gertrude, who walked back to the house silently 
wondering at this strange and inconsistent man. She did not sec 
him at breakfast, and at dinner he took a seat at some distance 
from Dr. Jeremy’s party, and merely acknowledged their acquaint¬ 
ance by a graceful salutation to Gertrude as she left the dining- 
hall. 

Still later in the day, he suddenly made his appearance upon 
the broad piazza where Emily and Gertrude were seated, one 
pair of eyes serving, as usual, to paint pictures for the minds of 
both. There had been a thunder-shower, but, as the sun went 
down, and the storm passed away, a brilliant bow, and its almost 
equally brilliant reflection, spanned the horizon, seemingly Sir 
beneath the height of the mountain-top, and the lights and 
shadows which were playing upon the valley and its shining river 
were brilliant and beautiful in the extreme. Gertrude hoped Mr. 
Phillips would join them; she knew that Emily would be charmed 
with his rich and varied conversation, and felt an instinctive hope 
that the sweet tones of, the comfort-carrying voice which so many 
loved and blessed would speak to his heart a lesson of peace. 
But she hoped in vain ; he started on seeing them, walked hastily 
away, and Gertrude soon after espied him toiling up the same 
steep path which had attracted them both in the moiuing, — nor 
did he make his appearance at the hotel again that night. 

The Jeremys stayed two days longer at the Mountain House ; 
the invigorating air benefited Emily, who appeared stronger than 
she had done for weeks past, and was able to take many a little 
stroll in the neighborhood of the house. 

Gertrude was never weary of the glorious prospect, upon which 
she gazed with ever increasing delight; and an excursion which 
she and the doctor made on foot to the cleft in the heart of the 
mountain, where a narrow stream leaps a distance of two hundred 
feet into the valley below, furnished the theme for many a 
descriptive revery, of which Emily reaped a part of die enjoy- 
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ment. Tho)’ saw no more of their new acquaintance, who had 
disappeared without their knowledge. Dr. Jeremy inquired of 
their host concerning him, and learned that he left at an early 
hour on Monday, and took up a pedestrian course down the 
mountain. 

The doctor was surprised and disappointed, for ho liked Mr. 
Phillips exceedingly, and had flattered himself, from some par¬ 
ticular inquiries ho had made concerning their proposed route, 
that he had an idea of attaching himself to their party. 

“ Never mind, Gerty,” said he, in a tone of mock condolence. 
*• I daresay we shall come across him yet, some time when we 
least expect it.” 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Led by simplicity diiriiie, 

Sh.e pleased, and never tried to shine. 

Hait.var More. 

From Catskill Dr. Jeremy proceeded directly to Saratoga. 
The place was crowded with visitors, for the season was at its 
height, and the improvident traveller having neglected to secure 
rooms, they had no right to expect any accommodation. 

“ Where do you propose stopping ? ” inquired an acquaintance 
of the doctor’s, whom they accidentally encountered in the ears. 

“ At Congress Hall,” was the reply. “ It will be a quiet 
place for us old folks, and more agreeable than any other house 
to Miss Graham, who is an invalid.” 

“ You are expected, I conclude ? ” 

“ Expected ? — No; who should bp expecting us ? ” 

“ Your landlord. If you have not engaged rooufe will 
fare badly, for every hotel is crowded to overflowing.” 

“ We must take our chance, then,” said the doctor, with an 
indifference of manner which wholly forsook him upon his 
fairly arriving at his destination, and learning that his friend’s 
words Were true. 

“ I don’t know what we are going to do,” said he, as he joined 
the ladies, whom he had left for a few moments while he made 
inquiries; “ they say every house is full; and, if so, we’d better 
take the next train of cars and be off, for we can’t sleep in the 
street.” 

“ Carriage, sir ? ” shouted a hackman, leaning over a railing a 
few steps distant, and beckoning to the dofstor with all his might, 
while another and still bolder aspirant for employment tapped his 
30* 
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shoulder, and made^ a similar suggestion, in a most insinuating 
tone of voice. 

“ Carriage ! ” repeated the doctor, angrily. “ What for ? where 
would you carry us, for mercy’s sake ? There is n’t a garret to 
be had in your town, for love or money.” 

“ Well sir,” said the last-mentioned petitioner (a sort of omni¬ 
bus attache, taking oflF his- cap as he spoke, and wiping his fore¬ 
head with a torn and soiled pocket-handkerchief), ” the houses is 
pretty considerable full just now, to be sure, but may-be you can 
get colonized out.” 

“ Colonized auX ? ” said the doctor, still in a tone of extreme 
vexation. “ That’s what I think we are already ; what I want is 
to get in somewhere. Where do you usually drive your coach ? ” 
“ To Congress Hall.” 

“ Drive up, then, and let us get in ; and, mind, if they don’t 
take ns at Congress Hall, we shall expect you to keep us until 
we find better accommodations.” 

Mrs. Jeremy, EmUy and Gertrude, were consequently assisted 
into a small omnibus, and closely packed away among half a 
dozen ladies and children, who, tired, dusty and anxious, were 
schooling themselves to patience, or encouraging themselves with 
hope. The doctor took a scat upon the outside, and the moment 
the vehicle stopped hastened to present himself to the landlord. 
As he had anticipated, there was not a vacant corner in the 
house. Wishing to accommodate him, however, the ofiico-keeper 
announced the possibility that he might be able before night to 
furnish him with one room in a house in the next street. 

“ One room! in the next street!" cried the doctor. “ Ah, 
that’s being colonized out, is it ? Well, sir, it won’t do for me; 
I must have a place to put my ladies in at once. Why in con¬ 
science don’t you have hotels enough for your visitors'^ " 

“ It is the height of the season, sir, and —” 

“ Why, Dr. Jeremy! ” exclaimed the youthfttl voice of Netta 
Gryseworth, who was passing through the hall with her grand¬ 
mother, “ how do you do, sir ? Are Miss Graham hnd Miss Flint 
with you ? Have you come to stay 7 ” 

Before the doctor oould answer her questions, and pay his 
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respects to Madam Gryseworth, a venerable old lady, whom he 
had known thirty years before, the landlord of 4he hotel accosted 
him. 

“ Dr. Jeremy ? ” said he. “ Exonse me, I did not know you. 
Dr. Jeremy, of Boston?” 

“ The same,” said the doctor, bowing. 

” Ah ! we are all right, then. Your rooms are reserved, a^d 
will be made ready in a few minutes; they were vacated two 
days ago, and have not been occupied since.” 

“ What is all this ? ” exclaimed the honest doctor. “ I engaged 
no rooms.” 

“ A friend did it for you, then, sir; a fortunate circumstance, 
especially as you have ladies with you. Saratoga is very crowded 
at this season ; there were seven thousand strangers in the town 
yesterday.” 

The doctor thanked his stars and his unknown friend, and 
summoned the ladies to enjoy their good fortune. 

“ Why, now, an’t we lucky ? ” said Mrs. Jeremy, as she 
glanced round the comfortable room allotted to herself, and then, 
crossing the narrow entry, took a similar survey of Emily’s and 
Gertrude’s apartment. “ After all the talk everybody made, too, 
about the crowd of folks there were here scrambling for places! ” 

The doctor, who had just come up stairs, having waited to 
give directions concerning his baggage, approached the door in 
time to hear his wife’s last remark, and entering with his finger 
upon his lip, and a mock air of mystery, exclaimed, in a low 
voice, “ Hush! hush! don’t say too much about it! We are 
profiting by a glorious mistake on the part of our good landlord. 
These rooms were engaged for somebody, that’s certain, but not 
for us. However, they can’t do more than turn us out when the 
right folks borne, and until then we have a prospect, I see, of 
very good lodgings.” 

But, if the Jeremy8 were not the right folks, the right folks 
never came, and, in the course of a week, our party not only 
ceased to be conscious of their precarious footing in the house, 
but even had the presumption to propose, and the good fortoa 
to obtain, a favorable exchange for Emily to a bed-room u^a 
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the first floor, whioh opened directly into the drawing-room, and 
saved her the necessity of passing up and down the often crowded 
staircases. 

It was nearly tea-time on the day of their arrival, and Emily 
and Gertrude had just completed their toilet, when there Was a 
light rap upon their door. Gertrude hastened to open it, and to 
admit Ellen Gryseworth, who, while Ae saluted her with southern 
warmth of manner, hesitated at the threshold, saying, “ 1 am 
afraid you will think mo an intruder, but Netta told me you had 
arrived, and hearing accidentally from the chambermaid that you 
hud the next room to mine, I could not forbear stopping a mo¬ 
ment as I passed to tell you how very glad I am to sec you 
again.” 

Gertrude and Emily expressed their pleasure at the meeting, 
thanked her for her want of ceremony, and urged her to come in 
and remain with them until the gong sounded for tea. She 
availed herself of the iuviurtiou, and taking a seat upon the 
nearest trunk, proceeded to inquire concerning their travels and 
Emily’s health since they parted at West l‘oiiit. 

Among other adventures, Gertrude mentioned their having 
again encountered Mr. Phillips. “ Indeed! ” said Mis.s Gryse- 
wortb, “ he seems to be a ubiquitous iudividual. He was iu 
Saratoga a day or two ago, and sat opposite to me at our dinner- 
table, but I have not .“ecu him since. Did you become ae([uaintcd 
with him, Miss Graham ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say, I did not,” replied Emily; then, looking 
smilingly at Gertrude, she added, “ Gerty was so anxious for an 
opportunity to introduce me, that I was quite grieved for her dis¬ 
appointment.” 

“Then you liked him!’’said Miss Gryseworth, addressing 
herself to Gertrude, and speaking with great earnestness. “ I 
knew you would.” 

“ He interested me much,” replied Gertrude. “ lie is very 
agreeable, very peculiar, and to me rather incomprehensible.” 

“ Non-committal, I see,” said Miss Gryseworth, archly. “ I 
hope you will have a chance to make up your mind; it is more 
thw I can do, I confess; for, every time I am in his company, I 
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recognize some new an5 unexpected trait of character. He 
got so angry with one of the waiters, the day he dined with us in 
New York, that I was actually frightened. However, I believe 
my fears were groundless, for he is too much of a gentleman to 
bandy words with an inferior, and thoxigh his eyes flashed like 
coals of fire, he kept his temper from blazing forth. I will do 
him the justice to say that this great indignation did not spring 
from any neglect he' had himself received, but from the man’s 
gross inattention to two dowdy-looking women from the country, 
who had never thought of such a thing as feeing him, and there¬ 
fore got nothing to eat until everybody else had finished, and 
looked all the time as disappointed and ashamed as if they were 
just out of the State Prison.” 

“ Too bad ! ” exclaimed Gertrude, energetically. “ I don’t 
wonder Mr. Phillips felt provoked with the mercenary fellow. I 
like him for that.” 

“ It was too bad,” said Miss Gryseworth. “ I could n’t help 
pitying them, myself. One of them—a young girl,fresh from the 
churn, who had worn her best white gown on purpose to make 
a figure in the city -j- looked just ready to burst out crying.” 

“ I hope such instances of neglect are not very common,” said 
Gertrude. “ I am afraid, if they are, Emily and I shall be on 
the crying list, for Dr. Jeremy never will fee the waiters before¬ 
hand ; he says it is a mean thing, and he should scorn to com¬ 
mand attention in that way.” 

“'0, you need have no such fear,” said Miss Gryseworth. 
“ Persons in the least accustomed to hotel life can always com¬ 
mand a moderate share of attention, especially in so well-regu¬ 
lated an establishment as this. Grandmamma shares the doctor’s 
views with regard to bargaining for it beforehand, but no one 
ever sees her neglected here. The case which occurred in New 
York was a gross instance of that partiality for which the public 
are partly to blame. The waiters can tell easily enough who 
will endure to be imposed upon, and the embarrassed faces 
of the two country ladies, who found so fierce an advocate in 
Mr. Phillips, were alone soffioient to lay them open to any degree 
of neglect.” 
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Another light tap at the door, an^ this time it was Netta 
Gryseworth, who entered, exclaiming, “ I hear Ellen’s voice, so I 
suppose 1 may come in. 1 am provoked,” added she, as she 
kissed Emily’s hand, and shook Gertrude’s with a freedom and 
vivacity which seemed to spring partly from girlish hoydenism 
and partly from high-bred independence of manner, “ to think 
that while I have been watching about the drawing-room doois 
■for this half-hour, so as to see you the first’minute you came in, 
Ellen has been sitting here on a trunk, as sociable as all the 
world, enjoying your society, and telling you evfery bit of tlio 
news.” 

“ Not every bit, Netta,” said Ellen; “ I have left several 
choice little morsels for you.” 

“ Have you told Miss Flint about the Foxes and the Coxes 
that were here yesterday ?— Has she, 3Iiss Flint ? ” 

“ Not a word about them,” said Gertrude. 

“ Nor about the fright we had on board the steamboat ? ” 
“No.” 

“ Nor about Mr. Phillips’ being here ? ” 

“ 0, yes ! she told us that.” 

“ Ah, she did! ” exclaimed Netta, with an arch look, which 
called up her sister’s blushes. “ And did she tell you how he 
occupied this room, and how we heard him through the thin par¬ 
tition pacing up and down all night, and how it kept me from 
sleeping, and gave me a terrible headache all the next day ? ” 

“ No, she did not tell me that,” said Gertrude. 

“ You don’t either of you walk all night, do you ? ” asked 
Netta. 

“ Not often.” 

“ 0, how thankful we ought to be to have you for neighbors ! ” 
replied Netta. “ If that horrible man had staid hero and kept 
up that measured tread, there would have been a suicide either 
in his room or ours before many nights.” 

“ Do you think he was ill ?” inquired Gertrude. 

“ No, indeed,” said Ellen; “ it was nothing very remarkable, 
— not for him, at least, — all his habits are peculiar; but it kept 
Netta awake an hour or two, and made her fidgetty.” 
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“ An hour or two, Ellen ? ” cried Netta. “ It was the whole 
night. ” • 

“ My deir sis,” said Ellen, “ you don’t know what a whole 
night is. Y ou never saw one.” 

A little sisterlv discussion might have ensued about ^he length 
of Mr. Phillips’ walk and Netta’s consequent wakefulness, but, 
fortunately, the gong sounded, and Netta flew off to her own 
room to brush out her pufis before tea. 

Saratoga is a queer place. One sees congregated there, at 
the height of^e season, delegates from every part of our own 
and from many foreign countries. Fashion’s ladder is trans¬ 
planted thither, and all its rounds are filled. Beauty, wealth, 
pride and folly, are well represented; and so too are wit, genius 
and learning. Idleness reigns supreme, and no one, not even 
the most active, busy and industrious citizen of our working land, 
dares, in this her legitimate province, to dispute her temporary 
sway. Every rank of society, every profession, and almost every 
trade, meet each other on an easy and friendly footing. The 
acknowledged belle, the bearer of an aristocratic name, the owner 
of a well-filled purse, the renowned scholar, artist or poet, have 
all a conspicuous sphere to shine in. There are many counter¬ 
feits, too. The nobodies at home stand a chance to be considered 
somebodies here ; and the people of a distant city, accus¬ 
tomed to consider themselves somebodies, sit in comers and pout 
at suddenly finding themselves nobodies. All come, however, 
from a common motive; all are in pursuit-of-amusement, recre¬ 
ation and rest from labor; and, in this search after pleasure, a 
friendly and benevolent sentiment for the most part prevails. 
All are in motion, and the throngs of well-dressed people moving 
to and fro, on foot, on horseback, and in carriages, together witli 
the gay assemblages crowded upon the piazzas of the hotels, con¬ 
stitute a lively and festive scene; and he who loves to observe 
human nature may study it here in its most animated form. 

It was a wholly new experience to Gertrude; and although, 
in the comparative retirement and privacy of Congress Hall, she 
saw only the reflection of Saratoga gayety, and heard only the 
echo of its distant hum, there was enough of novelty and excite-* 
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toent to entertain, amuse and surprise one who was a eompicft 
novice in the ways of fashionable life. In the oircle of high-bred, 
polished, literary and talented persons whom Madam Gr 3 ’'scwortb 
drew about her, and into which Dr. Jeremy's party were at oiioe 
admitted as honored members, Gertrude found much that was 
congenial to her cultivated and superior taste, and she herself 
soon came to be appreciated and admired as sbe deserved. 
Madam Gryseworth was a lady of the old school,—one who had 
all her life been accustomed to the best society, and who con¬ 
tinued, in spite of her advanced years, to enjoy a^ to adorn it. 
She was still an elegant-looking woman, tall and stately; and, 
though a little proud, and to strangers a little reserved, she soon 
proved herself an agreeable companion to people of all ages. 
For the first day or two of their acquaintance, poor Mrs. Jeremy 
stood much in awe of her, and could not feel quite at ease in her 
presence; but this feeling wore off wonderfully quick, and the 
stout little doctor’s lady soon became exceedingly confiding and 
chatty towards the august dame. 

One evening, when the Jeremys had now been a week at Sara¬ 
toga, as Emily and Gertrude were leaving the tea-table, they 
were joined by Netta Gryseworth, who, linking her arm in Ger¬ 
trude’s, exclaimed, in her usual gay manner, “ Gertrude, I shall 
quarrel with you soon ! ” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Gertrude, “ on what ground ? ” 

“Jealousy.” 

Gertrude blushed slightly. 

“ 0! you need n’t turn so red; it is not on account of any 
gray-headed gentleman’s staring at you all dinner-time, from the 
other end of the table. No; I’m indifferent on that score. 
Ellen and you may disagree about Mr. Phillips’ attentions, but 
I’m jealous of those of another person.” 

“ I hope Gertrude isn’t interfering with your happiness in any 
way,” said Emily, smiling. 

“ She is, though,” replied Netta, “ my happiness, my pride, my 
comfort. She is undermining them all; she would not dare to 
conduct so, Miss Graham, if you ootUd see her b^vior.” 
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“ Tell me all about it,” said Emily, coaxingly,“ and IwiU prom* 
ke to interest myself for you.” 

“I doubt that,” answered Netta ; “ I am not sure but you are 
a coadjutor with her. However, I will state my grievance. Do 
you not see how entirely she engrosses the attention of an import¬ 
ant personage ? Are you not aware that Peter hasceased to have 
eyes for any one else ? For my own part, I can get nothing to eat 
or drink until Miss Flint is served, and 1 ’m determined to ask 
papa to change our seats at the table. It in n’t that I care about 
iiiy food; but J! feel insulted, — my pride is essentially wounded. 
A few days ago, I was a great favorite with Peter, and all my pet 
dishes were sure to be placed directl}' in front of me ; but now the 
tune is changed, and, this very evening, I saw him pass Gertmde 
the blackberries, which the creature knows I delight in, while he 
pushed a dish of blues towards me in a contemptuous manner, 
which seemed to imply, ‘ Blueberries are good enough for you, 
miss!’” 

'• I have noticed that the waiters are very attentive to us,” 
said Emily ; “ do you suppose Gertrude has been secretly brib¬ 
ing them ? ” 

" She says not,” replied Netta. “ Did n’t you tell me so yester¬ 
day, Gertrude, when I was drawing a similar comparison between 
their devotion to you and to our party ? Did n’t you tell me that 
neither the doctor nor any of you ever gave Peter a cent ? ” 

“ Certainly,” answered Gertrude; “ his attentions are all vol¬ 
untary ; but I attribute them entirely to Emily’s influence, and 
his desire to serve her.” 

“ It’s no such thing! ” said Netta, emphasizing her remark by 
a mysterious little shake of the head; — “it’s sorcery, I’m 
sure of it; you’ve been practising tWb black art, Gertrude, and 
1 ’ll warn Peter this very day.” 

As she spoke, they reached a corner of the drawing-room 
whore the old ladies Gryseworth and Jeremy were sitting upon a 
sofa, engaged ^n earnest conversation, while Ellen, who had just 
returned from a drive with her &ther, stood talking with him and 
a Mr. Petranoourt, who had that evening arrived from New 
York. 
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The ladies on the sofa made room for Emily, and Nctta and 
Gertrude seated themselves near by. Occasionally Madam 
Gryseworth cast glances of annoyance at a group of children on 
the other side of the room, who by their noisy shouts continually 
interrupted her remarks, and prevented her understanding those 
of her neighbor. Gertrude's attention soon'became attracted by 
them also to such a degree that she did not hear more than half 
of the lively and gay sallias of wit and nonsense which Netta con¬ 
tinued to pour forth. 

“ Do go and play with those children, Gertrude,” said Nctta, 
at last; “ I know you ’re longing to.” 

“ I’m longing to stop their play ! ” exclaimed Gertrude ; an 
apparently ill-natured remark, which we are bound to explain. 
Some halMozen, gayly and fancifully-Jres.sed children, whose 
mothers were scattered al)out on the piazzas, and whose nurses 
were at supper, had collected around a strange little new-coiner, 
whom they were subjecting to every species of persecution. Her 
clothes, though of rich material, were most untidily arranged, and 
appeared somewhat soiled by travelling. Her little black silk 
frock (for the child was clad in mourning) stHimed to be <|uito 
outgrown, being much shorter than some ol' her other gnnncuts, 
and her whole appearance denoted great negligence on the part 
of her parents oi guardians. W hen Madam Gryseworth's evi¬ 
dent disturbance lirs! led Gertrude to notice the youthful grouj), 
this little girl was standing in their midst, looking wildly ai)Out 
her, as if I’or a chance to escape; but this the children prevented, 
and continued to ply her with <iuestioiis, each of which called 
forth a derisive shout from all but the poor little objc<;t of attack, 
who, on her part, looked mtdy to burst into tears. Wlicthcr the 
scene reminded Gertrude of some of her own experiences, or 
merely touched the chord of a universtil .s[iirit of sympathy for 
the injured, she could not keeji her ey®* from the little party; and, 
just as Netta was fairly launched upon one of her favorite topics, 
— namely, Mr. Phillips and his unaccountable induct, — she 
sprung from her seat, exclaiming, “ They shan’t torment that child 
90! ” and hastily crossed the room to tho rescue. 

Netta burst mto a hearty laugh at Gertrude’s cxcitoi and eodiu- 
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siastio manner of starting on her benevolent errand; and this, 
together with the unusual circumstance of her crossing the large 
and crowded room hastily and alone, drew the inquiries of all the 
circle whom she had left, and during her absence she unconsciously 
became the subject of discussion and remark. 

“ What is the matter, Netta ? ” asked Madam Gryseworth. 
“ Where has Gertrude gone ? ” 

“ To offer herself as a champion, grandmamma, for that little 
rowdy-dowdy looking child.” 

“ Is she the one who has been making all this noise ? ” 

“ No, indeed, but I believe she is the cause of it.” 

“ It is n’t every girl,” remarked Ellen, “ who could cross a 
great room like this so gracefully as Gertrude can.” 

“ She has a remarkably good figure,” said Madam Gryseworth, 
“and knows how to walk; a veiyrare accomplishment, now-a-days.” 

“ She is a very well-formed girl,” remarked Dr. Gryseworth, 
who had observed Gertrude attentively as she crossed the room, 
and now, hearing her commented upon, turned to take his part in 
the criticism ; “ but the true secret of her looking so completely 
the lady lies in hej; having uncommon dignity of character, being 
wholly unconscious of observation and independent of the wish to 
attract it, and therefore simply acting herself. She dresses well, 
too; — Ellen, I wish you would imitate Miss Flint’s style of dress; 
nothing could be in better taste.” 

“ Or a greater saving to your purse, papa,” whispered Netta, 
“ Gertrude dresses very simply.” 

“ Miss Flint’s style of dress would not become Miss Gryse¬ 
worth,” said the fashionable Mrs. Petrancourt, who approached in 
time to hear the doctor’s remark. “ Your daughter, sir, is a noble, 
showy-looking girl, and can carry off a^eat deal of dress.” 

“ So can a milliner’s doll, Mrs. Petrancourt. However, I sup¬ 
pose, in a Qprtain sense, you are right. The two girls are not 
sufficiently alike to resemble each other, if their dresses were 
matched with Chinese exactness.” 

“ Eesemble each other ! ‘—You surely would not wish to see 
your beautiful daughter the counterpart of one who has not half 
her attractions.” 
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“ Are you much acquainted with Miss Flint ? ” 

Not at all; but Nctta pointed her out to me at the tea-table 
as being a particular friend.” 

“ Then you must excase me, ma’am, if I remark that it is 
impossible you should have any idea of her attractions, as they 
certainly do not lie on the surface.” 

“ You confess, then, that you do not think her handsome, air ?” 

“ To tell the truth, 1 never thought anything about it. Ask 
Petrancourt; he is an acknowledged judge and the doctor bowed 
in a flattering manner to the lady, who had been the belle of the 
season at the time her husband paid his addresses to her. 

“ I will, when I can get a chance; but he is standing too near 
the blind lady, —Mis.s Flint’.s aunt,- is she not ? ” 

“ Particular friend ; not her aunt.” 

This conversation had been carried on in a low voice, that 
Emily might not hear it. Others, however, were either more 
careless or more indiftcrent to her presence; for Madam (!ry.-c- 
worth began to speak of Oertrude without restraint, and she was 
at this moment saying, “ (.)nc must see her under i>eculiar circum¬ 
stances to be struck with her l)eauty at once ; —g for instance, a.s 1 
did yesterday, when she had jinst rctunuHl from horseback-riding, 
and her face was in a glow from exi'rcise and excitement; or as 
she looks when animated by her inttmse interest in some glowing 
and elotjuent speaker, or when her feelings are suddenly touched, 
and the tears start into her eyes, ami her whole soul shines out 
through them! ” 

“ Why, grandmamma! ” cried Netta, “ you are really elo¬ 
quent ! ” 

“ tio is Gertrude, at such times as those I speak of. O ! she 
is a girl after my own he.a^’ 

“ 8ho must be u very agreeable young lady, from your account,” 
said Mr. J’etrancourl. “ We must know her.” 

“ You will not find her at all the same stump as most of the aj^ee- 
able young ladies whom you meet in the gay circles. I must tell 
you what Horace Willard said of her. He is an accomplished 
man and a (jiholar, — his opinion is worth something. He had 
been staying a fortnight at the United States Hotel, and used to 
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call here occasionally, to see us. The day he left, he came to me 
and said, ‘ Where is Miss Flint ? I must have one more refresh¬ 
ing conversation with her before I go. It is a perfect rest to be 
in that young lady’s society, for she never seems to be making the 
least eflbrt to talk with me, or to expect any attempt on my part; 
she is one of the few girls who never speak unless they have some¬ 
thing to say.’ —How she has contrived to quiet those children ! ” 

Mr. Petrancourt followed the direction of Madam Gryseworth’s 
eyes. “ Is that the young lady you are speaking of? ” asked he. 
“ The one with great, dark eyes, and such a splendid head of hair ? 
I have been noticing her for some time.” 

“ Yc.s, that is she, talking to the little girl in black.” 

“ Madam Gryseworth,” said Dr. Jeremy, through the loqg, 
open window, and stepping inside as he spoke, “ I see you appre¬ 
ciate our Gerty; I did not say too much in praise of her good 
sense, did I ? ” 

“Not half enough, doctor; she is a very bright girl, and a 
very good one, I believe.” 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed the doctor ; “ I did n’t know that goodness 
counted in these places ; but, if goodness is worth speaking of, 1 
should like to toll you a little of what I know of that girl; ” — 
and, without going closely into particulars, he commenced dilating 
enthusiastically upon Gertrude’s noble and disinterested conduct 
under trying circumstances, and, warming with his subject, had 
recounted, in a touching manner, her devotion to one old paralytic, 
— to another infirm, imbecile and ill-tempered old man and his 
slowly-declining daughter,—and would have proceeded, perhaps, to 
speak of her recent self-sacrificing labors in Emily’s service; but 
Miss Graham touched his arm, spoke in a low voice, and inter¬ 
rupted him. 

He stopped abruptly. “Emily, my dear,” said he, “I beg 
your pardon ; I did n’t know you were here; but what you say is 
very true. Gertrude is a private charaoter, and I have no right 
to bring her before the public. I am an old fool, certainly; but 
there, we are all friends.” And he looked around the circle a 
little anxiously, oast a slightly suspicious glance at the Petran- 
courts,and finally rested his gaau upon a figure directly behind Ellen 
31 * 
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GhTseworth. The latter turned, not having been previously aware 
that any stranger was in the neighborhood, and, to her surprise, 
found herself face to face with Mr. Phillips! 

“ Good-evening, sir,” said she, on recognizing him; but he did 
not seem to hear her. Madam Gryseworth, who had never seen 
him before, looked up inquiringly. 

“ Mr. Phillips,” said Ellen, “shall I make you acquainted with 
Mrs. Gryseworth, my—” But, before she could complete the 
introduction, he had darted quickly through the window, and was 
walking across the piazza with hasty strides. He drew forth his 
handkerchief, wiped the moisture from his brow, and, unseen and 
unsuspected, brushed away a tear. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It w&B not thus in other days we met: 

Hath time, hath absence, taught thee to forget t 

Mai Hexars. 

Latkr in the evening, when Gertrude, having resigned her lit¬ 
tle charge to the nurse who came to seek her, had again joined 
her party, the attention of every one assembled in the drawing¬ 
room was attracted by the entrance of a beautiful and showily- 
dressed young lady, attended by two or three gentlemen. After 
glancing round the room for the person whom she came to seek, 
she advanced towards Mrs. Petrancourt, who, on her part, rose to 
receive her young visitor. Unexpected as the meeting was to 
Gertrude, she at once recognized Isabel Clinton, who, however, 
passed both her and Emily without observing them, and, there 
being no vacant chair near at hand, seated herself with Mrs. 
Petrancourt on a couch a little further up the room, and entered 
into earnest and familiar conversation; nor did she change her 
position or look in the direction of Dr. Jeremy’s party, until just 
as she was taking her leave. She would have passed them then 
without noticing their presence, but accidentally hearing Dr. Gryse- 
worth address Miss Flint by name, she half turned, caught Ger¬ 
trude’s eye, spoke a careless “ How do you do,” with that sort of 
indiflFerenee with which one salutes a very slight acquaintance, cast 
a look back at Emily, surveyed with an impertinent air of curios¬ 
ity the rest of the circle to which they belonged, and, without 
stopping to exchange words or inquiries, walked off whispering to 
her companions some satirical comments both upon the place and 
the company. 

“ 0, what a beauty! ” exclaimed Netta to Mra. Petrancourt. 
“ Who is she ? ” 
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Mrs. Petranoourt related what she knew of Miss Clinton ; told 
how she had travelled with her in Switzerland, and met her 
afterwards in Paris, where she was universally admired; then, 
turning to Gertrude, she remarked, “ You are acquainted with 
her, I see. Miss Flint.” 

Gertrude replied that she knew her before she went abroad, but 
had seen nothing of her since her return. 

“ She has but just arrived,” said Mrs. Petranoourt; “ she came 
with her father in the last steamer, and has been in Saratoga but 
a day or t^o. She is making a great sensation at the United 
States, I hear, and has troops of beaux.” 

“ Most of whom are probably aware,” remarked Mr. Petran- 
eourt, “ that she will have plenty of money one of tho.se days.” 

Emily’s attention was by this time attracted. She had been 
conversing with Ellen Gryseworth, but now turned to ask Ger¬ 
trude if they were speaking of Isabel Clinton. 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Jeremy, taking upon himself to reply, “and 
if rfie were not the rudest girl in the world, my dear, you would 
not have remained so long in ignorance of her having been here.” 

Emily forbore to make any comment. It did not surprise her 
to hear that the Clintons had returned home, as they had separ¬ 
ated from the Grahams soon after the latter went abroad, and she 
had since heard nothing of their movements ; nor was she aston¬ 
ished at any degree at incivility from one who sometimes seemed 
ignorant of the most common rules of politeness. Gertrude was 
silent also ; but she burned inwardly, as she always did, at any 
slights being offered to the gentle Emily. 

Gertrude and Dr. Jeremy were always among the earliest 
morning visitors at the spring. The doctor enjoyed drinking the 
water at this hour; and, as Gertrude was an early riser and fond 
ul' walking before breakfast, he made it a point that she should 
acoompany him, partake of the beverage of which he was him¬ 
self so fond, and afterwards join him in brisk pedestrian exercise 
until near the hour of the morning meal, which was as early as 
Mrs. Jeremy or Emily cared to have their slumbers disturbed. 

On the morning succeeding the evening of which we have been 
speaking they had as usual presented themselves at the spring. 
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Gertrude had gratified the doctor, and made a martyr of hersfelf, 
by imbibing a tumbler-full of a water which she found very un¬ 
palatable ; and he having quaffed his seventh glass, they had 
both proceeded some distance on one more walk around the 
grounds, when he suddenly missed his cane, and, believing that 
he had left it at the spring, declared his intention to return and 
look for it. 

Gertrude would have gone back also, but, as there might be 
some difficulty and delay in recovering it, he insisted upon her 
continuing her walk in the direction of the circul^ railway, 
promi.sing to come round the other way and meet hen She had 
proceeded some little distance, and was walking thoughtfully 
along, when, at an abrupt winding in the path, she observed a 
couple approaching her, — a young lady leaning on the arm of a 
gentleman. A straw hat partly concealed the face of the latter, 
but in the former she at once recognized Belle Clinton. It was 
equally evident, too, that Belle saw Gertrude, and knew her, but 
did not mean to acknowledge her acquaintance; for, after the 
first glance, she kept her eyes obstinately fixed either upon her 
companion or the ground. This conduct did not disturb Ger¬ 
trude in the lea.st; .Belle could not feel more indifferent about 
the acquaintance than she did; but, being thus saved the neces¬ 
sity of awaiting and returning any salutation from that quarter, 
she naturally bestowed her passing glancejppon the gentleman 
who accompanied Miss Clinton. He looked up at the same in-. 
stant, fixed his full gray eyes upon her, with merely that carelesa 
look, however, with which one stranger regards another, then, 
turning as carelessly away, made some slight remark to his com¬ 
panion. 

They pass on. They have gone some steps, — but Gertrude 
stands fixed to the spot. She feels a great throbbing at her heart. 
She knows that look, that voice, as well as if she had seen and 
heard them yesterday. Could Gertrude forget Willie Sullivan 1 

But he has forgotten her. Shall she run after him, and stop 
him, and catch both his hands in hers, and compel him to see, and 
know, and speak to her ? She started one step forward in the 
direction he had taken, then suddenly paused and hesitated. A. 
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crowd of emotions choked, blinded, suffocated her, and while she 
wrestled with them and they with her, he turned the corner and 
passed out of sight. She covered her face with her hands (al¬ 
ways her first impulse in moments of distress), and leaned against 
a tree. 

It was Willie. There was no doubt of that; but not her 
Willie, — the boy Willie. It was true, time had added but little 
to his height or breadth of figure, for he was a well-grown youth 
when he went away. _ But six years of Eastern life, including no 
small amouj^ of travel, care, exposure and suffering, had done 
the work that twice that time would ordinarily have accom¬ 
plished. 

The fresh complexion of the boy had given place to the paler, 
beard-darkened and somewhat sun-browned tints that mark a 
ripened manhood ; the joyous eye had a deeper cast of thought, 
the elastic step a more firm and measured tread; while the beam¬ 
ing, sunny expression of countenance had given place to a certain 
grave and composed look, which marked his features when in 
repose. 

The winning attractiveness of the boy, however, had but given 
place to equal, if not superior qualities in the man, who was still 
eminently handsome, and gifted with that inborn and natural 
grace and ea.se of deportment which win universal remark and 
commendation. Th<#)road, open forehead, the lines of mild but 
firm decision about the mouth, the frank, fearless manner, were as 
marked as ever, and were alone sufficient to betray his identity to 
one upon whose memory these, and all his other characteristics, 
were indelibly stamped; and Gertrude needed not the sound of 
his well-known voice, though that, too, at the same moment fell 
upon her ear, to proclaim at once to her beating hearfcthat Willie 
Sullivan had met her face to face, had passed on, and that she 
was left alone, unrecognized, unknown, and, to all appearance, 
unthought of and uncared for! 

For a time, this bitter thought, “ He does not know mo,” was 
alone present to her mind; it filled and engrossed her entire im¬ 
agination, and sent a thrill of surprise and agony through her 
whole frame. She did not stop to reflect upon the fact that she 
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xras but a child when she parted from him, and that the change in 
her appearance must be immense. Far less did it occur to her 
to congratulate herself upon a transformation every shade of 
which had been to her a proportionate improvement and advan¬ 
tage. The one painful idea, that she was forgotten and lost, as 
it were, to the dear friend of her childhood, obliterated every 
other recollection. Had they both been children, as in tlie 
earlier days of their brother and sister hood, it would have been 
easy, and but natural, to dart forward, overtake, and claim him. 
Hut time, in the changes it had wrought, had buildup a huge 
l)arrior between them. Gertrude was a woman now, with all a 
woman’.s pride; and delicacy and maiden modesty deterred her 
from the course which impulse and old affection prompted. 
Other feelings, too, soon crowded into her mind, in confused and 
mingled array. Why was Willie here, and with Isabel Clinton 
leaning on his arm ? How came he on this side the ocean ? and 
how happened it that ho had not immediately sought herself, the 
earliest, and, as she had supposed, almost the only friend he had 
left to welcome him back to his native land ? Why had he not 
written and warned her of his coming ? How should she account 
for his strange silence, and the still stranger circumstance of his 
hurrying at once to the haunts of fashion, without once visiting 
the city of his birth, and the sister of his adoption ? 

Question after question, and doubt followktg doubt, rushed into 
her mind so confusedly, that she could not reflect, could not come 
to any conclusion in the matter. She could only feel and weep; 
and, giving way to her overpowering emotion, she burst into a 
flood of teafs. 

Poor child! It was so different a meeting from what she 
had imagined and expected! For the six years that she had been 
growing into womanhood, it had been the dream of her waking 
hours, and had come as a beautifhl though transient reality to 
her happy sleep. He could hardly have presented himself at 
any hour of the day or night, scarcely in any disguise, that would 
not have been foreseen and anticipated. He could have used no 
form of greeting that had not akeady rung in the eare of her 
fancy; he could bestow upon her no look that would not 
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familiar. What Willie would say when he first saw her, wliat 
he would do to express his delight, the questions he would ask, 
the exolamations he would utter and the corresponding replies 
on her part, the happiness of them both (lately sobered and sub¬ 
dued to her imagination by the thought of the dear dei)arted ones 
they had both loved so well),— all this had been rehearsed by 
Gertrude again and again, in every new instance taking some 
new form, or varied by some additional circumstance. 

But, among all her vi.sion.s, there had been none whitsh in the 
least approached the reality of thi.s painful experience thiit had 
suddenly plunged her into disappointment and sorrow, lier dark¬ 
est dreams had never pictured a meeting so chilling; her most 
fearful forebodings (and she iiad of late had niapy) had never 
prefigured anything so heart-rending as this st^emingly total 
annihilation of all the sweet and cherished relations that had 
subsisted between herself and the long-al)sent and exiled wan¬ 
derer. 

No wonder, then, that she forgot the place, the time, every¬ 
thing but her own overwhelming grief; and that, as she stood 
leaning against the old tree, her chest heaved with sobs too deep 
for utterance, and great tears trickled from her ej'os, and between 
the little taper fingers that vainly sought to hide her disturbed 
countenance. 

She was startled firom her position by the sound of an approach¬ 
ing footstep. Hastily starting forward, without looking to the 
direction from which it came, and throwing a lace veil (which, 
as the day was warm, was the only protection she wore upon her 
nead) in such a manner as to hide her face, she wiped away her 
fast-flowing tears, and hastened on, to avoid being overtaken and 
observed by any of the numerous strangers who frequepted the 
grounds at this hour. 

Half-blinded, however, by the thick folds of the veil, and her 
sight rendered still dimmer by the tears which continued to fill 
ner eyes, she was scarcely conscious of the unsteady course she 
was pursuing, when suddenly a loud, whizzing noise, close to 
ner ears, frightened and confused her so that she knew not which 
Hray to turn; nor had she time to take a single step; for, at the 
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BMiM instant, an arm was euddenlj flung round her waist, she 
was forcibly lifted from her feet with as much ease and light¬ 
ness as if she had been a little child, and, before she was conscious 
what was taking place, found herself detained and supported by 
the same strong arm, while just in front of her a little hand-car 
containing two persons was whirling by at full speed. One step 
more, and she would have reached the track of the miniature rail¬ 
way, and been exposed to serious, perhaps fatal injury, from the 
rapidly-moving vehicle. Flinging back her veil, she at once per¬ 
ceived her fortunate escape; and, being at the same moment 
released from the firm grasp of her rescuer, she turned upon 
him a half-confused, half-grateful face, whose disturbed expres¬ 
sion was much.enhanced by her previous excitement and tears. 

Mr. Phillips—for it was he—looked upon her in the most tender 
and pitying manner. “Poor child!” said he, soothingly, at the 
same time drawing her arm through his, “ you were very much 
frightened. Here, sit down upon this bench; ” and he would 
have drawn her towards a seat, but she shook her head, and sig¬ 
nified by a movement her wish to proceed towards the hotel. 
She could not speak; the kindness of his look and voice only 
served to increase her trouble, and rob her of the power to artic¬ 
ulate. 

So he walked on in perfect silence, supporting her, however, 
with the greatest care, and bestowing upon her many an anxious 
glance. At last, making a great effort to recover her calmness, 
she partially succeeded, — so much so that he ventured to speak 
again, and asked, “ Did J frighten you ? ” 

“ You ? ” replied she, in a low, and somewhat unsteady voice. 
“ 0, no ! you are very kind.” 

“ I an} sorry you are so disturbed,” said he; “ those little oars 
are troublesome things ; I wish they’d put a stop to them.” 

“ The car ? ” said Gertrude, in an absent way. “ O, yes, I 
forgot.” 

“ You are a little nervous, I fear; can’t you get Dr. Jeremy 
to prescribe for you ? ” 

“ The doctor! He went back for his cane, I believe.” ’ 

Mr. Phillips saw that she was bewildered, obtuse he knew shA. 
32 
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never was; for, within the last few days, his acquaintance with 
her had grown and ripened by frequent intercourse. He forbore 
any attempt at conversation; and they continued their walk to 
the hotel without another word. Just before leaving her, how¬ 
ever, he said, in a tone of the deepest interest, as he held her 
hand for a moment at parting, “ Can I dd anything for you ? 
Can I help you ? ” 

• Gertrude looked up at him. She saw at once, from his coun¬ 
tenance, that he understood and realized that she was unhappy, 
not nervous. Her eyes thanked him as they again glistened 
behind a shower of tears. “ No, no,” gasped she, “ but you are 
very good; ” and she hastened into the hou.se, leaving him stand¬ 
ing for more than a minute in the spot where she had left him, 
gazing at the ^door by which she had disappeared, as if she were 
still in sight, and he were watching her. 

Gertrude’s first thought, after parting from Mr. Phillips and 
gaining the shelter of the hotel, was, how she might best couecul 
from all her friends, and especially from Miss Graham, any 
knowledge of the load of grief she was sustaining. That she 
would receive sympathy and comfort from Kinily there could 
bo no doubt ; but, in jiroportion as she loved and re.specteil her 
benefactress, did she shrink, with jealous seusltivene.ss, from any 
disclosure which was calculated to le.ssen Willie Sullivan in the 
estimation of one in whoso opinion she was anxious that he 
should sustain the high place to which her own praises hud 
exalted him. 

The chief knowledge that Emily had of Willie was deriveil 
from Gertrude, and with a mingled feeling of tenderness for him 
and pride on her own account did the latter dread to disclose the 
fact that he had returned after so many years of absence, that 
she had met him in the public walks of Saratoga, and that he 
had passed her carelessly by. 

The possibility naturally presented itself to her mind that ho 
hod indeed visited Boston, sought her, and, learning where she 
might bo found, had come hither purposely to see her; nor, on 
calm reflection, did this supposition seem contradicted by his 
filing, on a mere casnal glance, to recognize her; for she could 
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not be ignorant or insensible of the vasst change which had tiken 
place both in her face and figure. But the ray of hope which 
this thought called up was quickly dissipated by the recollection 
of a letter received the previous evening from Mrs. Ellis (now 
acting as housekeeper at Dr. Jeremy’s), which would certainly 
have mentioned the arrival of so important a visitor. There was, 
however, the still fiirther possibility that this arrival might have 
taken place since the date of Mrs. Ellis* concise epistle, and that 
Willie might have but just reached his destination, and not yet 
had time to discover her temporary place of abode. Though the 
leisurely manner in which he was escorting Miss Clinton on her 
morning walk seemed to contradict the supposition, Gertrude, 
clinging fondly to this frail hope, and believing that the rest of 
the day would not pass without his presenting himself at the 
hotel, determined to concentrate all her energies in the effort to 
maintain her usual composure, at least until her fears should 
become certainties. 

It was very hard for her to appear as usual, and elude the 
vigilance of the affectionate and careful Emily, who, always 
deeply conscious of her responsibility towards her young charge, 
and fearful lest, owing to her blindness, she might often be an 
insufficient protection to one of so ardent and excitable a tem¬ 
perament, was keenly alive to every sensation and emotion expe¬ 
rienced by Gertrude, especially to any fluctuation in her usually 
cheerful spirits. 

And Gertrude’s spirits, even when she had armed herself with 
confidence and hope by the encouraging thought that Willie 
would yet prove faithful to his old friendship, could not but be 
sorely depressed by the consciousness now forced upon her that 
he could no longer be to her as he had once been; that they could 
never meet on the same footing on which they had parted; that 
he was a man of the world now, with new relations, new cares, 
new interests; and that she had been deceiving herself) and labor¬ 
ing under a fond delusion, in cherishing the belief that in their 
case the laws of nature would be suspended, and time have no 
power to alter or modify the nature and extent of their mutual 
affection. There was something in the very circumstance of hed 
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'first meeting him in company with Isabel Clifittm which tended 
to impress her with this conviction. Isabel, of all people, one 
so essentially worldly, and with whom she had so little sympathy 
or congeniality ! True, she was the daughter of Willie’s early 
and generous employer, now the senior partner in the mercantile 
house to which he belonged, and would not only be likely to form 
his acquaintance, but would have an undoubted claim to every 
polite attention he might have it in his power to pay her ; but 
still Gertrude could not but feel a greater sense of estrange¬ 
ment, a chilling presentiment of sorrow, from seeing him thus 
familiarly associated with one who had invariably treated her 
with scorn and incivility. - 

There was but one thing for her to do, however; to call up all 
her self-command, bring pride even to her aid, and endeavor, in 
any event, to behave with serenity and composure. The very 
fear that one keen and searching pair of eyes had already jiene- 
trated her secret so far as to discover that she was afflicted in 
some form or other served to put her still more upon her guard ; 
and she therefore compelle<l herself to enter the room where 
Emily was awaiting her, bid her a cheerful “ good-morning,” and 
assist, as usual, in the completion of her toilet. Her face still 
bore indications of recent tears ; but that Emily could not see, 
and by breakfast-time even they were effectually removed. 

Now, again, new trials awaited her ; for Dr. Jeremy, accord¬ 
ing to his promise, had, after recovering the mis.sing cane, gone 
to meet her in the direction agreed upon, and, finding her false 
to her appointment, and nowhere to be found among the grounds, 
was full of inquiries as to the path she had taken, and her 
reasons for giving him the slip. 

Now, for the first time, she recollected the doctor’s promise to 
rejoin her, and the stipulation that she should proceed in the 
path she was then following ; but, having, until these questions 
were put to her, quite forgotten the old gentleman, she was 
unprepared for a reply, blushed, and became very much confused. 
The truth was that when Gertrude heard Mr. Phillips approach¬ 
ing in the direction she should have taken, she, in her eagerness 

avoid meeting any one, took the oontnary path to that she had 
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been pursuing, and, after he joined her, retraced her steps to the 
hotel in the same way she had come, consequently eluding the 
search of the doctor. 

But, before she could plead any excuse, Ntitta Gryseworth 
came running up, evidently full of pleasantry and fim, ai^, lean¬ 
ing over Gertrude’s shoulder, said, in a whisper loud enough to 
be heard by all the little circle, who were being delayed on their 
way to breakfast by the doctor’s demand for an explanation, 

Gertrude, my dear, such affecting partings ought to be private; 
I wonder you allow them to take place directly at the door-step.” 

This remark did not lessen Gertrude’s discomfiture, which 
became extreme on Dr. Jeremy’s catching Netta by the arm, a.s 
she was about to run off, and insisting upon knowing her mean¬ 
ing, declaring that, he already had suspicions of Gertrude, and 
wanted to» know who she had been walking with. 

“ O, a certain tall young beau of hers, who stood gazing after 
her when she left him, until I began to fear the cruel creature 
had turned him into stone. What did you do to the poor man, 
Gertrude ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Gertrude. “ He saved me from being 
thrown down by the little rail-car, and afterwards walked home 
with me.” 

Gertrude answered seriously; she could have laughed and 
joked with Netta at any other time, but now her heart was too 
heavy. The doctor did not perceive her growing agitation, how¬ 
ever, and pushed the matter still further. 

“ Quite romantic ! imminent danger ! providential rescue! 
tete-a-tete walk home, carefully avoiding the old doctor, who 
might prove an interruption!—I understand ! ” 

Poor Gertrude, blushing scarlet and pitiably distressed, tried to 
offer some explanation, and stammered out, with a faltering voice, 
that she did not notice — she did n’t remember. 

Ellen Gryseworth gave her a scrutinizing glance, — Emily, an 
anxious one,— and Netta, half-pitying half-enjoying her confu¬ 
sion, dragged her off towards the breakfest-hall, saying, “ Never 
mind, Gertrude; it’s no such dreadful thing, after all.” 

She mjde a pretence of eating breakfast, but could not con® 

32* 
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her want of appetite, and was glad, when Eniilyhad finished her 
light repast, to accompany her to their own room, where, after 
relating circumstantially her escape from accident, and Mr. Phil¬ 
lips’ agency in that escape, she was permitted by her apparently 
satisfied hearer to sit down quietly and read aloud to her in a 
book lent them by that gentleman, to whom, however, owing to 
unfriendly fortune, no opportunity had ever yet occurred of 
introducing Emily. 

The whole morning passed away, and nothing was hoard from 
Willie. Every time a servant passed through the entry, Ger¬ 
trude was on the tiptoe of expectation; and on occasion of a tap 
at the door, such as occurred several times before dinner, sho 
trembled so that she could hardly lift the latch. There was no 
summons to the parlor, however, and by noon the feverish excite¬ 
ment of altcrnute expectation and disappointment had brought a 
deep flush into her face, and she experienced, what wa.s very 
unusual, symptoms of a severe headache. Conscious, however, 
of the wrong construction which would be sure to"be put upon 
her conduct, if, upon any plea whatever, she on this day absented 
herself from the dinner-table, she made the efibrt to dress with 
as much care as usual; and, us she passed up the hall to her scat, 
it was not strange that, though suffering herself, the rich glow 
that mantled her cheeks, and the brilliancy which excitement had 
given to her dark eye.s, attracted the notice of others beside Mr. 
Phillips, who, seated at some distance, continued, during the 
short time that he remained at the table, to observe her atten- 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

0*er the wraiig heart, from midnight’s breathless skj, 

Lone looks the pit^ of the Eternal Eje. 

New TiHOir. 

When Gertrude went to her room after dinner, which she did 
as soon as she had seen Emily comfortably established in the 
drawing-room in conversation with Madam Gryseworth, she 
found there a beautiful bouquet of the, choicest flowers, which 
the chamber-maid assured her she had been commissioned'to 
deliver to herself. She rightly imagined the source from whence 
they came, divined at once the motives of kindness and sympathy 
which had prompted the donor of so sweet and acceptable a gift, 
and felt that, if she must accept pity from any quarter, Mr. Phil¬ 
lips was one from whom she could more easily bear to receive it 
than from almost any other. 

Notwithstanding Netta's intimations, she did not for a moment 
suspect that any other motives than those of kindness and com¬ 
passion had instigated the offering of the beautiful flowers. Nor 
had she reason to do so; Mr. Phillips’ manner towards her was 
rather fatherly than lover-like, and though she began to-look 
upon him as a valuable friend, that was the only light in which 
she had ever thought of viewing him, or believed that he ever 
regarded her. She placed the flowers in water, returned to 
the parlor, and constrained herself to talk on indifferent subjects, 
until she was happily relieved by the breaking up of their circle, 
part to ride on horseback, part to take a drive, and the rest a 
nap. Among these last was Gertrude, who availed herself of 
her headache as an excuse to Emily for this unwonted indulgence 
But she could not sleep, and the day wore wearily on. 
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Evening oarae at last, and with it an urgent invitation to Ger¬ 
trude to accompany Dr. Gryseworth, his daughters, and the 
Petrwioourts, to a concert to be given at the United States Hotel. 
This she declined doing, and persisted in her refusal, in spite of 
every endeavor to shako her resolution. She felt that it would 
be impossible for her to undergo another such encounter as that 
of the morning,—she should be sure to betray herself; and 
now that the whole day had passed, and Willie, had made no 
attempt to see her, she felt that she would not, for the world, 
put herself in his way. and run the risk of being discov¬ 
ered and recognized by him in a crowded concert-room. No,— 
she would wait; she should see him soon, .at the latest, and 
under the present oirouinstances she should not know how to 
meet him ; she would preserve her incognito a little longer. 

So they all went without her, and many others from their hotel; 
and the parlor, being half-deserted, was very quiet,—a great relief 
to Gertrude's aching head and troubled mind. Later in the even¬ 
ing, an elderly man, a clergyman, had been introduced to Emily, 
and was talking with her; Madam Gryseworth and Dr. Jeremy 
were entertaining each other, Mrs. Jeremy was nodding, and Ger¬ 
trude, believing that she should not lie missed, was gliding out of 
the room to go and sit a while by herself in the moonlight, when 
she met Mr. Phillips in the hall. 

“ What are you here all alone for ? ” asked he. “ Why did n’t 
you go to the concert ? ” 

“ I have a headache," 

“ I saw you had, at dinner. Is it no better ? ” 

“ No. I believe not.” 

Come and walk with me on the piuza a little while. It will 
do you good." 

She went; and he talked very entertainingly to her, told her 
a great many arousing anecdotes, succeeded in making her smile, 
and even laugh, and seemed very much pleased at having done 
so. He related many amusing things, ho had seen and heard 
since he had been staying at Saratoga in the character of a spec¬ 
tator, and ended by asking her if she did n’t think it was a heart¬ 
less show. 
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The question took Gertrude by surprise. She asked his mean* 
ing. 

“ Don’t you think there is something very ridiculous in so many 
thousand people coming here to enjoy themselves ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Gertrude; “ but it has not seemed 
so to me. I think it’s an excellent thing for those who do enjoy 
themselves.” 

“ And how many do ? ” 

“ The greater part, I suppose.” 

“ Pshaw ! no, they don’t. More than half go away miserable, 
and nearly all the rest di&satisfied.” 

“ Do you think so ? Now, I thought the charm of the place 
was seeing so many happy faces; they have nearly all looked 
happy to me.” 

“ 0, that’s all on the surface, and, if yon ’ll notice, those who 
look happy one day are wretched enough the next. Yours was 
one of the happy laces yesterday, but it is n’t to-day, my poor 
child.” 

Then, perceiving that his remark caused the hand which rested 
on his arm to tremble, while the, eyes wfiich had* been attentively 
raise# to his suddenly fell, and hid themselves under their long 
lashes, he continued. “ However, we will trust soon to see it as 
bright as ever. But they should not have brought you here, 
Catskill Mountain was a fitter place for your lively imagination 
and reflecting mind; a sensitive nature should not be exposed to 
all the shafts' of malice, envy and ill-will, it iswure to encounter 
in one of these crowded resorts of selfish, base and cruel hu¬ 
manity.” 

“ O! ” exclaimed Gertrude, at once comprehending that Mr. 
PhiU'ips suspected her to be smarting under some neglect, feeling 
of wounded pride, or, perhaps, serious injury; “you speak 
harshly; all are not selfish, all are not unkind.” 

“ Ah ! you are young, and full of &i<h; trust whom you oan, 
and as long as you oan. I trust no one.” 

“ No one! Is there none, then, in the whole world, whom you 
love and confide in ? ” 
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“ Scarcely; certainly not more than one. Whom should I 
trtist ? ” 

“ The good, tho pure, the truly great.” 

“ And who are they ? How shall wo distinguish them ? I tell 
you, my young friend, that in my experience — and it has been 
rich, ay, very rich,”—and he set his teeth spoke with bitter¬ 
ness, — “ the so-called good, the honorable, the upright man, has 
proved but the varnished hypocrite, the highly-finished and polished 
sinner. Yes,” continued he, his voice growing deeper, his manner 
more excited as he spoke, “ I can think of one, a respectable man, 
one of your first men, yes, and a church-member, whose hardness, 
injustice and cruelty, made my life what it has beeif—a dc.sert, a 
blank, or worse than that; and I can think of another, an oldi 
rough, intem[)erate sailor, over whose head a day never pas.sed 
that he did not take the name of his God in vain, who hod, never¬ 
theless, at the bottom of his heart, a drop of such pure, unsullied 
e^nce of virtue as could not be distilled from the souls of ten 
thou-sand of your polished rogues. Which, then, shall I trust, 
—the good, religious men, or the low, profane and abject ones?” 

“ Trust in goodness, wfierevor it be found,” answered Gertrude. 
“ But, 0, trust all, rather than none." 

“ Your world, your religion, draws a closer line.” 

“ Call it not vty world, or my religion,” said Gertrude. “ I 
know of no such line. I know of no religion but that of the heart. 
Christ died for us all alike, and, since few souls are so sunk in sin 
that they do not aetain some spark of virtue and trhth, who shall 
say in how many a light will at last spring up, by aid of which 
they may find their way to God ? ” 

“ You are a good child, and full of hope and charity,” said Mr. 
Phillips, pressing her arm closely to his side. ” I will try and 
have faith in you. But, see! our friends have returned from the 
concert. Let us. go and meet them.” 

They had had a delightful time; Alboni had excelled herself, 
and they were so sorry Gertrude did not go. “ But perhaps,” 
whispered Netta, “you have enjoyed yourself more at home.” 
She half repented of the sly intimation, even before the words 
had escaped her; for Gertrude, as she stood leaning unconcernedly 
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Upon Mr. Phillips’ arm, looked so innocent of conlhSon or em¬ 
barrassment, that her very manner refuted Netta’s suspicions. 

“ Miss Clinton was there,” continued Netta, “ and looked beau¬ 
tifully. She had a crowd of gentlemen about her; but did n’t 
you notice (and she turned to Mrs. Petrancourt) that one 
seemed to meet wilji such marked favor that I wonder the rest 
were not discouraged. 1 mean that tall, handsome young man, 
who waited upon her into the hall, and went out soon after. She 
devoted herself to him while he stayed.” 

“ It was the same one, was it not,” asked Ellen, “ who after¬ 
wards, towards the close of the concert, came in and stood leaning 
against the wall for some minutes ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Netta; “but he only waited for Alboni to 
finish singing, and then, approaching Miss Clinton, leaned over and 
whispered a word or two in her ear. After that she got up, left 
her seat, and they both went ofiT, rather to the mortification of the 
other gentlemen. I noticed them pass by the window where we 
sat, and walk across the grounds together.” 

Yes, just in the midst of that beautiful piece from Lucia,” 
said Ellen. “ How could they go away ? ” 

“ 0, it is not strange, under the circumstances,” said- Mr. 
Petrancourt, “ thal(^ Miss Clinton should prefer a walk with Mr. 
Sullivan to the best music in the world.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Netta. “ Is he very agreeable ? Is he sup¬ 
posed to be the favored one ? ” 

“ I should think there was no doubt of it,” answered Mr. 
Petrancourt. “ I believe it is generally thought to be an engage¬ 
ment. He was in Paris with them during the spring, and they 
ail came home in the same steamer. Everybody knows it is the 
wish of Mr. Clinton’s heart, and Miss Isabel makes no secret of 
her preference.” 

0, certainly,” interposed Mrs. Petrancourt; “ it is an under¬ 
stood thing. I heard it spoken of by two or three persons this 
evening.” 

What became of Gertrude, all this time ? Could she, who for 
six years had nursed the fond idea that to Willie she was and 
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should still ooDtioue to be, all in all, — could she stand patientlj 
by, and hear him thus disposed of and given to another ? 

She did do it; not consciously, however, for her head swum 
round, and she would have fallen but for the firm support of Mr. 
Phillips, who held her arm so tightly that though he felt, the 
rest could not see, how she trembled. Fortunately, too, none but 
he thought of noticing her blanched face; and, as she stood some¬ 
what in the shadow, he alone, fully aware of her agitation, wa.s 
watching the strained and eager eyes, the parted and rigid lips, 
the death-like pallor of her countenance. 

Standing there with her heart boating like a heavy drum, and 
almost believing herself in a horrid dream, she listened attentively, 
heard and comprehended every word. She could not, however, 
have spoken or moved for her life, and in an instant more acci¬ 
dent might have betrayed her excited and almost alarming condi¬ 
tion. But Mr. Phillips acted, spoke and moved for her, and she 
was spared an exposure from which her delicate and sensitive 
spirit would have shrunk indeed. 

“ Mr. Sullivan ! ” said he. “ Ah ! a fine fellow I know him. 
Miss Gertrude, I must tell you an anecdote about that young 
man; ” and, moving forward in the direction in which they had 
been walking when they met the party from the concert, he made 
as if they were still intending to prolong their promenade, — a 
promenade, however, in which he wa.s the only walker, lor Ger¬ 
trude was literally borne upon his arm, until the rest of the 
company, who started at the same moment for tho parlor, were 
hid within its shelter, and he and his companion were left tlie sole 
occupants of that portion of the piazza. 

Until then' he proceeded with his story, and wont so far as to 
relate that he and Mr. Sullivan were, a few years previous, trav¬ 
elling together across an Arabian desert, when the latter proved 
of signal service in saving him from a sudden attack by a wandering 
tribe of Bedouins. By tho time he had thus opened his narration, 
he perceived tliat all danger of observation was passed, and hesitat¬ 
ed not to stop abruptly, and, without ceremony or apology, place 
her in an arm-chair which stood conveniently near. “ Sit here,” 
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said he, “ whSc I go and bring you a glass of water.” He then 
wrapped her mantle tightly about her, and walked quickly away. 

O, how Gertrude thanked him in her heart for thus consider¬ 
ately leaving her, and giving her time to recover herself! It was 
the most judicious thing he could have done, and the kindest. 
He saw that she would not faint, and knew that left alone she 
would soon rally her powers; perhaps be deceived by the idea 
that even he was only half aware of her agitation, and wholly 
ignorant ol its cause. 

He was gone some minutes, and when he returned she was per¬ 
fectly calm. She tasted the water, but he did not urge her to 
drink it ; he know she did not require it. “ I have kept you out 
too long,” said he; “ come, you had better go in now.” 

She rose; he put her arm once more through his, guided her 
feeble steps to a window which opened into hers and Emily’s 
room, and then, pausing a moment, said, in a meaning tone, at the 
same time enforcing his words by the fixed glance of his piercing 
eye, “ You exhort me. Miss Gertrude, to have faith in every¬ 
body ; but I bid you, all inexperienced as you are, to beware lest 
you believe too much. Where you have good foundation for con¬ 
fidence, abide by it, if you can, firmly and bravely; but trust 
nothing which you have not fairly tested, and, especially, rest as¬ 
sured that the idle gossip of a place like this is utterly unworthy 
of credit. Good-night.” 

What an utter revulsion of feeling these words occasioned Ger¬ 
trude ! They came to her with all the force of a prophecy, and 
struck deep into her heart. Was there not wisdom in the stran¬ 
ger’s counsel ? It was true, she thought, that he spoke merely 
such simple axioms as a long experience of the world might dic¬ 
tate ; but how forcible, in her case, was their application ! Had 
not she, blindly yielding to her gloomy presentiments and fears, 
been willing to lend a too ready ear to the whisperings of her own 
jealous imagination, and a too credulous one to the idle rep'orts of 
others, while in reality she had proved a traitor to a more noble 
trust ? Who, during the many years she had known him, could 
have proved himself more worthy of confidence than Willie ? 
Had ho not, from his boyhood, been exemplary in every virtue, 
83 
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superior to every meanness and every form of vice ? Had lie 
not in-his early youth forsaken all that he held most dear, to toil 
and labor beneath an Indian sun, that he might provide comforts 
and luxuri^ for those whose support he eagerly took ujtoii him¬ 
self? Had he not ever proved honorable, high-minded, sincere 
and warm of heart ? Above all, had ho not been imbuctl from 
his infancy with the highest and purest of Christian principles? 

He had, indeed, been all this ; and while Gertrude called it to 
mind, and dwelt upon each phase of his consistent course, she 
could not fail to remember, too, that Willie, whether as the gen¬ 
erous, kind-hearted boy, the adventurous, energetic youth, the 
successful, respected, yet sorrow-tried man, had ever manifested 
towards herself the same deep, ardent, enthusiastic attachment. 
The love which he had shown for her in her childhood, and during 
that period when, though still a child, she labored under the full- 
grown care and sorrow entailed upon her by Uncle True’s sickness 
and death, had seemed to grow and deepen in every successive day, 
month and year, of their separation. 

During their long and regular correspondence, no letter had 
come from "Willie that did not breathe the same spirit of devoted 
affection for Gertrude, — an exclusive affection, in which there 
could be no rivalship. All his thoughts of homo and future 
happy days weie inseparably associated with her ; and although 
Mrs. Sullivan, with that instinctive reserve which was one of her 
characteristics, never broached the subject to Gertrude, her wholo 
treatment of the latter sufficiently evinced tliat to her mind the 
event of her future union with her son was a thing certain. The 
bold declaration on Willie’s part, conveyed in the letter received 
by Gertrude soon after his mother’s death, that his hopes, his 
prayers, his labors, were now all for her, was not a more convinc¬ 
ing proof of the tender light in which he regarded her than all 
their previous intercourse had been. 

Should Gertrude, then, distrust him ? Should she at once set 
aside all past evidences of his worth, and give ready creilence 
to his prompt desertion of his early friend ? No ! she resolved 
immediately to banish the unworthy thought; to oherisb still the 
firm belief that some explanation would shortly offer itself, which 
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would yet satisfy her aching heart. Until then, she would trust 
him; bravely and firmly too would she trust, for her confidence 
was not without foundation. 

As she made this heroic resolve, she lifted up her drooping 
head and gazed out into the night. The moon had.^ne down, 
and the sky was studded with stars, bright, clear and beautiful. 
Gertrude loved a starry night. It invigorated and strengthened 
her; and now, as she looked up, directly above her head stood 
the star she so much loved, — the star which she had once fondly 
fancied it was Uncle True’s blessed privilege to light for her. 
And, as in times long past these heavenly lights had spoken of 
comfort to her soul, she seemed now to hear ringing in her ears 
the familiar saying of the dear old man, “ Cheer up, birdie, for 
I’m of the ’pinion’t will all come out right at last.” 

Gertrude continued through the short remainder of the evening 
in an elevated frame of mind, which might almost be termed 
joyful; and, thus sustained, she was able to go back to the 
drawing-room for Emily, say good-night to her friends with a 
cheerful voice, and before midnight she sought her pillow and 
went quietly to sleep. 

This composed state of mind, however, was partlj the result of 
strong excitement, and therefore could not last. The next morn¬ 
ing found her once more yielding to depressed spirits, and the 
effort which she made to rise, dress and go to breakfast, was 
almost .mechanical. She excused herself from her customary 
walk with the doctor, for to that she felt quite unequal. Her 
first wLsh was to leave Saratoga; she longed to go home, to be in 
a quiet place, where so many eyes would not be upon her; and 
when the doctor came in with the letters which had arrived by 
the early mail, she looked at them so eagerly that he observed it, 
and said, smilingly, “ None for you, Gerty ; but one for EmUy, 
which is the next best thing, I suppose.” 

To Gertrude this was the eery best thing, for it was a long- 
expected letter from Mr. Graham, which would probably mention 
the time of his return from abroad, and consequently determine 
the continuance of her own and Emily’s visit at Saratoga. 

To their astonishment, he had already arrived in New York, 
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and desired them to join him there the followin'; day. (icrtrude 
could hardly conceal her satisfaction, which was, however, if 
noticed by her friends, merely attributed to the jilea.sure she 
probably felt at the return of Mr. and Mrs. tiraham ; and Emily, 
really delighted at the prospect of .so sQon meeting her father, lo 
whom she was fondly attached, was eager to commence prepar¬ 
ations for leaving. 

They therefore retired to their own room, and Gertrude's time 
until dinner was fully occupied in the business of i)ackin!r. 
Throughout the whole of the previous day she had been anxiously 
hoping that Willie would make his appearance at their hotel; 
now, on the contrary, she as earnestly dreaded such an event. 
To meet him in so jiublie a manner too as must here be inevitable, 
would, under her prc.sent state of feelings, be insupportable ; slu' 
would infinitely prefer to be in Boston when he should first see 
and recognize her; and, if she tormented hersell' yesterday with 
the fear that he would not come, the dread that he might do so 
was a still greater cause of distress to her to-day. 

She was therefore relieved when, after dinner, Mr. Phillips 
kindly proposed a drive to-the lake. Dr. Gry.seworth and one of 
his daughters^bad, he assured Gertrude, agreed to take seat,s in a 
carriage which he had provided, and he hojicd .she would not 
refuse to occupy the fourth. As it was an hour when Emily 
would not refjtfte her presence, and she would thus be sure to 
avoid Willie, she gladly consented to the arrangement. 

They had been at the take nearly an hour. Dr. Gry.seworth 
and his daughter Ellen had been persuaded by a jiarty whom 
they met there to engage in bowling. Mr. Phillips and Gertrude 
had declined taking part, but stood for .some time looking on. 
The day, however, being warm, and the air in the building 
uncomfortably close, they had gone outside and seated them¬ 
selves on a bench at a little distance, to wait until the game was 
concluded. As they sat thus, surveying the beautiful sheet of 
water, now ro.sy red with the rays of the descending sun, a couple 
approached and took up a position near them. Mr. Phillips was 
quite screened from their observation by the trunk of a huge 
tree, and Gertrude sufficiently so to be unnoticed, though the 
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sudden paleness which overspread her face as they drew near 
was so marked as clearly to indicate that she saw and recognized 
William Sullivan and Isabel Clinton.' The words which they 
spoke, also, fell distinctly upon her ear. 

“ Shall I, then, be so much missed ? ” asked Isabel, looking 
earnestly in the face of her companion, who, with a serious air, 
was gazing out upon the water. 

“ Missed ! ” replied he, turning towards her, and speaking in a 
slightly-reproachful voice. “ How can it be otherwise ? Who 
can supply your place ? ” 

“ Hut II will be only two days.” 

“A short time, under ordinary circumstances,” said Willie, 
“but an eternity—He here checked himself, and made a 
sudden motion to proceed on their walk. 

Isabel followed him, saying, “ But you will wait here until my 
return ?” 

He again turned to reply, and this time the reproachful look 
which overspread his features was visible to Gertrude, as he said, 
with groat earnestness, “ Certainly ; can you doubt it ? ” 

The strange, fixed, unnatural expres.sion which took possession 
of Gertrude’s countenance as she listened to this conversation, to 
her so deeply fraught with meaning, was fearful to vritness. 

“ Gertrude ! ” exclaimed Mr. Phillips, after watching her for 
a moment. “ Gertrude, for heaven’s sake do no^ook so! Speak, 
G ertrude ! What is the matter ? ” 

But she did not turn her eyes, did not move a feature of that 
stony face; she evidently did not hear him. He took her hand. 
It was cold as marble. His face now wore an appearance of 
distress almost equal to her own; — great tears rushed to his 
eyes, and rolled down his checks. Once he stretched forth his 
arms, as if he would gladly clasp her to his bosom and soothe 
her like a little child, but with evident effort he repressed the 
emotion. “ Gertrude,” said he, at length, leaning forward and 
fixing his eyes full upon hers, “ what have these people done to 
you ? Why do you care for them ? If that young man has injured 
you, — the rascal! — he shall answer for it; " and he sprung to 
his feet. 


33* 
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The words and the action brought Gertrude to herself. " No, 
no! ” said she, “ he is not that. ■ I am better now. Do not 
speak of it; don’t tell,” and she looked anxiously in the direction 
of the bowling-alley. “ I am a great deal better.” And, to his 
astonishment, — for the fearful, rigid look upon her face had 
frightened him, — she rose with perfect composure, and proi)os( d 
going home. 

He accompanied her silently, and before they were half-way 
up the hill where they had left the carriage, they were over¬ 
taken by the rest of their party, and, in a few mopents, were 
driving towards Saratoga. 

During the whole drive and the evening which followed Ger¬ 
trude preserved this same rigid, unnatur?! composure. Once or 
twice before they reached the hotel Dr. Gryseworth asked her 
if she felt ill, and Mr. Phillips turned many an anxious glance 
towards her. The very tones of her voice were constrained, — so 
much so that Emily, on her reaching the house, inquired, at once, 
“ What is the matter, my dear child ? ” 

But she declared herself quite well, and went through all the 
duties and proprieties of- the evening, bidding farewell to many 
of her ftiends, and when she parted from the Gryseworths 
arranging to sec them again in the morning. 

To the careless eye, Emily was the more troubled of the two; 
for Emily couf!! not bo deceived, and reflected back, in her whole 
demeanor, the better-concealed suflferings of Gertrude. Gertrude 
neither knew at the time, nor could afterwards recall, one-half of 
the occurrences of that evening. She never could understand 
what it was that sustained her, and enabled her, half uncon¬ 
sciously, to perform her part in them. IIow she so successfully 
concealed the misery she was enduring she never could com¬ 
prehend or explain. She remembered it only as if it had all 
been a dream. 

Not until the still hours of the night, when Emily appeared 
to be soundly sleeping by her side, did she venture for an instant 
to loosen the iron bands of restraint which she had imposed upon 
herself; but then, the barrier removed, the pent-up torrent of 
her grief burst forth without check or hindrance. She rose from 
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her bed, and, burying her faee in the cushions of a low couch 
which stood near the window, gave herself up to blessed tears, 
every drop of which was a relief to her aching soul. Since her 
early childhood she had never indulged so long and unrestrained 
a fit of weeping; and, the heaving of her phest, and the deep 
sobs she uttered, proved the depth of her agony. All other sor¬ 
rows had found her in a great degree fortified and prepared, 
armed with religious trust and encouraged by a holy hope ; but 
beneath this sudden and unlooked-for blow she bent, staggered 
and shrunk, as the sapling of a summer’s growth heaves and 
trembles beneath the wintry blast. 

Tliat Willie was faithless to his first love she could not now 
feel a shadow of doibt; and with this conviction she realized 
that the prop and stay of her life had fallen. Uncle True and 
Mrs. Sullivan were both her benefactors, and Emily was still a 
dear and steadfast friend; but all of these had been more or less 
dependent upon Gertrude, and, although she could ever repose in 
the assurance of their love, two had long before they passed 
away come to lean wholly upon her youthful arm, and the other, 
the last one left, not only trusted to her to guide her uncertain 
steps, but those steps were evidently now tending #wnwards to 
the grave. 

Upon whom, then, should Gertrude lean ? To whom should she 
look as the staff of her young and inexperienced*We ? To whom 
could she, with confidence, turn for counsel, protection, support 
and love ? To whom but Willie ? And Willie had given his 
heart to another, — and Gertrude would soon be left alone! 

No wonder, then, that she wept as the broken-hearted weep; 
wept until the fountain of her tears was dry, and shp felt herself 
sick, faint and exhausted. And now she rose, approached the 
window, flung back from her forehead the heavy folds of her long 
hair, leaned out, and from the breath of the cool ni^t-breeze 
drank in a refreshing influence. Her soul grew calmer, as, with 
her eyes fixed upon the bright lights which shone so sweetly and 
calmly down, she seemed to commune with holy things. Once 
more they seemed to compassionate her, and, as in the days of 
her lonely childhood, to whil^per, “ Gerty ! — Gerty ! — poor little 
Gerty! ” 
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Softened and touched by their pitying glansc, she gradually 
sunk upon her knees; her uplifted face, her clasped hands, the 
sweet expression of resignation now gradually creeping over her 
countenance, all gave evidence that, as on the occasion of her 
first silent prayer to the then unknown God, her now enlightened 
soul was holding deep communion with its Maker, and once more 
her spirit was uttering the simple words, “ Here am I, Lord ! ” 

O, blessed religion which can sustain the heart in such an hour 
as this! O, blessed faith and trust, which, when earthly sujiport 
fails us, and our strongest earthly stay proves but a rope of sand, 
lifts the soul above all other need, and clasps it to the bosom of its 
God! 

And now a gentle hand is laid upon h^r head. She turns and 
sees Emily, whom she had believed to be asleep, but from whom 
anxiety had eficctually banished slumber, and who, with fears 
redoubled by the sobs which Gertrude could not wholly repress, 
is standing by her side. 

“ Gertrude,” said she, in a grieved tone, “ are you in trouble, 
and did you seek to hide it from me ? Do not turn from me, 
Gertrude!” and, throwing her arms around her,she drew her head 
close to her bosom, and whispered, “Tell me all, my darling! 
What is tit matter with my poor child ? ” 

And Gertrude unburdened her heart to Emily, disclosing to 
her attentive oar the confes.sipn of the only secret she had ever 
kept from her; and Emily wept as she listened, and when Ger¬ 
trude had finished she pressed her again and again to her heart, 
exclaiming, as she did so, with an excitement of tone and manner 
which Gertrude had never before witnessed in the usually calm 
and placid blind girl, “ Strange, strange, that you, too. should 
be thus doomed ! O, Gertrude, my darling, wc may well weep 
together; but still, believe me, your sorrow is far less bitter than 
mine! ” 

And then, in the darkness of that midnight hour, was Gertrude’s 
confidence revHirded by<rtbe revelation of that tale of grief and 
woe which twenty years before bad blighted Emily’s youth, and 
which, notwithstanding the ^i^t of time, was still vivid to her 
recollection, casting over her life a^dark shadow, of which her 
blindness was but a single feature. 



CHAPTER XL. 

When, lo ! arrayed in robes of light, 

A nymph celestial came ; 

She cleared the mists that dimmed my sight — 

Religion was her name. 

She proved the chastisement dirine, 

And bade mo kiss tho rod; 

Siio taught this rebel heart of mine 
Submission to its God. Hannah Mobs. 

“ 1 WAS younger than you, Gertrude,” said she, “ when my trial 
came, and hardly tho same person in any respect that I have been 
since you first knew me. You are aware, perhaps, that my mother 
died when I was too young to retain any recollectioi^^ her; but 
my father soon married again, and in this step-par^R, whom I 
remember with as much tenderness as if she had been my own 
mother, I found a love and care which fully compensated for my 
loss. I can recall her now as she looked towards the latter part 
of her life, — a tall, delicate, feeble woman, with a very sweet, 
but.rather sad face. She was a widow when my father married 
her, and had one son, who became at once my sole companion, 
the partner of all my youthful pleasures. You told me, many 
years ago, that I could not imagine how much you loved Willie, 
and I was then on tho point of confiding to you a part of my 
early history, and convincing you that my own experience might 
well have taught me how to understand such a love; but I 
chocked myself, for you were too young then to bAurdened with 
the knowledge of so sad a story as mine, and I kept silent. How 
dear my young playmate became to me, no words can express. 
The office which each filled, the influence which each of us exert¬ 
ed upon tho other, was such as to create mutual dependence; for, 
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though his was the leading spirit, the strong and determined will, 
and I was ever submissive to a rule which to my casily-iiifluoiieed 
nature was never irksome, there was one respect in which niy bold 
young protector and ruler ever looked to me for aid and supjiort. 
It was to act as mediator between him and my father ; for, wliilc 
the boy was almost an idol to his mother, he was ever treated 
with coldness and distrust by my father, who never understood 
or appreciated his many noble qualities, but seemed always to 
regard him with an eye of suspicion and dislike. To iny suppli¬ 
cating look,s and entreating words, however, he ever lent a willing 
ear, and all my eloquence was sure to be at the service of my 
companion when he had a favor to obtain or an excuse to plead. 

“ That my father’s sternness towards her .son was a groat cause 
of unhappiness to our mother, I can have no doubt; for I well 
remember the anxiety with which she strove to conceal bis faults 
and misdemeanors, and the frequent occasions on which she her¬ 
self instructed me how to propitiate the parent, who, for my sakis 
would often forgive the boy,whose bold, adventurous, independent 
disposition, was continually bringing him into collision with one 
of whose severity, when displeased, you have yourself had some 
opportuqjUto judge. My step-mother had been extremely poor 
in her widowhood, and her child, having inherited nothing which 
he could call his own, was wholly dependent upon my father’s 
bounty. This was a stinging cau.se of mortification and trial to 
the pride of which even as a boy he had an unusual share; and 
often have I seen him chafed and irritated at the reception of 
favors which he well understood were far from being awarded by 
a paternal band; my father, in the mean time, who did not un¬ 
derstand this feeling, mentally accusing him of gross ingratitude. 

“ As long as our mother was spared to us wo lived in com¬ 
parative harmony; but at bust, when I was ju.st sixteen years 
old, she was stricken with sudden illness, an4.4*®^- ^ 

remember, th^^ last night of her life, her calling me to the bed¬ 
side, and sapig, in a solemn voice, ‘ Emily, my dying prayer is 
that you will be a guardian-angel to my boy! ’ God forgive 
tne,” ejaculated the now tearful blind girl, “ if I have been faith¬ 
less to the trust! 
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“ He of whom I am telling you (for Emily carefully forbore 
to mention his name) was then about eighteen. He had lately 
beeomc a clerk in my father’s counting-room, much against his 
will, for he earnestly desired a collegiate education; but my 
father was determined, and, at his mother’s and my persuasion, 
he was induced to submit. My step-mother’s death knit the tie 
between her son and myself more closely than ever. He still 
continued an inmate of our house, and we passed all the time 
that he could be spared from the office in the enjoyment of each 
other’s society; for my father was much from home, and, when 
there, usually shut himself up in his library, leaving us to enter¬ 
tain each other. I was then a school-girl, fond of books, and an 
excellent student. How often, when you have spoken of the as¬ 
sistance Willie was to you in your studies, have I been reminded 
of the time when I, too, received similar encouragement and aid 
from my own youthful companion and friend, who was ever ready 
to exert hand and brain in my behalf! We were not invariably 
happy, however. Often did my father’s face weai that stem 
expression which I most dreaded to see; while the excited, 
disturbed and occasionally angry countenance of his step-son, 
denoted plainly that some storm had occurred, prol^ly at the 
counting-room, of which I had no knowledge, exc^t from its 
after effects. My office of mediator, too, was suspended, from the 
fact that the difficulties which arose were usually concerning some 
real or supposed neglect or mismanagement of business matters 
on the part of the young and inexperienced clerk; a species of 
faults with which my father, a most thorough merchant and 
exact accountant, had very little patience, and to which the 
careless and unbusiness-like delinquent was exceedingly prone. 
Matters went on thus for about six months, when it suddenly 
became evident that my father had either been powerfully in¬ 
fluenced by insiifljaations from some foreign quarter, or had himself 
suddenly conceived a new and alarming idea. He is, as you are 
aware, a plain man, honest and straight-forwai^^ his purposes, 
whatever they may be; and, even jf it occurred to him to ma¬ 
noeuvre, incapable of carrying out successfully, or with tact, any 
species of artifice. Our eyes could not, therefore, long be closed 
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to the fact that he was resolved to put an immediate check 
upon the freedom of intercourse which hud hitherto subsisted 
between the two youthful inmates of his house; to forward which 
purpose he immediately introduced into the family, in the position 
of housekeeper, Mrs. Ellis, who has continued with us over 
since. The almost constant presence of this stranger, togotlier 
with the sudden interference of my father with such ol' our long- 
established customs as favored his step-son’s familiar intimacy 
with me, sufficiently proved his intention to uproot and destroy, 
if possible, the cfosencss of our friendship. Nor was it .surprising, 
considering the circumstance that I had already reached the 
period of womanhood, and the attachment betwesjn us could n^ 
longer be considered a childish one, while any other might be 
expected to draw forth my father’s disapproval, since his wife's 
idolized son was as far^as ever from being a favorite with him. 

“ My distress at these proceedings was only etjualled by the 
indignation of my companion in suffering, whom no [)revious con¬ 
duct on my father’s part had ever angered as this did ; nor did 
the scheme succeed in separating him from me; for, while he on 
every possible occasion avoided the presence of that sj)y (as he 
termed Mrs. Ellis), his inventive genius continually contrived 
opportunitis^of seeing and conversing with me in her absence, — 
a course of behavior calculated to give still greater coloring to 
my father’s suspicions. 

“ I am convinced that he was mainly actuated to this course^ 
by a deep sense of unkindness and injustice, and a desire to 
manifest his independence of what he considered unwarrantable 
tyranny; nor have I reason to believe that the idea of romance, 
or even future marriage with myself, entered at all into his cal¬ 
culations ; and I, who at that time know, or, at lca.st, was influ¬ 
enced by no higher law than his will, lent myself unhesitatingly 
to a species of petty deception, to elude the vigilance which would 
liave kept us apart. My father, however, us is fre(|uently the 
ease with pcopl^^ his unsocial temperament and ajiparent“'obtusc- 
ness o/ observMwn, saw more of our manoeuvring than we tvero 
aware of, and imagined far more than ever in reality existed. 
He watched us carefully, and, contrary to his usual course of 
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[iroceeding, forbore for a time afly iuterference. I have since 
been led to think that he designed to wean us from each other 
in a less unnatural manner than that which he had at first 
attein[)ted, by availing himself of the earliest opportunity to 
transfer his step-son to a situation eonnected with his own mer¬ 
cantile establishment, either in a foreign country, or a distant 
part of our own ; and forbore, until his plans were ripe, to distress 
and grieve mo by giving way to the feelings of annoyance and 
displeasure which were burning within him, — for he was, and 
had ever been, as kind and indulgent toward his undeserving 
child as was consistent with a due maintenance of his authority. 

“ Before such a course could be carried out, however, circum¬ 
stances occurred, and suspicions became aroused, which destroyed 
one of their victims, and plunged the other — ” 

Here Emily’s voice failed her. She laid her head upon Ger¬ 
trude’s shoulder, and sobbed bitterly. 

“ Do not try to tell me the rest, dear Emily,” said Gertrude. 
“ It is enough for me to know that you are so unhappy. Do not 
make yourself wretched by dwelling, for my sake, upon sorrows 
Tliat are past.” 

“ Past! ” replied Emily, recovering her voice, and piping away 
her tears; “ no, they are never past; it is only because I am so 
little wont to speak of them that they overcome me notv. Nor 
am I unhaj>py, Gertrude. It is but rarely that my peace is 
shaken; nor would I now allow my weak nerves to be unstrung 
by imparting to another the secrets of that never-to-be-forgotten 
time of trial, were it not that, since you know so well how har¬ 
moniously and sweetly my life is passing on to its great and 
eternal awakening, I desire to prove to my darling child the 
power of that heavenly faith which has turned my darkness into 
marvellous light, and made afflictions such as mine the blessed 
harbingers of final joy. 

“ But I have not much more to tell, and that shall be in as 
few words as possible.” 

She then went on, in a firm though low and suppressed voice. 

“ I was suddenly taken ill with a fever. Mrs. Ellis, whom 1 
had always treated with coldness, and often with disdain (for you 
34 
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must remember I was a spoiled child), nursed me by night and 
day with a care and devotion which I had no right to expect at 
her hands; and, under her watchful attendance, and the skilful 
treatment of our good Dr. Jeremy (even then the family physi¬ 
cian), I began, after some weeks, to recover. One day, when I 
was sufficiently well to be up and dressed for several hours at a 
time, I went, for change of air and scene, into my father’s library, 
the room next my own, and there quite alone lay half reclining 
upon the sofa. Mrs. Ellis had gone to attend to household duties, 
but, before she left me, she brought from the adjoining chamber 
and placed within my reach a small table, upon which wexe 
arranged various phials, glasses, etc., and among them everythn|| 
which I could possibly require before her return. It was towards 
the latter part of an afternoon in June, and I lay watching the 
approach of sunset from an opposite window. I was oppressed 
with a sad sense of loneliness, for during the past six weeks 1 
had enjoyed no society but that of my nurse, together with ])eri- 
odical visits from my father; and felt therefore no common satis¬ 
faction and pleasure when my most congenial but now nearly 
forbidden a.ssociate unexpeptedly entered the room. He had not 
seen me since my illness, and after this unusually protracted and 
painful separation our meeting was proportionately tender and 
affectioDate. He had, with all the fire of a hot and ungoverned 
temper, a woman’s depth of feeling, warmth of heart, and symjia- 
thizing sweetness of manner. Well do I remember the expres¬ 
sion of his noble face, the manly tones of his voice, as, seated 
heaide me on the_ wide couch, he bathed the temples of my aching 
head with cologne, which he took from the table near by, at the 
same time expressing again and again his joy at once more seeing 
me. 

“ How long we had sat thus I cannot tell, but the twilight was 
deepening in the room, when we were suddenly interrupted by 
my (kther, who entered abruptly, came towards us with hasty steps, 
but, tpping Ulort when within a yard or two, folded his arms 
and confronted his step-son with such a look of angry contempt 
had never before seen upon his face. The latter rose and 
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stood before him with a glance of proud defiance, and then ensued 
a scene which I have neither the wish nor the power to describe. 

“ It is suflScient to say that in the double accusation which my 
excited parent now brought against the object of his wrath he 
urged the fact of his seeking (as he expressed it) by mean, base, 
and contemptible artifice to win the affections, and with them the 
expected fortune, of his only child, as a secondary and pardon¬ 
able crime, compared with his deeper, darker, and but just 
detected guilt of forgery,—forgery of a large amount, and upon 
his benefactor’s name. 

To this day, so far as I know,” said Emily, with feeling, 

nat charge remains uncontradicted; but I did not then, I do 
not now, and I never can believe it. Whatever were his faults 
(and liis impetuous temper betrayed him into many), of this dark 
crime (though I have not even his own word in attestation) I 
dare pronounce him innocent. 

“ You cannot wonder, Gertrude, that in my feeble and invalid 
condition I was hardly capable of realizing at the time, far less 
of retaining any distinct recollection of the circumstances that 
followed my father’s words. A few dim pictures, however, the 
last my poor eyes ever beheld, are still engraved upon my memory, 
and visible to my imagination. My father stood with his baek 
to the light, and from the first moment of his entering the room 
I never saw his face again; but the countenance of the other, the 
object of his accusation, illumined as it was by the last rays of 
the golden sunset, stands ever in the foreground of my recollection. 
His head was thrown proudly back; conscious .but injured inno¬ 
cence proclaimed itself in his clear, calm eye, which shrunk not 
from the closest scrutiny; his hand was clenched, as if he were 
vainly striving to repress the passion which proclaimed itself in 
the compressed lips, the set teeth, the deep and angry indignation 
which overspread his face. He did not speak, — apparently he 
could not command voice to do so; but my father continued to 
upbraid him, in language, no doubt, cutting andii^severe, ugh 
I remember not a word of it. It was fearful to watch the work¬ 
ing of the young man’s face, while he stood there listening to 
taunts and enduring reproaches which were no doubt believed by 
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him who uttered them to be just and merited, but which wrought 
the youth to a degree of frenzy which it was terrible indeed to 
witness. Suddenly he took one step forward, slowly lifting the 
clenched hand which had hitherto hung at his side. I know not 
whether ho might then have intended to call Heaven to witness 
his innocence of the crime with which he was charged, or whether 
he might have designed to strike my father; for I sprang from 
my seat, prepared to rush between them, and implore them, for 
my sake, to desist; but my strength fhiled me, and with a shriek 
1 sunk back in a fainting fit. 

“ 0, the horror of my awakening! How shall I find words tXL 
tell it ? — and yet I must! Listen, Gertrude. lie — the poi 
ruined boy — sprung to help me ; and, maddened by injustice, he 
knew not what he did. Heaven is my witness, I never blamed 
him; and if, in my agony, I uttered words that seemed like a 
reproach, it was because I too was frantic, and knew not what 1 
said! ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Gertrude; “ he did not— ” 

“No, no! he did not—he dM rtot put out my eyes!” ex¬ 
claimed Emily; “ it was an accident. Ho reached forward for 
the cologne which he had just had in his hand. There were 
several bottles, and, in his haste, he seized one containing a pow¬ 
erful acid which Mrs. Ellis had found occasion to use in ray sick 
room. It had a heavy glass stopper, — and he — his hand was 
unsteady, and he spilt it all — ” 

“ On your eyes ? ” shrieked Gertrude. 

Emily bowed her head. 

“ O, poor Emily ! ” cried Gertrude, “ and wretched, wretched 
young man! ” 

“ Wretched indeed ! ” ejaculated Emily. “ Bestow all your 
pity on him, Gertrude, for his was the harder fate of the two." 

“ 0, Emily! how intense must have been the pain you endured! 
How oould you suflFer so, and live ? ” 

“ you mean the pain from my eyes? That was severe 
indeed, but the mental agony was worse! ” 

“ What became of him ? ” said Gertrude. “ What did Mr. 
Graham do ? ” 
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“ I cannot give you any exact account of what followed. I* 
was in no state to know anything of nay father’s treatment of his 
step-son. You can imagine it, however. He banished him from his 
sight and knowledge forever; and it is easy to believe it was with 
no added gentleness, since he had now, beside the other crimes im¬ 
puted to him, been the unhappy cause of his daughter’s blindness.” 

“ And did you never hear from him again ? 

“ Yes. 'Through the good doctor, who alone knew all the cir¬ 
cumstances, I learned—after a long interval of suspense—- that 
he had sailed for South America; and, in the hope of once more 
,fipmmunicating with the poor exile, and assuring him of my 
^ntinued love, I rallied from the wretched state of sickness, 
fever and blindness, into which I had fallen ; the doctor had even 
some expectation of restoring sight to my eyes, which were in a 
much more hopeful condition. Several months passed away, and 
my kind friend, who was most diligent and persevering in his 
inquiries, having at length learned the actual residence and 
address of the ill-fated youth, I was commencing, through the aid 
of Mrs. Ellis (whom pity had now wholly won to my service), a 
letter of love, and an entreaty for his return, when a fatal seal 
was put to all my earthly hopes. He died, in a foreign land, 
alone, unnursed, untended, and uneared for; he died of that 
inhospitable southern disease, which takes the stranger for its 
victim ; and I, on hearing the news of it, .sunk back into a more 
pitiable malady; and—alas for the encouragement the good doctor 
had held out of my gradual restoration to sight! — I wept all his 
hopes away! ” 

Emily paused. Gertrude put her arms around her, and they 
clung closely to each other; grief and sorrow made the union 
between them dearer than ever. 

“ I was then, Gertrude,” continued Emily, “ a child of the 
world, eager for worldly pleasures, and ignorant of any other. 
For a time, therefore, I dwelt in utter darkness, — the darkness 
of despair. I began too again to feel ray bodily strength J^j^red, 
and to look forward to a useless and miserable life. You can 
form no idea of the utter wretchedness in which my days were 
passed. Often have I since reproached myself for the misery I 
34 * 
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must have caused my poor father, who, though he never, spoke of 
it, was, I am sure, deeply pained by the rooollection of the terrible 
scenes we had latdiy ^ne through, and who would, I am con¬ 
vinced, have given worlds to restore the past. 

“ But at last there came a dawn to my seemingly everlasting 
night. It came in the shape of a minister of Christ, our own dear 
Mr. Arnold; who opened the eyes of my understanding, lit the 
lamp of religion my now softened soul, taught me the way to 
peace, and led my feeble steps into that blessed rest which even 
on earth remaineth to the people of God. 

“ In the eyes of the world, I am still the unfortunate blind girl; 
one who, by her sad fate, is cut off from every enjoyment; but .siP 
great is the awakening I have experienced, that to me it is far 
otherwise, — and I am ready to exclaim, like him who in old time 
experienced his Saviour’s healing power, ‘ Once I was blind, but 
now I see! ”’ 

Gertrude half forgot her own troubles while listening to Emily’s 
sad story; and when the latter laid her hand upon her head, and 
prayed that she too might be fitted for a patient endurance of 
trial, and be made stronger and better thereby, she felt her heart 
penetrated with that deep love and trust which seldom come to 
us except in the hour of sorrow, and prove that it is through suf¬ 
fering only we are made perfect. 



CHAPTER XLI. 


But in that hour of agony the maid 
Beaortcd not herself ; her Tory dread 
Had calmed her ; and her heart 
Knew the whole horror, and its only part. 

Southey. 


As Mr. Graham had expressed in his letter the intention of being 
at the steamboat wharf in New York to meet his daughter and 
Gertrude on their arrival, Dr. Jeremy thought it unnecessary for 
him to accompany his charges further than Albany, where he 
could sec them safely on their way, and then proceed to Boston 
with his wife over the Western Railroad; Mrs. Jeremy being now 
impatient to return home, and having, moreover, no disposition to 
revisit the great metropolis of New York during the warm 
weather. 

“ Good-by, Gcrty,” said the doctor, as he bade them farewell 
on the deck of one of the Hudson-river boats. “ I’m afraid 


you 'vc lo.st your heart in Saratoga; you don’t look quite so 
bright as you did when we first arrived there. It can’t have 
strayed far, however, I think, in such a place as that; so be sure 
and find it before I see you in Boston.” 

He had hardly gone, and it wanted a few minutes only of the 
time for the boat to start, when a gay group of fashionables made 
their appearance, talking and laughing too loud, as it seemed to 


Gertrude, to be well-bred ; and conspicuous among them was Miss 
Clinton, whose companions were evidently making her the Bt£l|ect 
of a great deal of wit and pleasantry, which, althoi^ -Vn 
feigned toJm teased and half-offended, her smiling, blushing face 
gave evidraoe that she felt flattered and pleased. At length, the 
significant gestures of some of the party, and a half-smothered 
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hush-h! gave intimation of the approach of some one who must 
not overhear their remarks; and presently William Sullivan, with 
a travelling-bag iq|^ hand, a heavy shawl thrown over one arm, 
and his countenance grave, as if he had not quite recovered from 
the chagrin of the previous evening, appeared in sight, passed 
Gertrude, whose veil was drawn over her face, and joined Isabel, 
placing his burden on a chair which stood near. 

He had hardly commenced speaking to Miss Clinton, however, 
before the violent ringing of the bell gave notice to all but the 
passengers to quit the boat, and he was compelled to make a hasty 
movement to depart. As he did so, he drew- a step nearer Ger¬ 
trude, a step further from her whom he was addressing, and the 
former plainly distinguished the closing words of his remark: 
“ Then, if you will do your best to return on Thursday, I will try 
not to be impatient in the mean time.” 

A moment more, and the boat was on its way; not, however, 
until a tali figure, who reached the landing just as she started, had, 
to the horror of the spectators, daringly leaped the pp that 
already divided her from the shore; after which, he sought the 
gentleman’s saloon, threw himself upon a couch, drew a book from 
his pocket, and commenced reading. 

As soon as the boat was fairly under way, and quiet prevailed in 
their neighborhood, Emily spoke softly to Gertrude, and said, 

“ Did n’t I just now hear Isabel Clinton’s voice ? ” 

“ She is here,” replied Gertrude, “ on the opposite side of the 
deck, but sitting with her back towards us.” 

“ Did n’t she see us ? ” 

“ I believe she did,” answered Gertrude, “ She stood looking 
this way while her party were arranging their seats.” 

“ And then chose one which commanded a different view ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Perhaps she is going to New York to meet Mrs. Graham.” 

“ Yery possible,” replied Gertrude. “ I did n’t think of it before.” 

There was then quitft a pause. Emily appeared to be engaged 
in thought. Presently she asked, in the softest of whispers, “ Who 
was tile gentleman who came and spoke to her just before the beat 
started T” 
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“ Willie,” WHS the tremulous resj>onse. 

Emily pressed Gertrude’s hand, and was silent. She, too, had 
overheard his farewell remark, and felt its significance. 

Several hours passed away, and they had proceeded some di.s- 
tance down the river ; for the motion of the boat was rapid — too 
rapid, as it seemed to Gertrude, for safety. At first occupied by 
her own thoughts, and unable to enjoy the beautiful scenery, 
which a few weeks previously had caused her such keen delight, 
she had sat, inattentive to all around, gazing down into the deep blue 
water, and communing with her own heart. Gradually, however, 
she was led to ob,serve several circum,stances, which excited so 
much curiosity, and finally .so much .alarm, that, effectually 
aroused from the train of reflections she had been indulging, she 
had leisure only to take into view her own and Emily’s present 
situation, and its probable consequences. 

■Several times, since they left Albany, had the boat in which 
they were passengers passed and repasised another of similar size, 
construction and speed, likewise re.sponsibly charged with busy, 
living freight, and bound in the same direction. Occasionally, 
during their headlong and reckless course, the contiguity of the 
two boats was such as to excite the .serious alarm of one sex, and 
the unmeasured censure of the other. The rumor began to bo 
circulated that they were racing, and racing desperately. Some 
few, I'cgardlcss of danger, and entering u|>on the interest of the 
chase with an insane and foolish excitement, watched with pleased 
eagerni\s,s the mad career of rival ambition; but by far tlie 
majority of the company, including all persons of reason and 
sense, looked on in indignation and fear. Tlic usual stopping- 
I)laccs on the river were either recklessly passed by, or only 
jiaused at, while, with indecent haste, passengers were shulBod 
backwards and forwards, at the risk of life and limb, their bag¬ 
gage (or somebody’s else) unceremoniously flung after them, the 
panting, snorting engine in the mean time bellowing with rage at 
the check* thus unwillingly imposed upon Ss freedom. Towards 
noon the fever of agitation had reached its height, and could not 
be wholly quieted even by the assurance from head-quarters that 
there was no danger. 
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Gertrude sat with her hand locked in Emily’s, anxiously watch¬ 
ing every indication of terror, and endeavoring to judge from the 
countenances and words of her most intelligent-looking Ibllow-trav- 
ellers the actual degree of their insecurity. Emily, shut out from 
the sight of all that was going on, but rendered, through her acute 
hearing, vividly conscious of the prevailing alarm, was perfectly 
calm, though very pale ; and, from time to time, questioned Gci - 
trude concerning the vicinity of the other boat, a collision with 
which was the principal cau.se of fear. 

At length their boat for a few moments distanced its competitor ; 
the assurance of perfect safety was impressively asserted, anxiety 
began to be relieved, and, most of the passengers l)eing restorwl 
to their wonted composure, the various parties scattered about the 
deck resumed their newspapers their conversation. Tlic gay 
group to which Isabel Clinton belonged, several of whom had been 
the victims of nervous agitation and trembling, seemed reiiB.sure<l, 
and began once more to talk and laugh merrily. Emily, however, 
still looked pallid, and, as Gertrude fancied, a little faint. “ Let 
us go below, Emily,” said she ; “ it appears now to be very quiet 
and safe. There are sofas in the ladies’ cabin, where you can lie 
down; and we can both get a glass of water.” 

Emily assented, and in a few minutes was comfortably recliniu.; 
in a corner of the ealbon, where she and Gertrude remained undis¬ 
turbed until dinner-time. They did not go to the dinner-table; it 
was not their intention from the first, and, after the agitation ol' 
the morning, was far from being desirable. So they stayed (juietly 
where they were, while the greater part of the passengers crowditd 
from every part of the boat, to invigorate themselves, after their 
flight, by the enjoyment of a comfortable meal; which they had 
reason to expect, as the racing appeared to have ceased, and every¬ 
thing was orderly and peaceable. 

Gertrude opened her travelling-basket, and took oat the pack¬ 
age which contained their luncheon. It was not on^ of those 
luncheons which careful mothers provide for their travelling fam¬ 
ilies, choice in its material, and tempting in its arrangement; but 
eonsisted merely of such dry morsels as had been hastily collected 
and put up at their hotel, in Albany, by Dr. Jeremy’s direction. 
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Gertrude looked from the little withered slices of tongue and 
stale bread to the veteran sponge-cakes which comple^ the assort¬ 
ment, and was hesitating which she could most conscientiously 
recommend to Emily, when a civil-looking waiter appeared, bear¬ 
ing a huge tray of refreshments, which he placed upon a table 
close by, at the same time turning to Gertrude, and adcing if there 
was anything else he could serve her with. 

“ This is not for us,” said Gertrude. “ You have made a mis¬ 
take.” 

“ No mistake,” replied the man. “ Orders was for de blind 
lady and hansum young miss. I only ’beys orders. Anyting 
furder, miss? ” 

Gertrude dismissed the man with the assurance that they 
wanted nothing more, and then, turning to Emily, asked, with an 
attempt at cheerfulness, what they should do with this Aladdin- 
like repa.-it. 

“ Eat it, my dear, if you can,” said Emily. “ It is no doubt 
meant for u.s.” 

“ Ilut to whom are we indebted for it ? ” 

“ To my blindness and your beauty, I suppose,” said Emily, 
Bmiling. She then continued, with wonderful simplicity, Per- 
hajis the chief steward, or master of ceremonies, took pity on our 
inability to come to dinner, and so sent the dinner to us. At any 
rate, my child, you must eat it before it is cold.” 

“ I! ” said Gertrude, conscious of her utter want of appetite; 
“ I am not hungry; but I will select a nice bit for you.” 

The sable waiter, when he came to remove the dishes, really 
looked sad to see how little they had eaten. Gertrude drew out 
her purse, and, after bestowing a fee upon the man, inquired 
whom she should pay for the meal. 

“ Pay, miss! ” said the man, grinning. “ Bless my stars 1 de 
gentleman pays for all! ” 

“ Who ? What gentleman ? ” asked Gertrude, in surprise. 

But befi)re the man could give her any reply, another white- 
aproned individual appeared, and^ beckoqpd to his fellow-waiter, 
who, thereupon, snatched up 1^ tray aud trotted off, bending 
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beneath its weight, and leaving Gertrude and Emily to wfondei 
who the bon|volent gentleman might bo. 

They finally came to the conclusion that, this unexpected atten¬ 
tion was due to the thoughtfulness of Dr. Jeremy, who niu.st have 
given orders to that effect before he left the boat; and great was 
the unmerited praise and the undeserved gratitude which the 
doctor received that day, for an act of considerate politenesa of 
which the old gentleman, with all his kindness of heart, would 
never have dreamed. 

Dinner concluded, Emily again laid down, advised Gertrude 
to do the same, and, supposing that her advice was being followed, 
slept for an hour; while her companion sat by, watching the 
peaceful slumber of her friend, and carefully and noiselessly 
brushing away every fly that threatened to disturb a repose much 
needed by .Miss Graham, who could, in her feeble state of health, 
ill afford to spare the rest she had been deprived of for one or 
two previous nights. 

“ What time is it? ” asked she, on awaking. 

“ Nearly a quarter past three,” replied Gertrude, glancing at 
her watch (a beautiful gift from a class of her former pupils). 

Emily started up. “ We can’t be far from New York,” said 
she; “ where are we now ? ” 

“ I don’t know exactly,” replied Gertrude; “ I think wc must 
be near the Palisades; if you will stay here, I will go and sec.” 
She passed across the saloon, and was about ascending the stair¬ 
case, when she was startled and alanned by a rushing sound, 
mingled with the hurried tread of feet. She kept on, however, 
though once or twice jostled by persons with frightened facc.s, 
who crowded past and pressed forward to loam the cause of the 
commotion. She had just gained the head of the stairway, and 
was looking fearfully round her, when a man rushed past, gasp¬ 
ing for breath, his face of an ashen paleness, and shrieking tho 
horrid word of alarm — fire — fire ! 

A second more, and a scone' of dismay and confusion ensued 
too terrible for description. Shrieks rose upon the air, groans 
and cries of despair burst forth from hearts that were breaking 
with fear for others, or maddened at the certainty of their own 
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destruction. Each called upon each for help, when all were alike 
helpless. Those who had never prajed before poiyed out their 
souls in the fervent ejaculation, “ 0, my God! ” Many a brain 
reeled in that time of darkness and peril. Many a brave spirit 
sickened and sunk under the fearfulness of the hour. 

Gertrude stmighteijed her slight figure, and, with her dark eyes 
almost starting from their sockets, gazed around her upon every 
side. All was alike tumult; but the destroyer was as yetdisoem- 
iMc in one direction only. Towards the centre of the boat, where 
(he machinery, heated to the last degree, had fired the parched 
and inflammable vessel, a huge volume of flame was already 
visible, darting out its fiery fangs, and causing the.stoutest hearts 
to shrink and crouch in horror. She gave but one glance; then 
bounded down the stairs, bent solely on rejoining Emily. But she 
was arrested at the very onset One step only had she taken 
when she felt herself encircled by a pair of powerful arms, and 
a movement made to again rush with her upon deck; while a 
fiuniliar voice gasped forth the words, “Gertrude, my child! my 
own darling! Bo quiet — be quiet! —I will save you! ” 

IVell might he urge her to be quiet, — for she was struggling 
madly. “ No, no! ” shouted she; “ Emily ! Emily! Let me die! 
let me die! but I must find Emily ! ” 

“ Where is she ? ” asked Mr. Phillips; for it was he. 

“ There, there," pointed Gertrude,—“iu the cabin. Letmego! 
let me go! ” 

He cast one look around him; then said, in a firm tone, “ Be 
calm, my child ! I can save you both; follow me closely! ” 

With a leap he cleared the staircase, and rushed into the cabin. 
In the farthest comer knelt Emily, her head thrown back, her 
bauds clasped, and her &ce like the face of an angel. 

Gertrude and Mr. Phillips were by her side in an instant. He 
stooped to- lift her in his arms, Gertrude at the same time 
exclaiming, “ Come,^Emily, come! He will save us! ” 

But Emily resisted. “Leave me, Gertrude —leave me, and 
save yourselves! 0! ” said she, looking imploringly in the faoe 

of the stranger,—“leave me, and save my child.” Ere thf 

85 • 
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words had left her lips, however, she was borne half-way across 
the saloon, Gertrude following closely. 

“ If we can cross to the bows of the boat, we are safe ! ” said 
Mr ..Phillips, in a husky voice. 

To do so, however, proved impossible. The whole centre 
of the boat was now one sheet of flame.. “ Good Heavens! ” 
exclaimed he, “ we are too late ! we must go back ! ” 

A moment more, and they had with much diflSculty regained 
the long saloon. And now the boat, which, as soon ns the fire 
was discovered, had been turned towards the shore, struck upon 
the rocks, and parted in the middle. Her bows were conse¬ 
quently brought near to the land; near enough to almost insure 
the safety of such persons as were at that part of the vessel. 
But, alas for those near the stem ! which was far out in the river, 
while the breeze which blew fresh from the shore fostered and 
spread the devouring flame in the very direction to place those 
who yet clung to the broken fragment between two equally fatal 
elements. 

Mr. Phillips’ first thought, on gaining the saloon, was to beat 
down a window-sash, spring upon the guards, and drag Emily 
and Gertrude after him. Some ropes hung upon the guards; ho 
seized one, and, with the ease and skill of an old sailor, made it 
fast to the boat; then turned to Gertrude, who stood firm and 
unwavering by his .side. 

“ Gertrude,” said he, speaking distinctly and steadily, “ I 
shall swim to the shore with Emily. If the fire comes too near, 
cling to the guards; as a last chance, hold on to the rope. Keep 
your veil flying; I shall return.” 

“ No, no! ” cried Emily. “ Gertrude, go first! ” 

“Hush, Emily!” exclaimed Gertrude; “we shall both be 
saved.” 

“ Cling to my shoulder in the water, Emily,” said Mr. Phil¬ 
lips, utterly reglWess of her protestations. He took her once 
more in his arms; there was a splash, and they were gone. At 
the same instanfGertrude was seized from behind. She turned, 
ahd found herself grasped by Isabel Clinton, who, kneeling upon 
tho platfbrm, and frantic with' terror, was clinging so closely to 
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her as utterly to disable them both ; at the same time shrieking, 
in pitiable tones, “ 0, Gertrude! Gertrude! save me! ” 

Gertrude tried to lift her up, but she was immovable; and, 
without making the slightest effort to help herself, was madly 
winding Gertrude’s thick travelling-dress around her person, as 
if for a protection from the flames; while ever, as they darted 
forth new and nearer lightnings, the frightened girl would cling 
more wildly to her companion in danger, at the same time praying, 
with piercing shrieks, that she would help and save her. 

But so long as Gertrude stood thus imprisoned and restrained 
by the arms which were clasped entirely around her she was 
powerless to do anything for her own or Isabel’s salvation. She 
looked forth in the direction Mr. Phillips had taken, and, to her 
joy, she saw him returning. He had deposited Emily on board a 
boat, which was fortunately at hand, and was now approaching 
to claim another burden. At the same instant, a volume of 
flame swept so near the spot where the two girls were stationed, 
that.Gertrudc, who was standing upright, felt the scorching heat, 
and both were almost suffocated with smoke. 

And now a new and heroic resolution took possession of the 
mind of Gertrude. One of them could be saved; for Mr. Phillips 
was within a few rods of the wreck. It should be Isabel! She 
had called on her for protection, and it should not be denied her! 
Moreover, Willie loved Isabel. Willie would weep for her loss, 
and that must not be. He would not weep for Gertrude — at 
least not much ; and, if one must die, it should be she. 

With Gertrude, to resolve was to do. “ Isabel,” said she, in 
a tone of such severity as one might employ towards a refractory 
child, with whom, as in this instance, milder remonstrances had 
failed — “ Isabel, do you hear me ? Stand up on your feet; do 
as I tell you, and you shall bo saved. Do yon hear me, Isabel ? ” 
She heard, shuddered, but did not move. 

Gertrude stooped down, and, forcibly wrenching apart the 
hands which were convulsively clenched, said, with a sternness 
which necessity alone extorted from her, “ Isabel, if you do as I 
tell you, you will be on shore in five minutes, safe and well; bot, 
if you stay there behaving like a foolish child, we shall both be 
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burnt to death. For mercy’s sake, get up quickly and listen to 
me! ” • 

Isabel rose, fixed her eyes upon Gertrude’s calm, steadfast face, 
and said, in a moaning tone, “ What must I do ? I will try.” 

“ Do you see that person swimming this way ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He will come to this spot. Hold fast to that piece of rope, 
and I will let you gradually down to the water. But, stay ! ” — 
and, snatching the deep blue veil from her own head, she tied it 
round the neck and flung it over the fair hair of Isabel. Mr. 
Phillips was within a rod or two. “ Now, Isabel, now! ” 
exclaimed Gertrude, “ or you will be too late ! ” Isabel took the 
rope between her hands, but shrunk back, appalled at the sight 
of the water. One more hot burst of fire, however, which issued 
forth through the window, gave her renewed cour.age to brave a 
mere seeming danger; and, aided by Gertrude, who hel))ed her 
over the guards, she allowed herself to be let down to the water’.s 
edge. Mr. Phillips was fortunately just in time to receive her, 
for she was so utterly exhausted with fear that she could not 
have clung long to the rope. Gertrude had no opportunity to 
follow them with her eye; her own situation, it may well be 
believed, was now all-engros.sing. The flumes had reached her. 
She could hardly breathe, so enveloped was she in clouds of dark 
smoke, which had more than once been relieved by streaks of 
fire, which bad darted out within a foot of her. She could hesi¬ 
tate no longer. She seized the piece of rope, now left vacant 
by Iiiabel, who was rapidly approaching a place of safety, ami, 
grasping it with all her might, leaped over the side of the fast¬ 
consuming vessel. How long her strength would have enabled 
her thus to cling, — how long the guards, as yet unapproacbed 
by the fire, would have continued a sure support for the cable,— 
there was no opportunity to te.st; for, just as her feet touched the 
cold surface of the river, the huge wheel, which was but a little dis¬ 
tance from where she hung, gave one sudden, expiring revolution, 
Bounding like a death-dirge through the water, which came fotim- 
ing and dashing up against the side of the boat, and, as it swept 
•mjr again, bore with it the U^t form of Hertrude I 



CHAPTER XLII, 

*T is Reason’s part 
To govern and to ^uard the heart; 

To lull the wayward soul to rost« 

When hopes and fears distract the breast. 

Cotton. 

Lkt us now revisit calmer scenes,and tumour ejestowards the 
quiet, familiar country-seat of Mr. Graham. 

The old gentleman himself, wearied with travels, and society 
but little congenial to his years, is pacing up and down his gar¬ 
den-walks, stopping now and then to observe the growth of some 
favorite tree, or the over^wth of some petted shrub, whose neg¬ 
lected, drooping twigs call for the master’s pruning hand; his 
contented, satisfied countenance denoting plainly enough how 
rejoiced he is to find himself once mor^ in his cherished home¬ 
stead. Perhaps he would not like to acknowledge it, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that no small part of his satisfiiction arises 
from the circumstance that tho repose and seclusion of his house¬ 
hold is rendered complete and secure by the temporary absence 
of its bustling, eicitablo mistress, whom he has left behind him 
in New York. There is .something pleasant, too, in being able to 
indulge his imagination .so far as almost to deceive himself into 
tlie belief that the good old times have come back again when 
he was his own master; for, to tell the truth, Mrs. Graham takes 
advantage of his years and growing infirmities, and rules him 
with wonderful tact. 

Emily and Gertrude, too, are closely associated with those 
good old times; and it adds greatly to the delusion of his fhney 
to dwell upon the certainty that they are both in the house, and 
that he shall see them at dinner ; a cos^, eomftitable dinmar, a* 
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which Mrs. Ellis will preside with her wonted formality and pre¬ 
cision, and which no noisy, intruding upstarts will venture to 
interrupt or disturb. 

Yes, Gertrude is there, os well as the rest, saved (she hardly 
know how) from the watery grave that threatened and almost 
engulfed her, and established once more in the peaceful, venerable 
spot, now the dearest to her on earth. 

When, with some difficulty, restored to the consciousness which 
had utterly forsaken her in the protracted struggle between death 
and life, she was informed that*she had been found and picked 
up by some humane individuals, who had hastily pushed a boat 
from the shore, and aided in the rescue of the sufferers; that she 
was clinging to a chair, which she had probably grasped when 
washed away by the sudden rushing of the water, and that her 
situation was such that, a moment more, and it would have been 
impassible to save her from the flames, close to which she was 
drifting. • 

But of all'this she had herself no recollection. From the mo¬ 
ment when she committed her light weight to the frail tenure of 
the rope, until she opened her eyes in a quiet spot, and saw 
Emily leaning anxiously over the bed upon which she lay, all had 
been a blank to her senses. A few hours from the time of the 
terrible catastrophe brought Mr. Graham to the scene, and the next 
day restored all three in safety to the long-deserted old mansion- 
house in D-. 

This respectable, venerable habitation, and its adjoining grounds, 
wore nearly the same aspect as when they met the admiring eyes 
of Gerty on the first visit that she made Miss Graham in 
her early childhood,— that long-expected and keenly-enjoyed 
visit, which proved a lasting topic for her youthful enthusiasm 
to dwell upon. 

The great elm-trees, casting their deep shade upon the green 
and velvety lawn in front; the neat, smooth gravel-walk, which 
led to the door-step, and then wound off in separate directions, 
into the mass of embowered shrubbery on the right, and the 
peach-orchard on the left; the old arbor, with its luxuriant 
f^rowth o! woodbine ; tbe large sauuner-house, wkh its knotted, 
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untriimned, rustic pillars; the little fish-pond and fountain ; and 
especially the flower-garden, during the last season nearly restored, 
by Gertrude’s true friend George,to its original appearance when 
under her superintendence; all had the same friendly, familiar 
look as during the first happy summers, when Emily, silting in 
her garden-chair beneath the wide-spreading tulip-tree, listened 
with delight to the cheerful voice, the merry laugh, and the light 
step of the joyous little gardener, who, as she moved about in her 
favorite element among the flowers, seemSd to her aflectionate, 
loving blind friend the sweetest Flora of them all. 

Now and then, a stray robin, the last of the numerous throng 
that had flocked to the cherry-feast and departed long ago, came 
hopping across the paths, and over the neatly-trimmed box, lifting 
his head, and looking about him with an air that seemed to say, 
“ It is time for me, too, to be ofi".” A family of squirrels, on the 
other hand, old pets of Gertrude’s, whom she loved to watch as 
they played in the willow-tree opposite her window, were just 
gathering in their harvest, and were busily journeying up and 
down, each with a nut in its mouth (for there were nut-trees in 
that garden, and quiet corners, such as squirrels love). Last 
3 'ear they did not come,— at least, they did not stay ,— for Mrs. 
Graham and her new gardener voted them a nuisance ; but this 
year they had hud it all their own way, and were laying up rich 
stores for the coining winter. 

The old house itself had a look of contentment and repose. 
The hall-door stood wide open. Mr. Graham’s arm-chair was in 
its usual place; Gertrude’s birds, of which Mrs. Ellis had taken 
excellent care, were hopping about on the slender perches of the 
great Indian cage which hung on the wide piazza. The old 
house-dog lay stretched in the sun, sure that nobody would molest 
him. Plenty of flowers once more graced the parlor, and all 
was very still, very quiet, and very comfortable; and Mr. Gra¬ 
ham thought so, as he came up the steps, patted the dog, whistled 
to the birds, sat down in the arm-chair, and took the morning 
paper from the hand of the neat housemaid, who came bringing 
it across the hall. 

The dear old plaoe was the dear old plaoe still. S^iae seemed 
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only to lend it additional grace, to give it an air of greater 
peace, seclusion and repose. 

But how is it with the inm&tcs ? 

Mr. Graham, as vre have already hinted, has been having new 
experiences; and although some features of his character are too 
closely inwrought to be ever wholly eradicated, he is, in many 
respects, a changed man. The time had once been when he 
would have resisted courageously every innovation upon his 
domestic prejudices and comforts; but old age and ill-henlth had 
somewhat broken his spirit, and subdued his hitherto invincible 
will. Just at this crisis, too, he united his fortunes with one 
who had sufficient energy of purpose, combined with jast enough 
good-nature and tact, to gain her point on every occasion when 
she thought it material to do so. She indulged him, to be sure, 
in his favorite hobbies, allowed him to continue in the fond 
belief that his sway (when he chose to exercise it) was indis¬ 
putable, and yet contrived to decide herself in all important 
matters, and had, at last, driven him to such extremity, that he 
had taken it for his maxim to get what comfort-he could, and let 
things take their course. 

No wonder, therefore, that ho looked forward to a few weeks 
of old-fashioned enjoyment much os a school-boy does to his 
vacation. 

Emily is sitting in her own room, carelessly clad in a loose 
wrapper. She is paler than over, and her face has an anxious, 
troubled expression. Every time the door opens, she starts, 
trembles, a sudden flush ovcrsproad.s her face, and twice already 
during the morning she has suddenly burst into team. Every 
exertion, even that of dressing, seems a labor to her; she cannot 
listen to Gertrude’s reading, but will constantly interrupt her, to 
ask questions cmiceming the burning boat, her own and others’ 
rescue, and every circumstance connected with the terrible scene 
of agony and death. Her nervons system is evidently fearfully 
shattered, imd Gertrude looks at her and weeps, and wonders to 
see how her wonted calmness and composure have forsal^ her. 

They have been together since breakfast, but Emilywill not 
aUosr Gertrude to stay with her any longer. She muM-go away 
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and walk, or, at least, change the scene. She may come back in 
an hour and help her dress for dinner, — a ceremony which Miss 
Graham will by no means omit, her chief desire seeming to be to 
maintain the appearance’of health and happiness in the presence 
of her father. Gertrude feels that Emily i.s in earnest,—tha,t 
she really wishes to be left alone; and, believing that, for the 
first time, her presence even is burdensome, she retires to her 
\vn room, leaving Emily, to bow her head upon her hands, and, 
for the third time, utter a few hysterical sobs. 

Gertrude is immediately followed by Mrs. Ellis, who shuts the 
door, seats herself, and, with a manner of her own,'alone sufScient 
to excite alarm, adds to the poor girl’s fear and distress by 
declaiming at length upon the dreadful effect the recollection of 
that shocking accident is having upon poor Emily. “ She’s com¬ 
pletely upset,” is the housekeeper’s closing remark, “ and if she 
don’t begin to get better in a day or two, I don’t hesitate to say 
there’s no knowing what the consequences may be. Emily is 
feeble, and not fit to travel ; I wish, for my part, she had staid at 
home. I don’t approve of travelling, especially in these shocking 
dangerous times.” 

Fortunately for poor Gertrude, Mrs. Ellis is at length sum¬ 
moned to the kitchen, and she is left to reflect upon the strange 
circumstances of the lust few days,— days fraught to her with 
matter of thought Tor years, if so long a time had been allowed 
her. A moment, however, and she i.s again interrupted. The 
housemaid who carried Mr. Graham his paper has something for 
her, too. A letter! With a trembling hand she receives it, 
scarcely daring to look at the writing or post-mark. Her first 
thought is of Willie; but before she could indulge either a hope 
or a fear on that score the illusion is dispelled, for, though the 
post-mark is New York, and he might be there, the hand-writing 
is wholly straiige. Another idea, of scarcely less moment, flashes 
into her mind, and, hardly able to breathe from the violence of 
the emotions by which she* is oppressed, she breaks the seal and 
reads: 

“Mx-DABUNa Gkkteddb: My mudi-loved child,—for such 
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yon indeed are, though a father’s agony of fear and despair alone 
wrung from me the words that claimed you. It was no madness 
that| in the dark hour of danger, compelled me to clasp you to 
my heart and call you mine. A dozen times before had I been 
seized by the same emdtion, and as often had it been subdued 
and smothered. And even now I would crush the promptings of 
nature, and depart and weep my poor life away alone; but the 
voice within me has spoken once, and cannot again be silenced. 
Had I seen you happy, gay and light-hearted, I would not have 
asked to share your joy, far less would 1 have cast a shadow on 
your path; but you are sad and troubled, my poor child, and 
your grief unites the tie between us closer than that of kindred, 
and makes you a thoasand times my daughter; for I am a 
wretched, weary man, and know how to feel for others’ woo. 

“ You have a kind and a gentle heart, my child. You have 
wept once for the stranger’s sorrows, — will you now refuse to 
pity, if you cannot love, the solitary parent, who, with a breaking 
heart and a trembling hand, writes the ill-fated word that dooms 
him, perhaps, to the hatred and contempt of the only being on 
earth with whom he can clium the fellowship of a natural tie ? 
Twice before have I striven to ufter it, and, laying down n)y pen, 
have shrunk from the cruel task. But, hard as it is to speak, I 
find it harder to still the beating of my restless heart; therefore 
listen to me, though it may be for the last time. Ik there one 
being on earth whom you shudder to think of? Is (here one 
associated only in your mind with deeds of darkness and of 
shame ? Is there one name which you have from your childhood 
learned to abhor and hate; and, in proportion as yon love your 
best friend, have you been taught to shrink from and despise her 
worst enemy ? It cannot be otherwise. Ah! I tremble to tliink 
how my child will recoil firom her father when she learns the 
secret, so long preserved, so sorrowfully revealed, jhat he is 

“ Phiup Amort !" 

As* Gertrude looked up when had finished le^ig this 
strange and unintelli^ble letter, her countenance exproimd only 
ocunplete bewilderment,her eyes glistened with great tears, 
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her face was flushed with wonder and excitement; but she was 
evidently at a total loss to account for the meaning of the 
stranger’s words. 

She sat for an instant wildly gazing into vacancy, then, spring¬ 
ing suddenly up, with tho letter grasped^n one hand, ran across 
the entry towards Emily’s room, to share with her the wonderful 
contents, and eagerly ask her opinion of their hidden meaning. 
She stopped, however, when her hand was on the door-lock. 
Emily was already ill, — the victim of agitation and excitement, 
— it would not do to distress or even disturb her; and, retreating 
U) her own room as hastily as she had come, Gertrude once moi-c 
sat down, to reperuse the singular words, and endeavor to find 
some clue to the mysteryj 

That Mr. Phillips and the letter-writer were identical she at 
once perceived. It was no slight impression that his exclamation 
and conduct during the time of their imminent danger on board 
the boat had left upon the mind of Gertrude. During the three 
(lays that had succeeded the accident, tho words ‘^My child! my 
own darling! ” had been continually ringing in her ears and 
haunting her imagination. Now the blissful idea would flash 
upon her that the noble, disinterested stranger, who had risked his 
life so daringly in her own and Emily’s cause, might indeed be 
her father; and every fibre of her being had thrilled at the 
thought, while her head grew dizzy and confused with the strong 
sensation of hope that agitated and almost overwhelmed her 
brain. Tlien, again, she had repulsed the idea, as suggesting 
only the height of impossibility and folly, and had compelled 
herself to take a more rational and probable view of the nmtter, 
and believe that the stranger’s words and conduct were merely 
the result of powerful and overwhelming excitement, or possibly 
the indications of a somewhat disordered and unsettled imagin¬ 
ation,— a supposition which much of his previous behavior 
seemed to warrant. 

Her first inquiries, on recovering consciousness, had been for 
the pri^-ver of Emily and Isabel, but be had disappeared; no 
trace oWim could be obtained, and Mr, Graham soon arriving 
and hurrying them firom the neighborhood, she bad been re» 
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luctantly compelled to abandon the hope of seeing him again, and 
■was consequently left entirely to her own vague and unsatisfac¬ 
tory conjectures. 

The same motives which now induced her to forbear consulting 
Emily concerning the mysterious epistle lyid hitherto prevented 
her from imparting the secret of Mr. Phillips’ inexplicable lan¬ 
guage and manner; but she had dwelt upon them none the less, 
and day and night had silently pondered, not only upon recent 
events, but on the entire demeanor of this strange man towards 
her, ever since the earliest moment of their acquaintance. 

The first perusal of the letter served only to excite and alann 
her. It neither called forth distinct ideas and impressions, nor 
added life and coloring to those she had already formed. 

But, as she sat for more than an hour gazing upon the page, 
which she read and re-read until it was blistered and blotted with 
the great tears that fell upon it, the varying expression of her 
face denoted the emotions that, one after another, possessed her; 
and which, at last, snatching a sheet of paper, she committed to 
writing with a feverish rapidity, that betrayed how deeply, uImo.st 
fearfully, her whole being, heart, mind and body, bent and stag¬ 
gered beneath the weight of contending hopes, anxieties, warmly- 
enkindled affections, and gloomy upstarting fears. 

“ My DEAR, DEAR Fatheb, — If I may dare to believe that you 
are so, and, if not that, my best of friends, — how shall I write to 
you, and what shall I say, since all your .words are a mystery ! 
Father! blessed word ! O, that my noble friend were indeed my 
father! Yet tell me, tell me, how can this be ? Alas! I feel a 
sad presentiment that the bright dream is all an illusion, an error. 
I never before remember to have heard the name of Philip Amory. 
My sweet, pure and gentle Emily has taught me to love all the 
world; and hatred and contempt are foreign to her nature, and, I 
trust, to my own. Moreover, she has not an enemy in the wide 
world; never had, or could have. One might as well war with 
an angel of Heaven as with a creature so holy and lov^as she. 

“Nor bid me think of yourself as a man of sin and ^Rne. It 
cannot be. It would be wronging a noble nature to believe it, 
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and I say again it cannot be. Gladly Would I trust myself to 
repose on the bosom of such a parent; gladly would I hail the 
sweet duty of consoling the sorrows of one so self-sacrificing, so 
kind, so generous; whose life has been so freely offered for me. 
and for others whose existence was dearer to me than my own. 
When you took me in your arms and called me your child, your 
darling child, I fancied that the excitement of that dreadful scene 
had for the moment disturbed your mind and brain so far as to 
invest me with a false identity, — perhaps confound my image with 
that of some loved and absent one. I now believe that it was no 
sudden madness, but rather that I have been all along mistaken 
for another, whose glad office it may perhaps be to cheer a father’s 
saddened life, while I remain unrecognized, unsought, — the 
fatherless, motherless one I am accustomed to consider myself. 
If you have lost a daughter, God grant she may be restored to 
you, to love you as I would do, were I so blessed as to be that 
daughter! And I, — consider me not a stranger; let me be your 
child in heart; let me love, pray and weep for you; let mo pour 
out my soul in thankfulness for the kind care and sympathy you 
have already given me. And yet, though I disclaim it all, and 
dare not, yes, dare not dwell for a moment on the thought that 
you are otherwise than deceived in believing me your child, my 
heart leaps up in spite of me, and I tremble and almost cease to 
bre^ithe as there flashes upon me the possibility, the blissful, God- 
given hope! No, no ! I will not think it, lost I could not bear 
to have it crushed ! G, what am I writing? I know not, I 
cannot endure the suspense long; write quickly, or come to me, my 
father, —for I will call you so once, though perhaps never again. 

“ Gertrotb.” 

Mr. Phillips — or rather Mr. Amory, for we will call him by his 
true name — had either forgotten or neglected to mention his ad¬ 
dress. Gertrude did not observe this circumstance until she had 
folded and was preparing to direct her letter. She then recol¬ 
lected ^ unfortunate omission, and for a moment experienced a 
severe pang in the thought that her communication would never 
reach him. She was reassured, however, on examining the post- 
36 
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mark, which was evidently New York, to which place she unhes¬ 
itatingly addressed her missive; and then, unwilling to trust it to 
other hands, Vied on her bonnet, caught up a veil with which to 
protect and conceal her agitated face, and hastened to deposit 
the letter herself in the village post-ofiSce. 

To persons of an excitable and imaginative temperament there 
is, perhaps, no greater or more painful state of trial than that 
occasioned by severe and long-continued suspense. When we 
know precisely what we hatve to bear, we can usually call to our 
aid the needed strength and submission; but a more than ordinary 
patience and forbearance is necessary to enable us calmly and 
tranquilly to await the approach of an important crisis, big with 
events the nature of which we can have no means of foreseeing, 
but which will inevitably exercise an ail-coutrolliug influence upon 
the life. One moment hope usurps the mastery, and promises a 
happy issue; we smile, breathe freely, and buni.sh care and 
anxiety; but an instant n)ore, and some word, look, or even 
thought, changes the whole current of our feelings, clouds take 
the place of smiles, the chest heaves with a sudden oppression, 
fear starts up like a nightmare, and in proportion as we have 
cherished a confident joy are we plunged into the torture of doubt 
or the agony of despair. 

Gertrude’s case seemed a peculiarly trying one. She had been, 
already, for a week past, struggling with a degree of suspense and 
anxiety which agitated her almost beyond endurance ; and now a 
new occasion of uncertainty and mystery had arisen, involving in 
its issues an almost equal amount of self-questioning and torture. 
It seemed almost beyond the power of so young, so sensitive, and 
so inexperienced a girl, to. rally such self-command as would 
eiiable her to control her emotions, disguise them from observa¬ 
tion, and compel herself to endure alone and in silence this cruel 
dispensation of her destiny. 

But she did do it, and bravely, too. Whether the greatness 
of the emergency called forth, as .it ever does in a true-hearted 
woman, a proportionate greatness of spirit; whether ^he com¬ 
plication of her web of destiny compelled her, with closed hands 
und a submissive will, to cease all efforts for its disentanglement; 
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or, whether, with that humble*trust, which ever grew more deep 
and ardent, as the sense of her own helplessness pressed upon her, 
she turned for help to Him whose strength is made perfect in weak¬ 
ness,— it is certain that, as she took her way towards home after 
depositing the letter in the post-master’s hand, the firmness of her 
step, the calm uplifting of her eye, gave token that she that mo¬ 
ment conceived a brave resolve, — a resolve which, during the two 
days that intervened ere she received the expected reply, never 
for one moment deserted her. 

And it was this. She would endeavor to suspend for the pres¬ 
ent those vain conjectures, that fruitless weighing of probabilities, 
which served only to harass her ndnd, puzzle her understanding, 
and destroy her peace ; she would ponder no more on matters 
which concerned herself, but with a desperate effort turn all her 
oicntaf and all her ph^’sical energ}' into some other and more dis¬ 
interested channel, and patiently wait until the cloud which hung 
over her fate should be dissipated by the light of truth, and ex¬ 
planation triumph over mystery. 

She was herself surprised, afterwards, when she called to mind 
and brought up in long array the numerous household, domestic 
and friendly duties which she almost unconsciously accomplished 
in those few days during which she was wrestling with thoughts 
that were ever struggling to be uppermost, and were only kept 
down by a force of will that was almost exhausting. 

She dusted and rolirranged every book in Mr. Graham’s exten¬ 
sive library; unpacked and put in their appropriate places every 
article of her own and Kmily’s long-scattered wardrobe; aided 
Jlrs. Ellis in her labors to restore order to the china-closet and the 
linen-press; and many other neglected or long-postponed duties 
now found a time for their fulfilment. 

In these praiseworthy efforts to drive away such reflections as 
were fatal to her peace, and employ her hands, at least, if not 
her heart, in such services as might promote the comfort and 
well-being of others, let us leave her for the present. 



CHAPTER XLin. 


Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire’s sake, nor empire to affect 
For glorj’s sake, by all thy argument. 

Miltoh. 

In a well-furnishod private parlor of one of those first-clutts 
hotels in which New York city aboouds, Philip Amory sat alone. 
It was evening. The window-curtains were drawn, the gas-lamps 
burning brightly, bringing out the gorgeous colors of the gJiyly- 
tinted carpet and draperies, and giving a cheerful glow to tliu 
room, the comfortable appearance of which contrasted strongly 
with the pale countenance and desponding attitude of its solitary 
inmate, who, with his head bowed upon his hands, leaned upon a 
table in the centre of the apartment. 

He had sat for nearly an hour in precisely the same position, 
without once moving or looking up. With his left hand, upon 
which his forehead rested, he had thrust back the wavy masses of 
hb silvered hair, as if their light WQight wore too oppressive for 
his heated brow; and the occasional movement of his fingers, as 
they were slowly passed to and fro beneath the graceful curls, 
alone gave evidence that he had not fallen asleep. 

Suddenly he started up, straightened his commanding figure 
to its full height, and slowly conunenoed pacing the room. A 
light knock at the door arrested his measured steps; a look of 
nervous agitation and annoyance overspread his counteoanoe; he 
again flung himself into bb chair, and, in reply to the servant’s 
announcing “ a gentleman, sir, ” was preparing to say, “ I cannot 
be interrupted,” — but it was too late; the visitor had already 
advanced within the door, which the waiter quietly closed and 
retreated. 
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The new comer — a young man — stepped quickly and eagerly 
forward, but chocked himself, somewhat abashed at the unexpected 
coldness of the reception he met from his host, who rose slowly 
and deliberately to meet his guest, while the cloud upon his coun¬ 
tenance and the frigid manner in which be touched the young 
man’s cordially-offered hand seemed to imply that the latter’s 
presence was unwelcome. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Phillips,” said William Sullivan, for it was 
he who had thus unintentionally forced an entrance to the seclud¬ 
ed man. “ I am afraid my visit is an intrusion.” 

“ Do not speak of it,” replied Mr. Amory. I beg you will be ' 
seated ; ” and he politely handed a chair. 

Willie availed himself of the offered seat no further than to 
lean lightly upon it with one hand, while he still remained stand¬ 
ing. “ You are changed, sir,” continued he, “ since I last saw 
you.” 

“ Changed! Yes, I am,” returned the other, absently. 

“ Your health, I fear, is not— ” 

“ My health is excellent,” said Mr. Amory, interrupting his 
unfinished remark. Then seeming for the first time to realize 
the necessity of exerting himself, in order to sustain the con¬ 
versation, he added, “ It is a long time, sir, since we met. I 
have not yet forgotten the debt I owe you for your timely inter¬ 
ference between me and Ali, that Arab traitor, with his rascally 
army of Bedouin rogues.” 

‘•Do not name it, sir,” replied Willie. ‘“Our meeting wa.s 
fortunate indeed ; but the benefit was as mutual as the danger to 
which we were alike exposed.” 

“ I cannot think so. You seemed to have a most excellent 
understanding with your own party of guides and attendants, 
Arabs though they were.” 

True; I have had some experience in Eastern travel, and usually 
know how to manage these inflammable spirits of the desert. But 
at the time I joined you I was myself entering the neighboihood 
of hostile tribes, and might soon have found our party overawed, 
but for the advantage of having joined forces with yourself.” 

“ You set but a modest value upon your conciliatory powers, 
30 # 
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my young man. To you, who are bo well acquainted with the 
facts in the case, 1 can hardly claim the merit of frankness for 
the acknowledgment that it was only my own hot temper and 
stubborn will which exposed us both to the imminent danger 
which you were fortunately able to avert. No, no! you must 
not deprive me of the satisfaction of once more expressing my 
gratitude for your invaluable aid.” 

“ You are making my visit, sir,” said Willie, smiling, “ the very 
reverse.of what it was intended to be. I did not come here this 
evening to receive, but, to the best of my ability, to render 
thanks.” 

“ For what, sir ? ” asked Mr. Amory, abruptly, almost roughly. 
“ You owe me nothing! ” 

“ The friends of Isabella Clinton, sir, owe you a debt of grati¬ 
tude which it will be impossible for them ever to repay.” 

“ You are mistaken, Mr. Sullivan; I have done nothing which 
places that young lady’s friends under a particle of obligation to 
me.” 

“ Did you not save her life ? " 

“Yes; but nothing was further from my intention.” 

Willie smiled; “ It could have been no accident, I think, wdiieh 
led you to risk your own life to rescue a fellow-passenger.” 

“ It was no accident, indeed, which led to Miss Clinton’s safety 
from destruction. I am convinced of that. But you must not 
thank me : it is due to another than myself that she does not now 
sleep in death.” 

“ May I ask to whom you refer ? Your words are mysterious.” 

“ I refer to a dear and noble girl whom I swam to that burning 
wreck to save. Her veil had been agreed upon as a signal be¬ 
tween us. That veil, carefully thrown over the head of Miss 
Cliuton, whom 1 found clinging to the spot assigned to — to her 
whom I was seeking, deceived me, and I bore in safety to the 
shore the burden which 1 had ignorantly seized from the gaping 
waters, leaving my own darling, who had offered her life as a 
sacrifice, to — ” 

“ O, not to die! ” exclaimed Willie, 
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“ No; to be saved by a miracle. Go thank her for Miss Clin¬ 
ton’s life.” 

“ I thank God,” said Willie, with fervor, “ that the horrors of 
such scenes of destruction are half redeemed by heroism like 
that.” 

The hitherto stem countenance of Mr. Amory softened as he 
listened to the young man’s enthusiastic outburst of admiration at 
Gertrude’s noble self-devotion. 

“ Who is she ? Where is she ? ” continued Willie. 

“ Ask me not! ” replied Mr. Amory, with a gesture of impa¬ 
tience ; “I cannot tell you# if I would. I have not seen her 
since that ill-fated day.” 

Ills manner, even more than his words, seemed to intimate an 
unwillingness to enter into any further explanation regarding 
Isabel’s rescue, and Willie, perceiving it, stood for a moment silent 
and irresolute. Then, advancing a step nearer, he said, 

“ Though you so utterly disclaim, Mr. Phillips, any participa¬ 
tion in Miss Clinton’s happy escape, I feel that my errand here 
would be but imperfectly fulfilled if I should fail to deliver the 
message which I bring to one who was, at least, the final means, 
if not the original cause, of her safety. Mr. Clinton, the young 
lady’s father, desired me to tell you that, in saving the life of his 
only surviving child, the last of seven, all of whom but herself 
were doomed to an early death, you have prolonged his own 
days, and rendered him grateful to that degree which words on 
his part are powerless to express; but that, as long as his feeble 
life is spared, he shall never cease to bless your name, and pray to 
Heaven for its choicest gifts upon you and those who dwell next 
your heart.” 

There was a slight moisture in the clear, penetrating eye of 
Mr. Amory, but a bland and courteous smile upon his lip, as he 
said, in reply to Willie’s words: 

“ All this from Mr. Clinton! Very gentlemanly, and equally 
sincere, 1 doubt not; but you surely do not mean to thank me 
wholly in his name, my young friend. Have you nothing io say 
for your own sake ? ” -r 

Willie looked surprised at the question, but replied, unhesi- 
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tatingly, “Certainly, sir; as one of a large circle of acquaintances 
and friends, whom Miss Clinton honors with her regard, you may 
restussured that my admiration and gratitude for your disinter¬ 
ested exertions are unbounded; and, not only on her account, but 
on that of every other whom you had the noble satisfaction of 
rescuing from a most terrific form of death and destruction.’’ 

“ Am I to understand, by your words, that you speak only as a 
friend of humanity, and that you^felt no deep personal interest in 
any of my fellow-passeil^ers , 

“ I was unacquainted with ncai^i.all of them. Miss Clinton 
was the only one whom I had known for any greater length of 
time than during two or three days of Saratoga intercourse; but 
I should certainly have felt deeply grieved at her death, since I 
was in the habit of meeting her familiarly in her childhood, have 
lately been continually in her society, and am aware that her 
father, my respected partner, an old and invaluable friend, who 
is now much enfeebled in health, could hardly have survived so 
severe a shock as the loss, under such harrowing circumstances, of 
an only child, whom he almost idolizes.” 

“ You speak very coolly, Mr. Sullivan. Are you aware that 
the prevailing belief gives you credit for feeling more than a 
mere friihdly interest in Miss Clinton ? ” 

The gradual dilating of Willie’s large gray eyes, as he fixed 
them inquiringly upon Mr. Amory, — the half-scrutinizing, half* 
a.stonished expression which crept over his face, as ho deliberately 
seated himself in the chair, which, until then, he had not occu¬ 
pied, — were sufficient evidence of the eflTeot of the question so 
unexpectedly put to him. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I either misunderstood you, or the prevailing 
Sclicf is a most mistaken one.” 

“ Then you never before heard of your own engagement ? ” 

“ Never, I assure you. Is it possible that so idle a report has 
obtained an extensive circulation among Miss Clinton’s friends ? ” 
“ Sufficiently extensive for mo, a mere spectator of Saratoga 
life, to hear it not only whispered from ear to ear, but openly 
proclaimed as a fact worthy of credit.” 

** l am exceedingly surprised and vexed at what you toll me,” 
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Baid Willie, looking really disturbed and chagrined. “Nop- 
sensical and false as such a minor is, it will very naturally, if it 
should reach Miss Clinton, be a source of indignation and annoy* 
anco to her; and it is on that account, far more than my own, 
that 1 regret the circumstances which have probably given rise 
to it.” 

“ Do you refer to considerations of delicacy on the lady’s part, 
or have you the modesty to believe that her pride would be 
wounded by having her name thus coupled with that of her 
father’s junior partner, a yoqag man hitherto unknown to fash¬ 
ionable circles ? But, excuse me; perhaps I am stepping on 
dangerous ground, and your own pride may shrink from the 
frankness of my speech.” 

“ By no means, sir; you wrong me if you believe my pride to 
be of such a nature. But, in answer to your question, I have 
not only reference to both the motives you name, but to many 
others, when 1 assert my opinion of the resentment Miss Clinton 
would probably cherish, if the foolish and unwarranted remarks 
you mention should chance to reach her ears.” 

‘‘ Mr. Sullivan,” said Mr. Amory, drawing his chair nearer to 
Willie’s, and speaking in a tone of great interest, “ are you sure 
you are not standing in your own light ? Are you a^re that 
undue modesty, coupled with false and overstrained notions of 
refinement, has before now stood in the way of many a man’s 
good fortune, and is likely to interfere largely with your 
own ? ” 

“ How so, sir ? Y"ou speak in riddles, and I am ignorant of 
your meaning.” 

“ Handsome young fellows, like you,” continued Mr. Amory, 
“ can, 1 know, often command almost any amount of property for 
the asking ; but many such chances rarely occur to one individ¬ 
ual ; and the world will laugh at you, if you waste so fair an 
opportunity as that which you now enjoy.” 

“ Opportunity for what ? You surely do not mean to advise 
me — ” 

“ I do, though. I am older than you are, and I know some¬ 
thing of the world. A fortune is not i^e in a day, nor is money 
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a thing to be despised. Mr. Clinton’s life is, I dare say, enfeebled 
and almost worn out in toiling after that wealth which will soon 
be the inheritance of his daughter. 'She is young, beautiful, and 
the pride of that high circle in which she moves. Both father 
and daughter smile upon you;—yoti need not look disconcerted, 
— I speak as between friends, and you know the truth of that 
which strangers have observed, and which I have frequently heard 
mentioned as beyond doubt. Why, then, do you hesitate ? I 
trust you are not deterred from taking advantage of your position 
by any romantic and chivalrous sense of inferiority on your part, 
or unworthiness to obtain so fair a prize.” 

“ Mr. Phillips,” said Willie, with hesitation, and evident em- 
barra.ssment, “ the comments of mere casual acquaintances, such 
as the greater part of those with whom Miss Clinton associated 
in Saratoga, are not in the least to be depended upon. The 
peculiar relations in which 1 stand towards Mr. Clinton have 
been such as of late to draw me into constant intercourse both 
with himself and his daughter. Ho is almost entirely without 
relatives, has scarcely any trustworthy friend at command, and 
therefore appears, perhaps, to the world more favorably di.sposed 
towards me than would be found *0 be the case should I aspire to 
his dau^ltcr’s hand. The lady herself, too, has so many admirers, 
that it would be the height of vanity in me to believe — ” 

“ Pooh, pooh! ” fexcluinied 3Ir. Phillips, springing from his 
chair, and, as he commenced pacing the room, clapping the young 
man heartily upon the shoulder, “ tell that, Sullivan, to a greater 
novice, a more unsophisticated individual, than I am! It is very 
becoming in you to say so ; but (though I hate to flatter) a few 
slight reminders-will hardly harm a youth who has such a very 
low opinion of his own merits. Pray, who was the gentleman 
for whose society Miss Clinton was, a few nights since, so ready to 
forego the music of Alboni, the brilliancy of the welUlighted and 
crowded hall, and the smiles and compliments of a whole train of 
adorers ? With whom, I say, did she, in comparison with all this, 
prefer a quiet moonlight walk in the garden of the United States 
Hotel?” 

Willie hesitated a moment, while endeavoring to rally his 
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recollection; thgn, as if the circurastanco and its consequences 
had just, flashed uj^n him, he ekclaimed, “ I remember ! —That, 
then, was one of the causes of .sus])icion. I was, on that occasion, 
a messenger merely, to summon Miss Isabel to the bed-side of her 
father, by whom I had been anxiously watching for hours, and 
who, on awakening from a long-protracted and almost lethargic 
sleep, which had excited the alarm of the physician, inquired fdr 
his daughter with such eagerness, that I did not hesitate to inter¬ 
rupt the pleasure of the evening, and call her to the post of duty, 
which awaited her in the cottage occupied by Mr. Clinton, at the 
further extremity of the grounds, to which I accompanied her by 
moonlight.’i 

Mr. Amory almost laughed outright, cast upon Willie, for the 
first time, that look of sweet benignity which, though rare, well 
became bis fine countenance, and exclaimed, “ So much for water¬ 
ing-place gossip ! I believe 1 must forbear speaking of any fur¬ 
ther evidences of a tender interest manifested by either of you. 
But, these things apart, and there is every reason to believe, my 
dear Sullivan, that though the young lady’s heart be still, like 
her fortune, in the united keeping of herself and her father, there 
is nothing easier than for you to win and claim them both. You 
are a rising young man, and possess business talent ji^ispens- 
able, I hear, to the elder party; if, with your handsome face, fig¬ 
ure and accom]:)lishments, you cannot render yourself equally so 
to the younger, there is no one to blame but yourself.” 

AVillie laughed. “If I had that object in view, I know of 
no one to whom I would so soon come for encouragement as to 
you, sir; but the flattering pros[)Gct you hold out is quite wasted 
upon me.” 

“ Not if you are tho man I think you,” replied Mr. Amory; 
“ I cannot believe you will be such a fool (I beg your pardon for 
using BO strong a term) as to allow yourself to be blinded to the 
opportunity you see hold out before you of making that appear¬ 
ance in society, and taking that stand in life, to which your birth, 
your education and your personal qualities, entitle you. Your 
fatlier was a respectable clergyman (always an honorable profos- 
sion); you enjoyed and profited by every advantage in your youth, 
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and have done yourself such credit in India as would enable you, 
witli plenty of capital at oonunond, to take the lead in a few years 
among ^mercantile men. All this, indeed, might not, probably 
would not, give you an opportunity to mingle freely and at once 
in the highest ranks of our aristocracy; but a union with Miss 
Clinton would entitle you immediately to such a position as years 
df assiduous effort could hardly win, and you would find yourself 
at twenty-five at the highest point in every respect to which yon 
could possibly aspire; nor have you, I will venture to say, lived 
for six years utterly deprived of finale society, without becoming 
proportionately susceptible to such uncommon grace and beauty as 
Mias Clinton’s. 

“ A man just returned from a long residence abroad is usually 
thought to be an easy prey to the charms of the first of his fair 
country w^en into whose society he may chance to be thrown; 
and it can scarcely then be wondered at, if you are subdued by 
such winning attractions as are rarely to be met with in this land 
of beautiful women. Nor can it be possible that you have for 
six years toiled beneath an Indian sun without learning to appre¬ 
ciate as it d^rves the unlooked-for but happy and honorable 
termination of your toils, the easily-attained rest from labor, 
whose ojiwning blessing will be the possession of your beautiful 
bride.” 

A moment’s pause ensued, during which Mr. Amory sat watch¬ 
ing the countenance of Willie, white he awaited his reply. He 
was not kept long in ignorance of the effect his glowing picture 
had produced. 

“ Mr. Phillips,” said Willie, ^Ksaking with prompt decision, 
and a nervous energy which proved how heart-felt wore the words 
he uttered, “ I have not, indeed, spent many of the best years of 
luy life toiling beneath a burning sun, and in a protracted exile 
from ali^bat I held most dear, without being sustained and encour¬ 
aged by high hopes, aims and aspirations. But you misjudge me 
greatly, if you believe that the ambition that has hitherto sparred 
me on can find its grat^cation in those rewards which you have so 
vividly presented to my imagination. No, sir! believe me, though 
these advantages may seem beyond the grasp of most men, I 
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aspiro to something higher yet, and should think my best endeav¬ 
ors wasted indeed, if my hopes and wishes tended not to a still 
more glorious good.” 

“Ar‘i to what (juartcr do you look for the fuKilment of such 
flattering ](ro.s,)eets t ” asked 31r. Aniory, in an ironical tone of voice. 

“ Not to the gay circles of fashion,” replied Willie, “ nor yet 
to that moneyed aristocracy which awards to each man his posi¬ 
tion in life. 1 do not depreciate an honorable standing in the 
eyes of my fellow-men; I am not blind to the advantages of 
wealth, or insensible to the claims of grace and beauty; but these 
were not the things for which I left my home, and it is not to 
claim theiu that 1 have now returned. Young as I am, I have 
lived long enough, and seen enough of trial, to lay to heart the 
belief that the only blessings worth striving for are something 
more enduring, more siitistying, than doubtful honors, precarious 
wealth, or fleeting smiles.” 

“ To w'hat, then, may 1 ask, do you look forward ? ” 

“ To a hwne, and that, not so much for myself — though I have 
long pined for such a rest—as for another, with whom I hope to 
share it. A year since,” — and AVillie’s lip trembled, his voice 
shook with emotion, as he spoke, — “ and there were others, beside 
that dear one whose image now entirely fills my heart., whom I 
had fondly hoped, and should deeply have rejoiced, to see reaping 
the fruits of my exertions. Hut we were not permitted to meet 
again ; and now, — but pardon me, sir; I did not mean to intrude 
upon you my private aflairs.” 

“ (jo on,” said Mr. Amory ; “ go on; I deserve some degree of 
confidence, in return for the disinterested advice I have been giv¬ 
ing you. Speak to me as to an old friend; I am much interested 
in what you say.” 

“ It is long since I have spoken freely of myself,” said Willie; 
“ but frankness is natural to me, and, since you profess a desire to 
learn something of my aim in life, I know'^ef no motive I have 
for reserve or concealment. Hut my position, sir, even as a child, 
Was singular; and you must excuse me Mf I refer to it for a 
niomeut. I could not have been more than twelve or fourteen 
years of age when I began to realize the necessity which rested 

37 
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upon me. My u’idowed mother and her aged father were the 
only relatives, almost the only friends, I knew. One was feeble 
delicate, and quite unequal to active exertion; the other was old 
and poor, being wholly dependent upon the small salary he 
received for officiating as sexton of a neighboring t luuvh. Vou 
are aware, for I have mentioned it in our earlier aefjuaintancc 
abroad, that, in spite of these circumstances, they maintained me 
for several years in comfort and decency, and gave me an excel¬ 
lent education. 

“ At an age when kites and marbles are wont to be all-engross¬ 
ing I became possessed with an earnest desire to relieve my 
mother and grandfather of a part of their burden of care and 
labor; and, with this purpose in view, .sought and obtained a 
situation, in which I was well treated and well paid, and which 
I retained until the death of 1113 - c.xccllcnt master. Then, for a 
time, I felt bitterly the want of employment, became desponding 
and unhappy; a state of mind which was fostered by constant 
association with one of so melancholy and despairing a tempera¬ 
ment as my grandfather, who, having met with great disappoint¬ 
ment in life, held out no encouragement to me, but was forever 
hinting at the probability of my utterly failing in every .scheme 
for success and advancement. 

“ I bitterly regretted, at the time, the depressing influence of 
the old man’s innuendoes ; but I have .since thought they answered 
a good purpose; for nothing so urge<l me on to ever-increasing 
efforts as the indomitable de.sire to prove the mistaken nature of 
his gloomy predictions, and few things have given me more satis¬ 
faction than the assurances I have frequently received during 
the few past years that he came at last to a full conviction that my 
prosperity was established beyond a doubt, and that one of his ill- 
fated family was destined to escape the trials and evils of po erty. 

“ My mother was a quiet, gentle woman, siiiall in person, with 
great simplicity and some reserve of manner. She loved me like 
her own soul; she taught me everything I know of goodness; 
there is no sacrilicc 1 would not have made for her happiness. 1 
would have died to save her life; but we shall never meet again in 
this world, and I — I — am learning to be resigned! 
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“ For these two, and one other, whom I shall speak of pres¬ 
ently, I was ready to go away, and strive, and suflFor, and be 
patient. The opportunity came, and I embraced it. And soon 
one groat object of my ambition was won. I was able to earn a 
competency for m 3 ^sclf and for them. In the course of time, lux¬ 
uries even were within my means, and I had begun to look forward 
to a not very distant day, when ray long-looked-for return should 
render our happiness perfect and complete. I little thought, then, 
that the sad tidings of my grandfather’s death were on their way, 
and the news of my mother’s slow but equally sure decline so 
soon to follow. 

“ It is true, however, they are both gone; and I .should now be 
so solitary as almost to long to follow them, but for one other, 
whose love will bind me to earth so long as she is .spared.” 

“ And she?” exclaimed Jlr. Amory, with an eagerness which 
Willie, cngro.«sed with his own thoughts, did not observe. 

“ Is a young girl,” continued Willie, “ without family, wealth or 
beauty ; but with a spirit so elevated as to make her great, a heart 
BO noble as to make her rich, a soul so pure as to make her 
beautiful.” 

Mr. Amory’s attitude of fixed attention, his evident waiting to 
hear more, emboldened Willie to speak still further. 

“There lived in the same house which my grandfather occu¬ 
pied an old man, a cit)’ lamplighter. He was poor, poorer even 
than we were, but, I will venture to say, there never was a better 
or a kinder-hearted person in the world. One evening, when 
ci^aged in his round of duty, he picked up and brought home a 
little ragged child, whom a cruel woman had just thrust into the 
street to perish with cold, or die a more lingering death in the 
alms-house; for nothing butsuch devoted c'tlre as she received from 
my mother and Uncle True (so we alwaj’s called our old friend) 
could have saved the feeble, half-starved creature from the coti- 
secjuences of long-continued cxpo.sure and ill-treatment. Through 
their unwearied watching and efforts she was spared, to repay in 
after years all, and more than all, the love bestowed upon her. 
She was at that time miserably thin and attenuated, sallow, and 
extremely plain in her appearance, besides being possessed of a 
violent temoer. 
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a stubbornness of will, which undoubtedly resulted from her 
having long lived in opposition to all the world. 

“ All this, however, did not repel Uncle True, under whose 
loving influence new and hitherto undeveloiied virtues and capaci¬ 
ties soon begun to manifest themselves. In the atmosphere of 
love in which she now lived, she soon became a changed being; 
and when, in addition to the example and precepts taught her at 
home, a divine light was shod upon her life by one who, herself 
sitting in darkness, casts a halo forth from her own spirit to illum¬ 
ine those of all who are blessed with her presence, she became, 
tvkat she has ever since been, a being to love and trust for a life¬ 
time. For myself, there were no bounds to the affection I soon 
came to cherish for the little girl, to whom I was first attracted 
by (wmpassion merely'. 

“We were constantly together; we had no thoughts, no studies, 
no pleasures, sorrows or interests, that were not sliared. I wa.s 
her teacher, her protector, the partner of all her childish amuse¬ 
ments ; and she, on her part, was by turns an advising, con¬ 
soling, sympathizing and encouraging friend. In this latter 
character she was indispensable to me, for she had a hopeful 
nature, and a buoyancy of spirit which often imparted itself to me. 
I well remember, when my kind euiijloyer died, and I was plunged 
in boyish grief and despair, the confidence and energy with 
which she, then very young, inspired me. The relation between 
her and Uncle True was beautiful. Boy as I was, I coil!d not 
but view with admiration the old man’s devoted love for the 
adopted darling of his latter years (his birdie, as be always call<^ 
her), and the deep and grateful affection which she boro him in 
return. 

“ During the first few years she was wholly dependent upon 
him, and seemed only a fond, affectionate child; but a time caino, 
at, last, when the case was reversed, and the old man, stricken 
with disease, became infirm and helpless. It was then that tho 
beauty of her woman’s nature shone forth triumphant; and, () ! 
how gently, child as she was, she guided his steps as he descended 
to the grave ! Often have I gone to his room at midnight, fear¬ 
ing lest he might be in need of care which she, in her youth and 
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inexperience, would be unable to render; and never shall I forget 
the little figure, seated calmly by his bed-side, at an hour when 
many of her years would be shrinking from fears conjured up 
by the night and the darkness, with a lamp dimly burning on a 
table before her, and she herself, with his hand in hers, sweetly 
soothing his wakefulness by her loving words, or with her eyes 
bent upon her little Bible, reading to him holy lessons. 

“ But all her care could not prolong his lile; and, shortly before 
I went to India, he died, blessing God for the peace imparted to 
him through his gentle nurse. 

“ It was my task to soothe our little Gerty’s soyows, and do 
what I could to comfort her ; an ofiice which, before I left the 
country, I was rejoiced to transfer to the willing hands of the 
e.\cellent blind lady who had long befriended both her and Uncle 
True. Before I went away, 1 solemnly committed to Gerty, 
who had in one instance proved herself both willing and able, 
the care of my mother and grandfather. She promised to be 
faithful to the trust; and nobly was that promise kept. In spite 
of the unkinduess and deep displeasure of Mr. Graham (the blind 
lady's father), upon whose bounty she had for a long time been 
dependent, she devoted herself heart and hand to the fulfilment 
of duties which in her eyes were sacred and holy. In spite of 
suffering, labor, watching and privation, she voluntarily forsook 
ease and pleasure, and S[)ent day and night in the patient service 
of friends whom she loved with a greater love than a daughter’s, 
for it was that of a saint. 

• “ With all my earnestness of purpose, I could never have done 
half that she did; I might have loved as much, but none but 
a woman’s heart could have conceived and planned, none but 
a woman’s hand could have patiently executed, the deeds that 
Gertrude wrought. She was more than a sister to me before; 
she was my constant correspondent, my dearest friend: now she 
is bound to me by ties that are not of earth nor of time.” 

87 * 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


And opportunity I here hare had 

To try thee, sift thee, and confess hare found thee 

Proof against all temptation. 

Minron. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Amory, who had waited patiently for 
the conclusion of Willie’s story, “ I can well understand that. A 
man of a generous spirit could hardly fail to cherish a deep and 
lasting gratitude for one who devoted herself so disinterestedly to 
a trying and toilsome attendance upon the last hours of beloved 
friends, to whose wants he himself was prevented from minister¬ 
ing; and the warmth with which you eulogize this girl does you 
credit, Sullivan. She must, too, be a young person of great excel¬ 
lence, to have fulfilled so faithfully and well a promise of such 
remote date that it would probabjy have been ignored by a less 
disinterested friend. But do not let any enthusiastic sense of 
honor induce you to sacrifice yourself on the shrine of gratitude. 

“ I shall find it bard to believe that a young man who has had 
the ambition to mark out, and the energy to pursue, such a course 
on the road to fortune as you have thus far successfully foj^owed, 
can, in his sober senses, have made a serious resolve to unite him¬ 
self and his prospects with an insignificant little playmate, of 
unacknowledged birth, without beauty or fortune, unle.ss there is 
already a standing engagement, by which he is unwillingly bound, 
or he allows himself to be drawn on to matrimony by the belief 
that the highest compliment he can pay (namely, the offer of him¬ 
self) will alone cancel the immense obligations under which ho 
labors. May I ask if yon are already shackled by promises ? ” 

“ I am not,” replied Willie. 

Then listen to me a moment. My motives are friendly when 
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I beg you not to act rashly in a matter which will affect the hap¬ 
piness of your whole life; and to hear, — with patience, too, if you 
can,” for Willie already gave symptoms of restlessness, — “the 
few words which I have to say on the subject. 

“ You are much mistaken, my young friend, if you believe that 
the happiness of Gerty, as you call her (a very ugly name, by 
the way), can be insured, any more than your own, by an illjj 
assorted union, of which you will both find occasion to repent. 
You have not seen her for six years; think, then, of all that 
has happened in the mean time, and beware how you act with 
precipitation. 

“ You have all this time been living abroad, engaged in active 
life, growing in knowledge of the world, and its various phases 
of society. In India, to be sure, you witnessed a mode of life 
wholly different from that which prevails with us, or in European 
cities; but the independence, both of character and manner, 
which you there acquired, fitted j'ou admirably for the polished 
sphere of Parisian life, to which you were so suddenly intro¬ 
duced, and in which, I may say without flattery, you met with 
such marked success. 

“ Notwithstanding the privilege you enjoyed of being pre¬ 
sented in polite circles as the friend of a man so well known and 
so much respected as Mr. Clinton, you cannot have been insensi¬ 
ble to the marked attentions bestowed upon you by American resi¬ 
dents abroad, or unaware of the advantage you enjoyed, on your 
return home, from having been known as the object of such 
favor. Though not so fortunate as to meet you in Paris, I was 
there af*the same time with yourself, and had some opportunity 
of being acquainted with facts which I am sure you would have 
too much modesty to acknowledge. 

“ That you were not wholly devoid of taste for choice society 
it is easy to infer; sinee, otherwise, you would never have been 
able to render yourself an ornament to it, or even maintain a 
place within its precincts. It is also equally evident that your 
pride must have been flattered, and your views in life somewhat 
biased, by the favorable reception you have met, both abroad 
and at home, not only from your own sex, but especially from 
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the young, fair, and beautiful women who have honored you with 
their smiles, and among whom she whose name the crowd already 
associates with your own stands preeminent. 

“ When I think of all this, and of those pecuniary hopes you 
may so reasonably indulge, and on which I have already dilated, 
and then imagine you suddenly flinging all these aside, to chival- 
^usly throw yourself at the feet of your mother’s little nurse, I 
confess I find it impossible to keep silent, and avoid reminding 
you of the reaction that musfeorae, the disappointment that must 
ensue, on finding yourself at once and forever shut out from par¬ 
ticipation in pleasures which have been within your reach, and 
voluntarily discarded. * 

“ You must remember that much of the consideration which is 
paid to a young bachelor of growing pro.spccts ceases to bo 
awarded to him after marriage, and is never extended to his 
bride, unless she be chosen from the select circles to which he 
aspires. Thi.s unportioned orphan, with whom you propose to 
share your fate, — this little patient school-mistress — ’’ 

“ I did not tell you she had ever been a teacher ! ” exclaimed 
Willie, stopping short in his walk up and down the room, which 
latterly he had been, in his turn, pacing impatiently, while he 
listened to Mr. Amory’s words,— “I did not tell you anything 
of the sort! How did you know it ? ” 

Mr. Amory, who by his negligence had thus betrayed more 
knowledge than he had been supposed to possess, hesitated a 
moment, but, quicklyrecovering himself, answered, with apparent 
frankness, 

“ To tell the truth, Sullivan, I have seen the girl, in iSmpany 
with an old doctor.” 

“ Dr. Jeremy ?” asked Willie, quickly. 

“ The same.” 

“ When did you see her ? How did it happen ? ” 

“ Do not question me! ” said Mr. Amory, petulantly, as if the 
matter were of little consequence, and he did not choose to be 
interrogated. “ I happened to see the old gentleman in the 
course of my travels, and this Gertrude Flint was with him. Ho 
told me a few facta concerning her; — nothing to her disadvantage. 
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however; in warning you against a mis-alliance, I speak only in 
general terms.” 

Willie looked at Mr. Amory in a half-scrutinizing, half-won¬ 
dering manner, and appeared on the point of persisting in his 
attempt to learn further partieulars; but Mr. Amory, taking up 
the thread of his previous conversation, went on, without giving 
him a chance to speak. 

“ This Gerty, as I was saying, Siillivan, will be a dead weight 
upon your hands ; a constant drawback to all your efforts for the 
attainment of fashionable society, in which it is hardly to be 
expected she can be exactly fitted to shine. You yourself pro¬ 
nounce her to be without wealth or beauty; of her family you 
know nothing, and have certainly little reason to expect that, if 
discovered, it would do her any credit. I believe, then, that I 
only speak from the dictates of common sense, when I bid you 
beware how you make, in the disposal of yourself, such a very 
unequal bargain.” 

“ I am very willing to believe, sir,” said Willie, resuming his 
seat and .settling himself into a composed attitude, “ that the 
arguments you have so powerfully brought to bear upon a ques¬ 
tion most important to my welfare are grounded upon calm rea¬ 
soning, and .a disinterested desire to promote my prosperity. I 
confess you are the last man, judging from our short, but, for 
the length of time, intimate acquaintance, from whom I should 
have cxj)ected such advice; for 1 had believed you so independent 
of the opinion and so indifferent to the applause of the world that 
they WQtild weigh but little with you in forming estimates for the 
guidance, of others. 

“ Still, though your suggestions have failed to influence or in the 
least degree change my sentiments or intentions, I fully appreciate 
and thank you for- the sincerity and camestne.ss with which you 
have sought to mould my judgment by your own ; and will reply 
to your arguments with su(;h frankness as will, I think, persuade 
you that, so far from following the impulses of a blind enthusiasm, 
to plunge with haste and precipitation into a course of action 
hereafter to be deplored, I am actuated by feelings which i-easoa 
approves, and which have already stood the test of experience. 
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“ You speak truly when you impute to me a natural taste for good 
society; a taste which poverty, and the retirement in which iny 
boyhood was passed, gave me little opportunity to manifest, hut 
which had, nevertheless, no small influence in deterininiiig my 
aims and ambition in life. The fine houses, equipages, and clothes 
of the rich, had far less charm to my fancy than the high-bred 
• wise, refinement, and elegance of manner, which distinguished 
some few of their owners who chanced to come under niy observa¬ 
tion ; and, much as I desired the attainment of wealth lor the sake 
of its own intrinsic advantages, and the mcan.s it would afford of 
contributing to the comfort and hajipine.ss of others, it would have 
seemed to me divested of half^ts value, .should it fail to secure to 
its pos,sessor a free admittance to the polite and polished circles 
upon which I looked with admiring cj'es. 

“ I needed not, therefore, the social deprivations I experienced in 
India to prepare me to enter with eager zest into the excitement 
and pleasure of Parisian life, to which, through the kindness and 
partiality of Mr. Clinton, I obtained, as you are, it seems, aware, 
a free and inuyediate introduction. 

“ It is true I was summoned thither at a time when my spirits 
had been for months struggling with the depression occasioned by 
sad news from home, and had not, therefore, the least di.sposition 
to avail myself of Mr. Clinton’s politeness; but the feebleness of 
his health, and his inability to enter largely into the gayeties of 
the place, compelled me continually to offer myself as an escort 
to his daughter, who, fond of society, and reluctant to submit to 
any exclusion from it, invariably accepted my services, thus draw¬ 
ing me into the very whirl and vortex of fashionable life; in which, 
1 confess, I soon found much to flatter, bewilder, and intoxicate. 
1 could not be insensible to the privileges so unexpectedly accorded 
to me; nor could my vanity be wholly proof against the assaults 
made upon it. Nor was my maidiness of character alone at stake. 
My position in fashionable circles threw other and more serious 
temptations in my way. The soundness of principle and sim¬ 
plicity of habit implanted in me from childhood, and hitherto 
preserved intact, soon found themselves at stake. I had withstood 
every kind of gross temptation, but my new and refined associates 
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now presented it to me in that more subtle form which often 
proves a snare to those over whom, had it come without disguise, 
it would have no power. The wine-cup could never have enticed 
me to the coarse and disgusting .scenes of drunken revelry; but, 
held in the hand.s of the polished gentlemen, who had, but a 
moment before, been the recipicii(,s of popular favor and women’s 
smile.s, it sjiarkled with a I'icher lustre, and its bitter dregs were 
forgotten. The professed gamc.ster, the well-known rogue, would 
in vain have sought me for an accomplice; but I was not equally 
on my guard against the danger which awaited me from other and 
iaie.v[)ectcd (juarters; for how could I believe that my friends, 
Mr. Clinton’s friends, the ornaments of the sphere in which they 
moved, would unfairly win my money, involve me in entangle- 
meiit.-j, and lead me on to ruin ? 1 almost wonder, as I look back 

upon the few lir.st weeks of my residence in Pari.s, tluit I did not 
finally fall a victim to some one ol' the numerous .snares tluit were, 
on every side, sjiread for my destruction, and into which my social 
dispo.sition, my fearle.s.s, and, at the same time, unscqjhisticated 
nature rendered me especially jirone to fall. Nothing, I am per¬ 
suaded, but the recollection of my pure-minded and watchful 
mother, who.se recent death had given new freshness and life to 
the memory of her many warning counsels,—at the time they were 
bestowed deemed by me unnece.ssary, but now, in the moment of 
danger, springing uj) and arming themselves with a solemn mean¬ 
ing, — nothing but the consciousness of her gentle spirit, ever 
hovering around my path, .saddened by my conflicts, rejoicing in 
my triumphs, could ever have given me courage and perseverance 
to resist, shun, and finally e.scape altogether, the pitfalls into which 
iny unwary steps would have plunged me. 

“ These darker evils, however, successfully combated and sub¬ 
dued, there were others of scarcely less magnitude awaiting me, 
and in which much of my future well-being and usefulness were 
involved. In the unvaried round of pleasure in which my days, 
and nights even, were frequently passed, there was much to grat¬ 
ify my self-love, foster my ambition, and annihilate every worthier 
emotion. And here, believe me, my safety lay in my success. 
Had 1 approached the outskirts of fashionable life, and been com- 
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pellcd to linger, with longing eyes, at the threshold, I miglit, even 
now, be loitering there, a deceived spectator of joys wliich it was 
not permitted to me to enter and share, or, having gained a partial 
entrance, be eagerly employed in pushing my way onward, 

“ Admitted, however, at once, into the very arcana of a sjihere 1 
was eager to penetrate, my eyc.s wore soon opened to the vain, 
hollow and worthless nature of the Itauhlo Fashion. Not that I 
did not meet within its courts the grace, wit, talent and refnio- 
ment, which I had hoped to find there, or that these were invari¬ 
ably accomj)anied by other and less attractive qualities. No; I 
truly believe there is no class which cannot boast of its heroes and 
heroines, and that there are within the walks of fashionable lil'o 
men and women who would grace a wilderness. Nor do 1 de.spi.se 
forms and ceremonies which are becoming in them.sclvcs, and 
conducive to (^egunee and good-breeding. As long ns one class is 
distinguished by education and refined manners, and another is 
marked by ignorance and vulgarity, there should, and there must, 
in the nature of things, be a dividing line between the two, whii;h 
neither, perhap.s, would desire to overstep. 

“ But this barrier is not Fashion, which, both abroad and at home, 
oftentimes excludes the former, and gives free admittance to the 
latter; and, if I presume to adopt a higher standard, it is bccau.se 
1 have had so close an acquaintance with that already set up, that 
I can judge how little it is to be trusted.” 

“ You are young,” said Mr. Amory, “ to be such a philosopher. 
Many a man has turned awaj’ with disgust from an aristocracy 
into which he could himself gain no admittance ; but few renounce 
it voluntarily.” 

“ Few, perhaps,” replied Willie, “ few ymeng men, at least, 
have such opportunities as I have had to penetrate its secrets. I' 
trust I may say without treachery, since I speak in general terms 
only, that I have seen more ignorance, more ill-breeding, more 
meanness, and more immorality, in the so-ealled aristocracy of our 
country, than I should have believed it possible would be tolerated 
there. I have frequently known instances in which the most 
Accomplished gentleman, or the most beautiful lady, of a gay 
circle, has given evidence of unpardonable want of information on 
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the m^st common topics. I have seen elegant evening assemblies 
disgraced by a degree of rudeness and incivility which reflected as 
little credit on the taste as on the feelings. I have seen the pro¬ 
fuse and lavish expenditure of to-day atoned for by«a selfish and 
despicable parsimony on the morrow ; and I have seen a want of 
princijde exhibited by persons of both sexes, which proves that a 
high position on earth is no security against such contamination 
of the soul as must wholly unfit it for an exalted place hereafter.” 

“ I have witnessed no less myself,” said Mr. Amory; “ but my 
experiences have not been like these of other men, and my sight 
has been sharpened by circumstances. I am stilt astonished that 
you should have been awake to these facts." 

“ I was not, at first,” answered Willie. “ It was only gradually 
that 1 recovered from the dazzling, blinding eflect which the glitter 
and show of J'ashion inif) 0 .sed upon the clearness of my perceptions. 
My suspicions of its falsehood and vanity were based upon in 
stances of selfishness, folly and cold heartedness, which, one after 
another, came to my knowledge. I could relate to you the thou¬ 
sand mean deceits, the contemptible rivalries, the gross neglect of 
sacred duties, which came under my immediate observation; but I 
will not betray the secrets of individuals, or weary you with their 
recital. 

“ Especially was I astonishi^ at the effect of an uninterrupted 
pursuit of pleasure upon the sensibilities, the tempers, and the 
domestic affections, of women. Though bearing within my heart 
an image of female goodness and purity, this sweet remembrance, 
this living ideal, might possibly have been driven from its throne, 
and supplanted by some one of the lovely faces which, at first, 
bewildered me by their beauty, had these last been the index to 
souls of equal perfection. There may be — I have no doubt that 
there are—noble and excellent women, moving in the highest 
walks of life, whose beauty, grace and other outward adornments, 
are loss admirable than their own high natures; but among those 
with whom I became familiarly acquainted there was not one who 
could in the least compare with her who was continually present 
to my memory, who is still, and ever must be, a model to her sex. 

‘‘ It is no wonder that others failed to come up to my conoeptiou 

88 
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of all that is lovely in woman, since the character of Gcrfruao 
Flint was the standard by which each in my mind was measured. 
How could I help contrasting the folly, the wovldlincss, and the 
cold-heartedness around me, with the cultivated mind, the self- 
sacrificing and afieetionatc disposition, of one who possesses every 
quality that can adorn life, whether at home or abroad ? You 
have indeed failed to convince me that Gertrude can in any way 
be a drawback or disadvantage to the man who shall be so fortu¬ 
nate as to call her his. For my own part, 1 desire no better, no 
more truly aristocratic position in life, than that to which she is S’o 
well entitled, and to which she would be one of the brightest orna¬ 
ments,—the aristocracy of true refinement, knowledge, grace and 
beauty. You talk to me of wealth. Gertrude has no money in 
her purse, but her soul is the pure gold, tried in the furnace of 
sorrow and afilietion, and thence come forth bright apd unulloyeJ. 
You speak of family, and an honorable birth. She ha.s no family, 
and her birth is shrouded in mystery; but the blood that courses 
in her veins would never disgrace the race from which she spnnig, 
and every throb of her unselfish heart allies her to all that is 
noble. 

“ You are eloquent on the subject of beauty. ^V'hcn I parted 
from Gertrude, she was, in all but character, a mere child, being 
only twelve or thirteen years of ^e. Though much altered and 
improved since the time when she first came among us, I scarcely 
think she could have been said to possess much of what the world 
calls beauty. For myself, it was a matter of which 1 seldom 
thought or cared; and, had I been less indifferent on the subject 
she was so dear to me that 1 should have been utterly unable to 
form an impartial judgment of her claims in this respect. 

“ I well remember, however, the indignation I once felt at hear¬ 
ing a fellow-clerk, who had accidentally met her in one of our 
walks, sneeringly contrast her personal appearance with that of 
our mutual employer’s handsome daughter, the same Miss Clinton 
of whom we have been speaking; and the proportionate rajiture 
with which I listened to the excellent teacher. Miss Browne, when 
on a certain occasion, being present at a school-examination, 1 
overheard her commenting to a lady upon Gertrude’s wonderful 
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promise in person as well as in mind. Whether the first part of 
this promise has been fulfilled, I have no means of judging; but, 
as I recall her dignified and graceful little figure, her large, intel¬ 
ligent, sparkling eyes, the glow of feeling that lit up her whole 
countenance, and the peaceful, almost majestic expression which 
purity of soul imparted to her yet childish features, she stands 
forth to my remembrance the embodiment of all that I hold most 
dear. 

“ Six years may have outwardly changed her much; but they 
cannot have robbed her of what I prize the most. She has 
charms over which time can have no power, a grace that ft a gift 
of Heaven, a beauty that is eternal. Could I ask for more ? 

“Do not believe, then,” continued he, after a short pause, “that 
my fidelity to my early playmate is an emotion of gratitude merely. 
It is true I owe her much,— far more than I can ever repay; 
but the honest warmth of my affection for the noble girl springs 
from the truest love of a purity of character and singleness of 
heart which I have never seen equalled. 

“ What is there in the wearisome and foolish walks of Fashion, 
the glitter and show of wealth, the homage of an idle crowd, that 
could so fill my heart, elevate my spirit, and inspire my exertions, 
as the thought of a peaceful, happy home, blessed by a presiding 
spirit so formed for confidence, love, and a communion that time 
can never dissolve, and eternity will but render more secure and 
unbroken ? ” 

“ And she whom you love so well ? — are you sure — ” asked 
Mr. Phillips, speaking with visible effort, and faltering ere he had 
completed hi.s sentence. 

“ No,” answered Willie, anticipating the question. “ I know 
what you would ask. — I am not sure. I have no reason to 
indulge the hopes I have been dwelling upon so fondly; but I do 
not regret having spoken with such openness and candor; for, 
should she grieve my heart by her coldness, I should stUl be proud 
to have loved her. Until this time, ever since I gained my native 
land, 1 have been shackled with duties, which, sacred as they were, 
have chafed a spirit longing for freedom to follow its own im¬ 
pulses. In this visit to you, sir (and, as he spoke, he rose to 
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depart), I have fulfilled the last obligation imposed upon me by 
my excellent friend, and to-morrow I shall bo at liberty to go 
where duty alone prevented me from at once hastening.” 

He offered his hand to Mr. Amory, who grasped it with a cor¬ 
diality very different from the feeble greeting he had given him on 
his entrance. “Good-by,” said he. “You carry with you my 
best wishes for a success which you seem to have so much at 
heart; but some day or other I feel sure you will be reminded of 
all I have said to you this evening.” 

“Strange man !” thought Willie, ns he walked towards his own 
hotel. •“ How warmly he shook my hand at parting! and with 
what a friendly manner he bade me farewell, notwithstanding tho 
coldness of the reception he gave me, and the pertinacity with 
which, throughout my whole visit, I rejected his opinions and 
repelled his advice! ” 



CHAPTER XLV. 


Tct His a weary task to school the heart. 

Ere years of griefs haTe tamed its fiery spirit 
Into that still and passive fertitude 
Which is but learned from suffering. 

Uescans. 

“ JIiss Gertrude,” said Mrs. Prime, opening the parlor-door, 
putting her head cautiously in, looking round, and then advancing 
with a stealthy pace, like that of a favorite family cat which is 
venturing to stop a little beyond its usual limits, — “my! how 
busy you are ! Lor’ssakes alive, if you an’t rippin’ up them great 
curtains of Miss Graham’s for the wash! I would n’t be botherin’ 
with ’em. Miss Gertrude; she won’t be here for this fortnight, 
and Miss Ellis will have time enough.” 

“ O, I have nothing else to do, Mrs. Prime; it’s no trouble.” 
Then, looking up pleasantly at the old cook, she added, “ It 
seems very cosey for us all to be at home again ; does n’t it ? ” 

“ It seems beautiful I ” answered Mrs. Prime, with emphasis; 
“ and — I hope there’s no harm in sayin’ it— I can’t help thiukiu’ 
how nice it would be, if we could all live on jist as we are now, 
without no more intrusion.s.” 

Gertrude .smiled, and said, “Everything looks as it used to in 
old times, when 1 first came here. I was quite a child then,” 
continued she, with a sigh. 

“ Gracious me! What are you now ? ” said Mrs. Prime. “ For 
mercy’s sake. Miss Gertrude, don’t you begin to think about 
growin’ old ! There’s nothin’ like foelin’ young, to keep young. 
There’s Mias Patty Paco, now — ” 

“ I have been meaning to ask after her,” exclaimed Gertrude, 
resuming her scissors, and commencing to rip another window- 
curtain. a “ Is she alive and well yet ? ” 

as* 
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“ She! ” replied Mrs. Prime; “ Lor, she won’t newr die! Old 
women like her, that feels themselves young gals, allers live for¬ 
ever ; but I came a purpose to speak to you about her. The 
baker’s boy that fetched the loaves, this mornin’, brought an 
arrant from her, and she wants to see you the first chance she 
can get; but I would n’t hurry, either, about goin’ there, or any¬ 
where, Miss Gertrude, till I got rested; for I believe you an’t 
well, you look so spent and kind o’ tired out.” 

“Did she wish to see me?” asked Gertrude. “Poor old 
thing ! I ’ll go and see her, this very afternoon; and you need n’t 
feel anvous about me, Mrs. Prime, — I am quite well.” 

And Gertrude went. It was now her second day of suspense ; 
and this, like every other motive for action, was eagerly hailed. 

She found Miss Patty nearly bent double with rheumatism, 
dre.ssed with less than her usual care, and crouching over a 
miserable fire, built of a few chips and shavings. She appeared, 
however, to be in tolerable spirits, and hailed Gertrude’s entrance 
by a cordial greeting. 

The curiosity for which she was always remarkable seemed to 
have increased, rather than diminished, with the infirmities of 
age. Innumerable were the questions she put to Gertrude re¬ 
garding her own personal experiences during the past year, and 
the movements of the circles in which she had been living. She 
showed a special interest in Saratoga life, the latest fa.shions 
exhibited there, and the opportunities which the place afforded 
for forming advantageous matrimonial connections. 

“ So you have not yet chosen a companion,” said she, after 
Gertrude had patiently and good-naturedly responded to all her 
queries. “ That is a eircumstance to be regretted. Not,” con¬ 
tinued she, with a little smirk, and a slight wave of the hand, 
“ that it is ever too late in life for one to meditate the conjugal 
tie, which is often assumed with advantage by persons of fifty or 
more; and certainly you, who arc still in the bloom of your days, 
need not despair of a youthful swain. However, existence, I may 
say, is two-fold whqn it is shared with a congenial partner ; and 
I had hoped that before now, Miss Gertrude, both you and my¬ 
self would have formed such an alliance. Experience firompts 
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me, when I declare the protection of the matrimonial union one 
of its greatest advantages.” 

“ I hope you have not suffered from the want of it.” said Ger¬ 
trude. 

“ I have, Miss Gertrude, suffered incalculably. Let me impress 
upon you, however, that the keenest pangs have been those of 
the sensibilities; yes, the sensibilities,—the finest part of our 
nature, and that which will least bear wounding.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that you have been thus grieved,” said 
Gertrude. “ I should have supposed that, living quite alone, you 
might have been spared this trial.” 

” O, Miss Gertrude!" exclaimed the old lady, lifting up 
both hands, and speaking in such a pitiable tone as would have 
excited the compassion of her listener, if it had been one grain 
less ridiculous, — “ 0, that I had the wings of a dove, wherewith 
to flee away from my kindred! I fondly thought to have dis¬ 
tanced them, but within the last revolving year they have dis¬ 
covered my retreat, and I can no longer elude their vigilance. 
Hardly can I recover from the shock of one visitation, — made, 
’as I am convinced, for the sole purpose of taking an inventory of 
my possessions, and measuring the length of my days, — before 
the vultures are again seen hovering round my dwelling. But,” 
exclaimed the old lady, raising her voice and inwardly chuckling 
as she spoke, “ they shall fall into their own snare; for I wiU 
dupe every one of them, yet! ” 

“ I was not aware that you had any relations,” said Gertrude; 
“ and it .seems they are such only in name.” 

“ Name! ” said Miss Pace, emphatically. “ I am animated 
with gladness at the thought that they are not honored with a 
cognomen which not one of them is worthy to bear. No, they pass 
by a different name; a name as plebeian as their own coarse souls. 
There are three of them, who stand to each other in a fraternal 
relation, and all are alike hateful to me. One, a contemptible 
coxcomb, comes here to overawe me with his presence, which he 
conceives to be imposing; calls me aunt — aunt; thus testifying 
by his speech to a consanguinity which he blindly fancies makes 
him nearer akin to my property! ” The old lady, excited to wrath, 
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almost shrieked the last word. “ And the other two;” continued 
she, with equal heat, “ are beggars ! always were, — always will 
be, — let ’em be, — I’m glad of it! 

“ You hear me. Miss Gertrude; you are a young lady of quick 
comprehension, and I avail myself of your contiguity ; which, 
although you deny the charge, may shortly be interrupted by 
some eager lover, to request at your hands a favor, such as I 
little thought once I should ever feel compelled to seek. I want 
you — I sent for you to write {Miss Patty lowered her voice to a 
whisper) the last will and testament of Miss Patty Pace.” 

The poor woman’s trembling voice evidenced a deep compas¬ 
sion for herself, which Gertrude could not help sharing; and she 
expressed a willingness to eomply with her wishes as far as was 
in her power, at the same time declaring her utter ignorance of 
all the forms of law. 

To Gertrude’s astonishment. Miss Patty announced her own 
perfect acquaintance with all the legal knowledge which the 
case demanded; and in so complete and faultless a manner did 
shedictate the words of the important instrument, that, being after¬ 
wards properly witnessed, signed and sealed, it was found at the 
end of a few months,— at which time Miss Patty was called upon 
to give up her earthly trust, — free from imperfection and flaw, and 
proved a satisfactory direction for the disposal of the inheritance. 

It may be as well to state here, however, that he who was 
pronounced sole heir to her really valuable property never 
availed himself of the bequest, otherwise than to make a careful 
bestowal of it among the most needy and worthy of her relatives. 
Notwithstanding the protestations of several re.npet'table individ¬ 
uals who were present at the attestation of the document, all of 
whom pronounced Miss Patty sane and collected to her lust 
moments, he never would believe that a sound mind could have 
made so wild and erratic a disposal of the hardly-earned and 
carefully-preserved savings of years. 

This sole inheritor of her estates was William Sullivan, the 
knight of the rosy countenance; and the same chivalrous spirit 
which won Miss Patty’s virgin heart, and gained for him her 
lasting favor, prompted him to disclaim and utterly refuse the 
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acceptance of a reward so wholly disproportioned to the slight 
service he had rendered the old lady. 

Though he could not fail to be amused, he was nevertheless 
deeply touched, by the preamble to the will, in which Miss Patty 
set forth in a most characteristic manner the feelings and 
motives which had influenced her in the choice of an heir to her 
possc.^sions. ^ 

“ A gentlewoman, of advanced years, who has clung to life and 
its hopes, and, in spite of many vexatious vicissitudes, feels some¬ 
thing loth to depart, has been forcibly reminded by her relations 
that ere another smiling spring-time she may have a call to join 
the deceased line of Paces, — a family which will, on her 
departure, here become extinct. With the most polite of cour¬ 
tesies, and a passing wave of the hand, Mi-ss Patty acknowledges 
the forethought of her relations of the other branch, in reminding 
her, before it be too late, of the propriety of naming the individual 
for whose benefit it is her desire to make a testamentary pro¬ 
vision. 

“ She has looked about the world, viewed all her fellows in the 
glass of memory, and made her final election. The youth him¬ 
self— the most gallant young gentleman of his day — will open 
his eyes in astonishment, and declare, ‘ Madam, I know you 
not!’ But, sir. Miss Patty, old, ugly and infirm, has a heart 
which feels as keenly as it did in youth. She has not forgotten 
— she means now to signify, by her last deeds, how vividly she 
remembers — the rosy-checked youth who once raised her from 
the frosty earth, took her withered hand, placed it within his 
vigorous young arm, and, with sunny smiles and cheering wm-ds, 
escorted the rheumatic old woman to a refuge from the wintry 
elements. Miss Patty has a natural love of courtesy and the 
deference offered by gay and beautiful youth to helple.ss and 
despised old age has touched a sensitive chord. Miss Patty — 
if is no .se(;ret — has some little hoarded treasures; and, since 
she cannot be on the spot to superintend their expenditure, .she 
has, after some struggles, resolved to secure ftiem from pollution 
by awarding these savings of years to one possessed of such true 
gentility as Master William Sullivan, confidently assured that he 
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■will never disgrace the former owner of the property, or permit 
her wealth to flow into vulgar channels.” 

Then followed an inventory of the estate, — a roost remarkable 
estate, consisting of odd.s and ends of everything; and finally a 
carefully aud legally worded document, assigning the whole of the 
strange medley, without legacies or encumbrances, to the sole use 
and disposal of the appointed heir. ^ 

Gertrude found it no easy task to gather and tran.sfix in writing 
the exact idea which the old woman’s rambling dictation was 
intended to convey; and it was two or three hours before the 
manuscript was completed, and the patient aud diligent scribe 
permitted to depart. 

The sky was overcast, and a drizzling rain beginning to fall, as 
she commenced walking towards home ; but the distance was not 
great, and the only damage she sustained was a slight damjmess 
to her garments. Emily perceived it at once, however. “ Vour 
dress is quite wet,” said she. ” You must go and sit by the par¬ 
lor-fire. I shall not go down until tea-time, but father is there, 
and will be glad of your company ; he has been alone all the 
afternoon.” 

Gertrude found Mr. Graham sitting in front of a pleasant 
wood-fire, half dozing, half reading. She took a book and a low 
chair, and joined him. Finding the heat too great, however, she 
soon- retreated to a sofa, at the opposite side ol' the roon/. 

Hardly had she done so when there was a ring at the front¬ 
door bell. The housemaid, who was passing by the door, opened 
it, and immediately ushered in a visitor. 

It was Willie! 

Gertrude rose, but trembling from head to foot, so that she 
dared not trust herself to take a stop forward. -Willie advanced 
into the centre of the room, then looked at Gertrude, bowed, hesi¬ 
tated, arid said, “ Miss Flint! — is she here ? ” 

The color rushed into Gertrude’s face. She attempted to 
speak, but failed. 

It was not necessary. The blush was enough. Willie recog¬ 
nized her, and, starting forward, eagerly seized her hand. 

“ Gerty ! is it possible ? ” 
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The perfect naturalness and ease of his manner, the warmth 
and earnestness with which he took and retained her hand, 
Tciissured the agitated girl. The spell seemed partially removed. 
For a inonicnt he became in her eyes the Willie of old, her dear 
friend and playmate, and she found voice to exclaim, “ O, 
Willie! you have come at la.st! I am so glad to see you ! " 

The sound of their voices di.sturbed Mr. Graham, who had fallen 
into a naj), from which the ringing of the door-bell and the 
entrance of a .strange step had failed to arouse him. He turned 
round in his ea.sy-chair, then rose. Willie dropped Gertrude’s 
hand, and stepped towards him. “ Mr. Sullivan,” said Gertrude, 
with a feeble attempt at a suitable introduction. 

They shook hands, and then all three sat down. 

And now all Gertrude’s embarrassment returned. It is not 
unfrequently the case that when the best of friends meet after a 
long separation they salute or embrace each other, and then, not¬ 
withstanding the weight of matter pressing on the mind of each,— 
sufficient, perhaps, to furnish subjects of conversation for weeks to 
come, — nothing of importance presents itself at once, and a pause 
ensues, which is finally filled up by some most trivial and unim¬ 
portant question concerning the journey of the newly-arrived 
party, or the safety of his baggage. But to these latter questions, 
or any of a similar nature, Gertrude required no answer. She 
had seen Willie before ; she was aware of his arrival; kneWiCven 
the steamer in which he had come; but was anxious to conceal 
from him this knowledge. She could not tell him, since he seemed 
BO ignorant of the fact himself, that they had met before; and it 
may well be imagined that she was at an utter loss what to do or 
say, under the circumstances. Her embarrassment soon commu¬ 
nicated itself to Willie ; and Mr. Graham’s presence, which was 
a restraint to both, made matters worse. 

Willie, however, first broke the momentary silence. “ I should 
hardly have known you, Gertrude. I did not know you. 
How — ” 

“ How did you come ? ” asked Mr. Graham, abruptly, appar¬ 
ently unconscious that he was interrupting Willie’s remark. 
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“ In the Europa,” replied Willie. “ She got into New Yom 
about a week ago.” 

“ Out here, I meant,” said Mr. Graham, rather stilBy. “ Did 
you come out in the coach ? ” 

“ O, excuse me, sir,” rejoined Willie ; “ I misunderstood you. 
No, I drove out from Boston in a chaise.” 

“ Did any one take your horse ? ” 

“ I fastened him in front of the house.” 

Willie glanced out of the window (it was now nearly dusk) to 
see that the animal was still where he had left him. Mr. Graham 
settled himself in his easy-chair, and looked into the fire. There 
was another pause, more painful than the first. 

“ You are changed, too,” said Gertrude, at last, in reply to 
Willie’s unfinished comment. Then, fearing he might feel hurt at 
what he must know to be true in more ways than one, the color, 
which had retreated, mounted once more to her cheeks. 

He did not seem to feel hurt, however, but replied, “ Yes, an 
Eastern climate makes great changes; but I think I can hardly 
have altered more than you have. Why, only think, Gerty, you 
were a child when 1 went away! I suppose I must have known 
1 should have found you a young lady, but 1 begin to think 1 
never fully realized it.” 

“ When did you leave Calcutta ? ” 

‘‘.The latter part of February. I passed the spring months in 
Paris.” 

‘‘ You did not write,” said Gertrude, in a faltering voice. 

“ No, I was expecting to come across by every steamer, and 
wanted to surprise you.” 

Conscious that she had probably seemed far less surprised than 
he expected, she looked confused, but replied, “ I was disap¬ 
pointed about the letters, but I am very glad to see you again, 
Willie.” 

‘‘ You can’t be so glad as I am,” said ho, lowering his voice, 
and looking at her with great tenderness. “ You seem more and 
more like yourself to rao every minute that I see you. I begin to 
think, however, that 1 ought to have written, and told you 1 was 
coming.” 
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Gertrude smiled. Willie’s manner was so unchanged, his 
words so affectionate, that it seemed unkind to doubt his friend¬ 
liness, although to his undivided love she felt she could have no 
claim. 

“ No,” said she, “ I like surprises. Don’t you remember, I 
fclways did ?” 

“ Remember ? — Certainly,” replied he ; “ I have never forgot¬ 
ten anything that you liked.’’ 

Just at this moment, Gertrude’s birds, whose cage hung in the 
window at which Willie sat, commenced a little twittering noise, 
which they always made just at night. Uo looked up. “ Your 
birds,” said Gertrude; “ the birds you sent me.” 

“ Are they all alive, and well ? ” asked he. 

“ Yes, all of them.” 

“ You have been a kind mistress to the little things. They are 
very tender.” 

“ I am very fond of them.” 

“ You take such care of those you love, dear Gerty, that you 
are sure to preserve their lives as long as may be.” 

Ilis tone, still more than his words, betrayed the deep meaning 
with which he spoke, (iertrude was silent. 

“ Is Miss Graham well ? ” asked Willie. 

Gertrude relatetl, in reply, that her nerves had been recently 
much disturbed by the terrible experiences through which she had 
passed; and this led to the subject of the recent disaster, at which 
Gertrude forbore to mention her having been herself present. 

Willie spoke with feeling of the sad catastrophe, and with 
severity of the reckless carelessness which had been the cause of 
it; and ended by remarking tliat he had valued friends on board 
the boat, but was unaware that Miss Graham, whom he loved for* 
Gertrude’s sake, was among them. 

Conversation between Gertrude and Willie had by this time 
assumed a footing of ease, and something of their former famil¬ 
iarity. The latter had taken a seat near her, on the sofa, 
that they might talk more unrestrainedly; for, although Mr. 
Graham might have dropped asleep again, for anything tliey 
know to the contrary, it was not easy wholly to forget his pre^ 
39 
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once. There were many subjects, however, on which it would 
have seemed natui'al for them to speak, had not Gertrude pur¬ 
posely avoided them. The causes of Willie’s .sudden return, his 
probable stay, his future plans in life, and especially his reasons 
for having postponed his visit to herself until he had been in the 
country more than a week ; — all thc.se were inquiries which even 
ordinary interest and curiosity would have suggested; but to 
Gertrude they all lay under embargo. She neither felt prepareii 
to receive nor willing to force his confidence on matters which 
must inevitably be influenced by his engagement with Miss Clin¬ 
ton ; and therefore preserved utter silence on these topics, even 
taking pains to avoid them. And WilHe, deeply grieved at this 
strange want of sympathy on her part, forbore to thrust upon her 
notice the.se seemingly forgotten or neglected circumstances. 

They talked of Calcutta life, of Pari.sian novelties, of Gertrude’s 
school-keeping, and many other things, but spoke not a word of 
matters which lay nearest to the hearts of both. At length a 
servant appeared at the door, and, not observing that there was 
company, announced tea. Mr. Graham rose, and stood with his 
back to the fire. Willie rose akso, and prepared to take leave. 
Mr. Graham, with frigid civility, invited him to remain, and Ger¬ 
trude hesitated not to urge him to do so; but he declined with 
such deci.sion that the latter understood plainly that he perceived 
and felt the neglect with which Mr. Graham hud treated him and 
his visit. In addition to the fact that the old geiillcmaii disliked 
young men as a class, and that Willie had intrmlcd upon the rare 
and sacred privacy in which he was indulging, there was the hit¬ 
ter and still rankling recollection that Gertrude had once forsakcTi 
himself and Emily (for so he, indiis own mind, styled her con¬ 
scientious choice between conflicting duties) for the very family 
of which their visitor was the only remaining member; a recol¬ 
lection which did not tend to soften or conciliate the easily- 
prejudiced and obstinate-minded man. 

Gertrude accompanied Willie to the door. The rain had 
ceased,' but the wind whistled across the piazza. It seemed to he 
growing cold. Willie buttoned his coat, while he promised to 
see Gertrude on the followinjg day. 
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“You have no overcoat,” said she; “the night is chilly, and 
you arc accustomed to a hot climate. You had better take fhia 
shawl; ” and she took from the hat-tree a heavy Scotch j>laid^ 
which always hung there to be used on occasions like the present. 

He thanked her, and threw it over his arm; then, taking both 
her hand.s in his, looked her steadily in the face for a moment, 
as if he would fain have spoken. Seeing, however, that she 
shrank from his mild and affectionate gaze, he dropped her hands, 
and, with a troubled expression, bade her good-night, and run 
down the door-steps. 

Gertrude stood with the handle of the door in her hand until she 
heard the sound of his horse’s hoofs as he drove down the road; 
then, hastily shutting it, ran and hid herself in her own room. 
‘Well as she had borne up during the longed-for and yet much- 
dreaded meeting, calmly and naturally as she had sustained her 
part, her courage all forsook her now, and in looking forward to 
days, weeks and months, of frequent intercourse, she felt that the 
most trying part of the struggle was yet to come. 

Had Willie been wholly changed, — had he seemed the thought¬ 
less worldling, the fashionable man of society, the cold-hearted 
devotee of business or of gain, — in one of which eharactcis she 
had lately half-fancied he would appear,—had he greeted her with 
chilling formality, with heartless indifference, or with awkward 
restraint, she might, while she despised, pitied or blamed, have 
learned to love him less. But he had come back a.-- ho went, 
open-hearted, generous, manly and affectionate. He had mani- 
fe.sted the same unaffected warmth of feeling, the same thoughtful 
tenderness, he had ever shown. In short, he was the Willie she 
had thought of, dreamed of, imagined and loved. It was evident 
tliat in giving hi.s heart to another he had never wholly forgotten 
her; while he loved Isabel, ho would still feel a friendly, almost 
a brotherly regard for Gertrude. More than that it had never 
occurred to him to bestow. 

And she must school herself to the cruel task of seeing him 
day by day, hearing the story of his love for another, and wishing 
him all joy, as a sister might do a kind and affectionate brother. 
She must learn to subdue the love whose depth and intensity she 
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had scarcely known until now, and mould it into friendship. As 
she thought of all this, she found it impossible to still the wildly- 
beating wave.s that swelled against her aching, throbbing heart. 
She threw herself upon the bed, buried her face in pillows, and 
wept. 

Presently there was a light tap at her door. Believing it to 
be a summons to the tea-table, she said, without rising, “ Jane, is 
that you ? I do not wish for any supper.” 

“ It isn’t that, miss,” said the girl; “ but I have brought you 
a letter.” 

Gertrude sprung up, and opened the door. 

“ A little boy handed it to me, and then ran off as fa.st as he 
could,” said the girl, placing a package in her hand. “ He told 
me to give it to you straight away.” 

“ Bring me a light,” said Gertrude. 

The girl went for a lamp, Gertrude, in the mean time, endeav¬ 
oring to judge what a package of such unusual size and thickness 
could contain. She thought it impossible that any letter could so 
soon arrive from Mr. Amory. The next morning was the earliest 
time at which she had expected one. Who, then, could it b<! 
from ? And, while she was wondering, Jane brought a lamji, by 
the light of which she at once detected his hand-writing; and, 
breaking the seal, she drew from the envelope several clo.«ely-writ- 
ten pages, whose contents she perused with all the eagerness 
and excitement which the weight, import, and intense interest of 
the subject, might well demand. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

There are swift hours in life, — strong, rushing hours. 

That do tho work of tempests in their might ! 

He^ans. 

It ran as follows: 

“ Mv Baccutek, — My loving, tender-hearted girl. Now that 
your own words encourage me with the assurance that my worst 
fear was unfounded (the fear that niy name was already blasted 
to your young ears, and your father doomed by your young heart 
to infamy),— now that I can appeal to you as to an impartial wit¬ 
ness, I will disclose tho story of my life, and, while I prove to 
you your parentage, will hope that my unprejudiced child, at least, 
will believe, love and trust her father, in spite of a world’s in¬ 
justice. 

“ I will conceal nothing. I will plunge at once into those dis¬ 
closures which I most dread to utter, and trust to after explanation 
to palliate the darkness of my talc. 

“ Mr. Graham is my .step-father, and my blessed mother, long 
since dead, was, in all but the tic of nature, a true mother to 
Emily. Thus allied, however, to those whom you love best, I am 
parted from them by a heavy curse; for, not only was mine tho 
ill-fated hand (O, hate me not yet, Gertrude !) which locked poor 
Emily up in darkness, but, in addition to that horrid deed, I 
stand accused in the eyes of my fellow-men of another crime, 
deep, dark and disgraceful. And yet, though living under a ban, 
wandering up and down the world a doomed and a broken-hearted 
man, I am innocent as a child of all intentional wrong, as you 
will learn, if you can trust to the truth of the tale I am about to 
tell. 


39 * 
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“ Nature gave and education fostered in me u rebellious spirit. 
I was tbe idol of niy invalid mother, who, though she loved mo 
with a love for which I bless her memory, had not the eiierg)- to 
tame and subdue the passionate and wilful nature of her boy. 
Though uugoverned, however, I was neither cruelly nor viciously 
disposed, and though my sway at home and among my school-fel¬ 
lows was alike indisputable, I made many friends, and not a single 
enemy. But a sudden check was at length put to my freedom. 
3Iy mother married, and I soon came to feel, and feel bitterly, 
the check which her husband, Mr. (Iraham.-was likely to impose 
upon my boyish independence. Had he treated me with kindness, 
had he won my affection (which he might easily have done, for 
my sensitive and impassioned nature disposed me to every tender 
and grateful emotion),'it is impossible to measure the influence he 
might have had in moulding my yet unformed character. 

“ But the reverse was the case. His behavior towards mo 
was that of chilling coldness and reserve. He repelled with scorn 
the first advance on my part, which led me, at my mother’s insti¬ 
gation, to address him by the paternal title, — an offence of which 
I never again was. guilty. And yet, while he seemed to ignore 
the relationship, be assumed its privileges and authority, thus 
wouhding my feelings and my pride, and exciting a spirit of re¬ 
bellious opposition to his commands. 

“ Two things served to embitter my sentiments and strengthen 
my growing dislike for my overbearing step-father. One was the 
consciousness of my utter dependence upon his bounty; the other, 
a hint, which I received through the mistaken kindness of a do¬ 
mestic who had always known the family, that Mr. Graham’s dis¬ 
like to me had its origin in an old enmity between himself and 
my own father,—an honorable and high-minded man, whom it 
was ever my greatest pride to be told that I resembled. 

“ Great, however, as was the warfare in my heart, power rested 
with Mr. Graham; for I was yet but a child, and necessarily sub¬ 
ject to government. Nor eould I be deaf to my mother’s en¬ 
treaties that, for her sake, I would learn submission. It was 
only occasionally, therefore, when I had been, as I considered, 
most unjustly thwarted, that 1 broke forth into direct rebellion; and 
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even then there were influences ever at work to preserve at least 
outward harmony in our household. Thus years passed on, and, 
tiiuugh I did nut learn to love Mr. Graham more, the force of 
habit, the intense interest afibrded by my studies, and a growing 
capability of self-control, rendered my mode of life far less 
obnoxious to me than it had once been. 

“ There was one great compensation for my trials, and that 
was the love cherished for Emily, who responded to it with 
equal warmth on her part. It was not because she stood between 
me and her father, a mediator and a friend; it was not because 
she submitted patiently to my dictation, and aided me in all my 
plans. It was because our natures were made for each other, 
and, as they grew and expanded, were bound together by ties 
which a rude hand only could snap and rend asunder. I pause 
not to dwell upon the tenderness and depth of this affection ; it 
is enough to say that it became the life of my life. 

“ At length my mother died. I was at that time— sorely 
against my will — employed in Mr. Graham’s counting-house, 
and still continued an inmate of his family. And now, without 
excuse or even warning, my step-father commenced a course of 
policy as unwise as it was cruel; and so irritating to my pride, 
so torturing to my feelings, and so maddening to my hot nature, 
that it excited and angered me almost to frenzy. Ho tried to 
rob me of the only thing that sweetened and blessed my exist¬ 
ence — the love of Emily. I will not here recount the motives 
I imputed to him, nor the means he employed. It is suflicient to 
say that they were such as to change my former dislike into bit¬ 
ter hatred,— my unwilling obedience to his will into open and 
deliberate opposition. 

“ Instead of submitting to what I considered his tyrannical inter- 
lercnce, I sought Emily’s society on all occasions, and persuaded 
the gentle girl to lend herself to my schemes for thwarting her 
father’s purposes. I. did not speak to her of love; I did not 
seek to bind her to me by promises ; I hinted not at marriage; 
a .sense of honor forbade it. But, with a boyish independence, 
which I have since feared was the height of foUy and impru¬ 
dence, I sought every occasion, even in her father’s presence, to 
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manifest my determination to maintain that constant freedom and 
familiarity of intercourse which had been the growth of circum¬ 
stances, and could not, without force, be restrained. 

“ At length Emily was taken ill, and for six weeks I was debarred 
her presence. As soon as she was sufBciently recovered to leave 
her room, I constantly sought and at last obtained an opportu¬ 
nity to see and speak with her. We had been together in the 
library more than an hour when Mr. Graham suddenly entered, 
and came towards us with a face whose harshness and severity 1 
shall not soon forget. 1 did not heed an interruption, for the 
probable consequences of which I believed myself prepared. I 
was little prepared, however, for the nature of the attack actually 
made upon me. 

“ That he would accuse me of disobedience to wishes which ho 
had hinted in every possible way, and even intimate more plainly 
than before his resolve to place barriers between Emily and my¬ 
self, I fully expected, and was ready with my replie.s; but when 
he burst forth with a torrent of unqualified and ungentlemanly 
abuse,—when he stormed and raved, imputing to me mean, selfish 
and contemptible motives, which had never for a moment influ¬ 
enced me, or even occurred to my mind, — I wa.s struck dumb 
with surprise, impatience and anger. 

“ But this was not all. It was then, in the prc.senee of the pure- 
minded girl whom I worshipped, that he charged me with a dark 
and horrid crime, — the crime of forgery, — asserting my guilt 
as recently discovered, but positive and undoubted. Jly spirit 
had raged before,— now it was on fire. I lifted my hand, and 
clenched my fist. What I would have done I know not. Whether 
I should have found words to assert my innocence, fling back the 
lie, and refute a charge a.s unexpected as it was false, — or 
whether, my voice failing me from passion, I should have .swcjit 
Mr. Graham from my path, perhaps felled him to the floor, while 
I strode away to rally my calmness in the open air, — I cannot 
now conjecture; for a wild shriek from Emily recalled me to my¬ 
self, and, turning, 1 saw her fall fainting upon the sofa. 

Forgetting everything then but the apparently dying condition 
into which the horror of the scene had thrown her, I sprung for- 
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ward to her relief. There was a table beside her, and some bot¬ 
tles upoi; it. I hastily snatched what I believed to be a simple 
restorative, and, in my agitation, emptied the contents of the 
phial in her face. I know not what the exact character of the 
mixture could have been ; but it matters not,— its effect was too 
awfully evident. The deed was done, — the fatal deed,— and 
mine was the hand that did it! 

“ Brought suddenly to consciousness by the intolerable torture 
that .succeeded, the poor girl sprung screaming from the sofa, 
flung her arms wildly above her head, rushed in a frantic manner 
through the room, and finally crouched in a corner. I followed, 
in an agony scarce less than her own ; but she repelled me with 
her hands, at the same time uttering piercing shrieks. Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, who for an instant had looked like one paralyzed by the 
scene, now rushed forward like a madman. Instead of aiding 
me in my efi'orts to lift poor Emily from the floor, and so far from 
compassionating my situation, which was only less pitiable than 
hers, he, with a fiorcene,s.s redoubled at my being, as he consid¬ 
ered, the sole cause of the disaster, attacked me with a storm of 
jeering taunts and'cruel reproaches, declaring that I had killed 
his child. With words like these, which are still ringing in my 
cars, he drove me from the room .and the house; a repulsion 
'which I, overpowered by the misery of contrition and remorse, 
had neither the wish nor the strength to resist. 

“ O ! the terrible night and day that succeeded ! I can give 
you no idea how they were pasfsed. I wandered out into the 
country, spent the whole night walking beneath the open sky, 
endeavoring to collect my thoughts and. compose my mind, and 
still morning found me with a fevered pulse and excited brain. 
With the returning light, however, I began to realize the neces- 
.sity of forming some future plan of action. 

“ Emily’s sad situation, and my intense anxiety to learn the 
worst effects of the fatal accident, gave me the strongest motives 
for hastening, with the earliest morning, either openly or by 
stealth, to Mr. Graham’s house. Everything also which I pos¬ 
sessed, — all my money, consisting merely of the residue of my 
last quarter’s allowance, my clothing, and a few valuable gifts 
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from my mother, — were in the chamber which I had there occu¬ 
pied. There seemed, therefore, to be no ^thcr course for mo 
than to return thither once more, at least; and having thus 
resolved, I retraced my steps to the city, determined, if it were 
necessary in order to gain the desired particulars concerning 
Emily, to meet her father face to face. As I drew near the 
house, however, I hesitated, and dared not proceed. Mr. Graham 
had exhausted upon me already every angry word, had threatened 
even deeds of violence, should I ever again cross his threshold ; 
and I feared to trust tfij own fiery spirit to a collision in which I 
might be led on to an open resistance of the man whom I had 
already^ sufficiently injured. 

“ In the terrible work I had but yesterday done, — a work of 
whose fatal effect I had even then a gloomy foreshadowing, — 1 
had blighted the existence of his worshipped child, and drawn a 
dark pall over his dearest hopes. It was enough. I would not, 
for worlds, be guilty of the added sin of lifting my hand against 
the man who, unjust as he had been towards an innocent youth, 
had met a retaliation far, far too severe. 

“ Still, I knew his wrath to be unmitigated, was well aware of 
his power to excite my hot nature to frenzy, and resolved to 
beware how I crossed his path. Meet him I must, to refute 
the false charges he had brought against me; but not withirr 
the walls of his dwelling, the home of his suffering daughter. In 
the counting-house, where the crime of forgery was said to have 
been committed, and in the presence of my fellow-clerks, I wouhl 
publicly deny the deed, and dare him to its proof. But first I 
must cither see or hear from Emily ; before I met the father at 
all, I must learn the exact nature and extent of the wrong I had 
done him in the person of his child. For this, however, I must 
Wait, until, under cover of the next night’s darkness, I could 
enter the house unperceived. 

“ So I wandered about all day in torment, without tasting or 
even desiring food or rest, the thought of my poor, darling, tor¬ 
tured Emily ever present to my wretched thoughts. The hours 
seemed interminable. I remember that day of suspense as if it 
had been a whole year of misery. But night came at last, 
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cloudy, and the air thickened with a heavy fog, \vhich, as I 
apjiroachcd the street where Mr. Graham lived, enveloped the 
neighhorhood, mid concealed the house until I was directly oppo¬ 
site to it. I shuddered at the sight of the physician’s chaise 
standing before the door ; for I knew that Dr. Jeremy had closed 
his visits to Emily more than a week previously, and must have 
been .summoned to attend her since the accident. Finding him 
ilicre, and thinking it probable Mr. Graham was also in tho 
house at this hour, I forbore to enter, but stood effectually con¬ 
cealed liy the cloud of mist, and watching my ojiportunity. 

“ Once or twice Mrs. Ellis, the housekeeper, passed up and 
down the staircase, as I could distinctly sec through the side¬ 
light.s of the door, whieh afforded me a full view of the entry- 
way ; and presently Dr. Jeremy descended slowly, followed by- 
Mr. (Iraliam. Tho doctor would have passed hastily out; but 
Mr. (Jrahain detained him, to question him regarding his patient, 
as I judged from the deep anxiety depicted on my step-father’s 
countenance, while, with one hand resting on the shoulder of this 
old friend of the family, he sought to read his opinion in his faee. 
The doctor's back was towards me, and I could only judge of his 
replies by the effect they produced on the questioner, whose hag¬ 
gard, worn appearance became more fearfully distressed at every 
syllable that fell from the honest and truthful lips of the medical 
man, whose words were oracles to all who knew his skill. 

“ T needed, therefore, no further testimony to force upon me the 
conviction that Emily’s fate was sealed ; and, as I looked with 
pity upon the afflicted parent, and shuddcringly thought how 
immediate had been ray agency in the work of destruction, I felt 
that the unhappy father could not eur.se mo more bitterly than I 
imrscd myself. Deeply, however, as I mourned, and have never 
ceased to repent, my share in the exciting of that storm wherein 
the poor girl had been so (wuelly shipwrecked, I could not forget 
the j)ai t that Mr. Graham had borne in the transaction, or for¬ 
give the wicked injustice and insults which had so unnerved and 
unmanned me as to render my hand a fit instrument only of 
ruin ; and a.s, immediately after the doctor’s departure, I watched 
my step-father also come down the steps and walk away, and saw, 
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by a street-lamp, that the look of pain had passed from his faee, 
giving place to his usual composed, self-complacent and arrogant 
expression, and understood, by the loud and measured manner in 
which he struck his cane upon the pavement, that he was far from 
sharing my humble, penitent mood, 1 ceased to waste upon him a 
compassion which ho seemed so little to require or deserve; and, 
pitying myself only, I looked upon his stern face with a soul which 
cherished for him no other sentiment thhn that of uumitigiited 
hatred. 

“ Do not shrink from me, Gertrude, as you read this frank con¬ 
fession of my passionate, and, at that moment, deeply-stirred 
nature. You know not, perhaps, what it is to hate; but have you 
ever been tried as I was ? 

“ As Mr. Graham turned the comer of the street, I approached 
hi.s hou.se, drew forth a pass-key of my own, by means of which I 
opened the door, and went in. It was perfectly quiet within, and 
no person was to be seen in any of the lower rooms. I then 
passed noiselessly up stairs, and entered a little chamber at the 
head of the pa.s.sago which communicated with Emily’s room. 1 
waited here a long time, hearing no sound and seeing no one. At 
length, fearing that Mr. Graham would shortly return, T deter¬ 
mined to ascend to my own room, which was in the next story, col¬ 
lect my money, and a few articles of value, whith 1 was unwilling 
to Iciive behind, and then make my way to tht; kitchen, and gain 
what news I could of Emily from Mrs. Prime, the cook, a kind- 
hearted woman, who would, I felt sure, befriend me. 

“ The first part of my object was accomplished, and I had dc- 
scended the back staircase to gain Mrs. 1’rime’s premises,“when I 
suddenly encountered Mrs. Ellis coming from the kitchen, with a 
bowl of gruel in her hand. This woman was a recent addition to 
the household, introduced there a few weeks before as a spy upon 
my actions, and intolerable to me on that account. She was well 
acquainted with all the particulars of the accident, and had been a 
witness to my expulsion from the house. She stoppeil short on 
seeing me, gave a slight scream, dropped the bowl of gruel, and 
prepared to make her escape, as if from a wild beast, which I 
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doubt not that I resembled ; since wretchednees, fasting, suffering 
and desperation, must all have been depicted in my features. 

“ I placed myself in her path, and compelled her to stop and 
listen to me. But before my eager questions could find utterance, 
an outburst from her confirmed my worst fears. 

“ ‘ Let mo goj ’ she exclaimed. ‘ You villain! you will be put¬ 
ting my eyes out, next! ’ 

“ ‘ Where is Emily ? ’ I cried. ‘ Let me see her! ’ 

“ ‘ Sec her ! ’ replied she. ‘ You horrid wretch ! No ! she has 
suffered enough from you. She is satisfied herself now; so let 
her alone.’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ? ’ shouted I, shaking the housekeeper 
violently by the shoulder, for her words seared my very soul, and 
I was frantic. 

“ ‘ Mean ? ’ continued she. ‘ I mean that Emily wiU never see 
anybody again; and, if she had a thousand eyes, you are the last 
person upon whom she would wish to look ! ’ 

“ ‘ Boes Emily hate me, too ? ’ burst from me then, in the form 
of a solilocjuy rather than a question. 

“ The reply was ready, however. ‘Hate you? Yes, — more 
than that; she cannot find words that are bad enough for you! 
She mutters, even in her pain, “ cruel! — wicked! ” and so on. 
She even shudders at the sound of your name; and we arc all 
forbidden to speak it in her presence.’ 

“ I waited to hear no more, but, turning, rushed out of the 
house. 

“ That moment was the crisis of my life. The thunderbolt had 
fallen upon and crushed me. My hopes, my happiness, my for¬ 
tune, my good name, had gone before; but one solitary light had, 
until now, glimmered in the darkness. It was Emily’s love. I 
had trusted in tliat, — that only. It had passed away, and with 
it my youth, my faith, my hope of heaven. I was a blank on the 
earth, and cared not whither I went, or what became of n)e. 

“ From that moment I ceased to be myself. Then fell upon me 
the cloud in which I have ever since been shrouded, and uuder 
the shadow of which you have seen and known me. In that 
instant the blight had come, under the gnawing influence of which 
40 
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my happy laugh changed to the bitter smile; my frauk and pleas¬ 
ant speech to tones of ill-concealed irony and sarcasm; my hair 
became prematurely gray, my features sharp, and oftentimes 
severe; my follow-men, to whom it hud been my noblest hope to 
prove some day a benefactor, were henceforth the armed hosts of 
antagonists, with whom I would wage endless war; and the God 
whom I had worshipped, — whom I had believed in, as a just and 
faithful friend and avenger, —who was He ? — where was He ?— 
and why did He not right my cause ? What direful and premedi¬ 
tated deed of darkness had I been guilty of, that He should thus 
desert me ? Alas ! — greatest of all misfortunes, — 1 lost my 
faith in Heaven! 

“ I know not what direction I took on leaving Mr. Graham’s 
house. I have no recollection of any of the street.s through which 
I passed, though doubtless they were all familiar; but 1 paused 
not, until, having reached the end of a wharf, I found myself gaz¬ 
ing down into the deep water, longing to take one mad leap, and 
lose myself in everlasting oblivion ! 

“ Hut for this final blow, beneath which my manhood had fallen, 
T would have cherished my life, at least until I could vindicate its 
fair fame ; I would never have left a blackened memory for men 
to dwell upon, and for Emily to weep over. But now what eared 
I for my fellow-men ? And Emily ! — she had ceased to love, and 
would not mourn; and I longed for nothingnes.s and the grave. 

“ 'fhere are moments in human life when a word, a look, or a 
thought, may weigh down the balance in the scales of fate, and 
decide a destiny. 

“ ,So was it with me now. I was incapable of forming any plan 
for myself; but accident, as it were, decided I’or me. I was 
startled from the apathy into which I had fallen by the sudden 
splashing of oars in the water beneath, and in a moment a little 
boat was moored to a pier within a rod of the sijot where I stood. 
At the .same instant I heard quick footsUfjw on the wharf, and, 
turning, saw by the light of the moon, which was just appearing 
from behind a heavy cloud, a stout, sea-faring man, with a heavy 
pea-jacket imder one arm, and an old-fashioned carpet-bag in his 
left hand. Ho bad a ruddy, good-humored face, and as he 
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ajiproached, and was about to pass me and leap intp the boat, 
whore two sailors, with their oars dipped and ready for motion, 
were awaiting him, ho slapped me heartily on the shoulder, and 
ciclairaed, ‘Well, my fine fellow, will you ship with us?’ 

“ I answered as readily in the affii-mativc; and, with one look in 
my face, and a glance at my dress, which seemed to assure him of 
my station in life, and probable ability to make compensation for 
the paswige, he said, in a laughing tone, ‘ In with 3 ’'ou, then! ’ 

“ To his astonishment, — for he had scarcely believed me in 
earnest, — I S[)raiig into the boat, and in a few moments was on 
board of a fine bark, bound I knew not whither. 

“ The vessel’s destination proved to be Rio Janeiro; a fact 
which 1 did not learn, however, till we had been two or three daj'S 
at sea, and to which, even then, I felt wholly indifferent. There 
was one other passenger beside myself, — the captain’s daughter, 
Lu<!y Gre}', whom, during the first week, I scarce!}’ noticed, but 
who appeared to be as much at home, whether in the cabin or 
on deck, as if she had pas.sed her whole life at sea. I might, 
pcrhaj).s, have made the entire pas.sage without giving another 
thought to this young girl, — half child, half woman, — had not 
my strange and mj’sterious behavior led her to conduct in a 
manner which at first surprised, and finallj' interested me. My 
wild and excited countenance, my constant restle.ssnes.s, avoidance 
of food, and apparent indifference to everything that wept on 
about me, excited her wonder and sympathy to the utmost. She 
tit fir.st believed me partially deranged, and treated me accordingly. 
She would take a seat on deck directly opposite mine, look in my 
face for an hour, either ignorant or regardless of my observing her, 
and then walk away with a heavy sigh. Occasionally she would 
come and offer me some little delicacy, begging that I would try 
and cat; and as, touched by her kindness, I took food more read¬ 
ily from her hand than any other, these little attentions became at 
last habitual. As my manners' and looks grew calmer, however, 
and I settled into a melancholy, which, though equally deep, was 
less fearful than the feverish torment under which 1 had labored, 
she became proportionately reserved ; and when, at last, I began to 
appear somewhat like my fellow-men, went regularly to the table, 
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and, instead of pacing the deck all night, spent a part of it, at 
least, quietly in my state-room, Luoy absented herself wholly 
from that part of the yessel where I passed the greater portion of 
the day, and I seldom exchanged a word with her, unless I pur¬ 
posely sought her society. 

“We experienced much stormy weather, however, which drove 
me to the cabin, where she usually sat on the transom, reading, or 
watching the troubled waves; and, as the voyage'was very long, 
we were necessarily thrown much in each other’s way, especially 
as Captain Grey, the same individual who had invited me to 
ship with him, and who seemed still to take an interest in my 
welfare, good-naturedly encouraged an intercourse by which he 
probably hoped I might be won from a state of melancholy that 
seemed to astonish and grieve the jolly ship-master almost ns 
much as it did his kind-hearted, sensitive child. 

“Lucy’s shyness, therefore, wore gradually away, and before our 
tedious passage was completed I ceased to be a restraint upon 
her. She talked freely with, or rather to me ; for while, notwith¬ 
standing her occasional intimations of curiosity, I maintained a 
rigid silence concerning my own past experiences, of which I 
could scarcely endure to think, much less to speak, she ejerted 
herself freely for my entertainment, and related, with simple 
frankness, almost every circumstance of her past life. Somc- 
timep I listened attentively; sometimes, absorbed in my own 
painful reflections, I would be deaf to her voice, and forgetful of 
her presence. In the latter case, 1 would often observe, however, 
that she had suddenly ceased speaking, and, starting from niy 
revery, and looking quickly up, would find her eyes fixed upon 
me so reproachfully that, rallying my self-command, I would en¬ 
deavor to appear, and not unfrequently really became, seriously 
interested in the artless narratives of my little entertainer. She 
told me that until she was fourteen years old she lived with her 
mother in a little cottage on Oape God, their home being only 
occasionally enlivened by the return of her &ther from his long 
absences at sea. They would then nsnally make a visit to the 
city where his vessel lay, pass a few weeks in uninterrupted en¬ 
joyment, and at length return home to mourn the d^arture of 
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the cheerful, light-hearted sea-captain, and patiently count the 
weeks and months until he would come back again. 

“ She told me how her mother died at last; how bitterly she 
mourned her loss ; and how her father wept when he came home 
and heard the news; how she had lived on ship-board ever since; 
and how sad and lonely she felt in time of storms, when, the 
master at his post of duty, she sat alone in the cabin, listening to 
the roar of the winds and waves. 

“ Tears would come into her eyes when she spoke of these things, 
and I would look upon her with pity, as one whom sorrow made 
my sister. Trial, however, had not yet robbed her of an elastic, 
buoyant spirit; and when, five minutes after the completion of 
some elmiuent little tale of early grief, the captain would approach 
unseen, and surprise her by a sudden joke, exclamation, or sly piece 
of mischief, thus provoking her to retaliate, she was always ready 
and alert for a war of wits, a laughing frolic, or even a game of 
romps. Her sorrow forgotten, and her tears dried up, her meyry 
voice and beg playTul words would delight her father, and the 
cabin or the deck would ring with his joyous peals of laughter ; 
while I, shrinking from a mirth and gayety sadly at variance 
with niy own unhappiness, and the sound of which was discordant 
to my sensitive nerves, would retire to brood over miseries for 
which it was hopeless to expect sympathy, which could not be 
shared, and with which I must dwell alone. 

“Such a iui.santhrope had my misfortunes made me that the 
sportive raillery between the captain and his merry daughter, and 
the musical laugh with which she would respond to the occasional 
witticisms of one or two old and privileged sailors, grated upon 
my ears like something scarce less than personal injuries; nor 
could 1 have believed it possible that one so little able as Lucy 
to comprehend the depth of my sufferings could feel any sincere 
compassion for them, had I not once or twice been touched to see 
how her innocent mirth would give place to sudden gravity and 
sadness of countenance, if she chanced unexpectedly to encounter 
my woe-bcgone face, rendered doubly gloomy when conti-astcd 
with the gayety of herself and her oompamions. 

“But I must not linger too long upon the details of our life on 

40 * 
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ship-boaxd; for I have to relate events which occupied many 
years, and must confine myself, as far as possible, to a concise 
statement of facts. I must forbear giving any account of a terrific 
gale that we encountered, during which, for two days and a night, 
poor Lucy was half-frantio with fear, while I, careless of outward 
discomforts, and indififerent to personal danger, was afforded an 
opportunity to requite her kindness by such protection and en¬ 
couragement as I was able to render. But this, and various other 
incidents of the voyage, all bore a part in inspiring her with a 
degree of confidence in me, which, by the time we arrived in port, 
was put to a severe and somewhat embarrassing test. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

Bo not spurn me 
In mjr prsyor ! 

For this wandering, oyer longer, erennore, 

Hath overworn me, 

And I know not on what shore 

I may rest from my despair. £. B. Bsowimio. 

“ CAPTAm Obey died. We were within a week’s sail of onr 
destination when he was taken ill, and three days before we were 
safely anchoi^d in the harbor of Rio he breathed his last. I 
shared with Lucy the office of ministering to the suffering man, 
closed his eyes at last, and carried the fainting girl in my arms to 
another part of the vessel. With kind words and persuadons I 
restored her to her senses; and then, as the full consciousness of 
her desolation rushed upon her, she sunk at once into a state of 
-hopeless despondency, more painful to witness than her previous 
condition of utter insensibility. Captain Grey had made no pro¬ 
vision for his daughter ; indeed, it would have been impossible for 
him to do so, as the state of his affairs afterwards proved. Well 
might the poor girl lament her sad fate! for she was without a 
relative in tlic world, penniless, and approaching a strange ^ore, 
which afforded no refuge to the orphan. We buried her father in 
the sea; and, that sad office fulfilled, I sought Lucy, and endeav¬ 
ored, as I had several times tried to do without success, to arouse 
her to a sense of her situation, and advise with her concerning 
the future; for we were now so near our port that in a few hours 
we might be compelled to leave the vessel and seek quarters in 
the city. She listened to me without replying. 

“ At length I hinted at the necessity of my leaving her, and 
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begged to know if she had any plans for the future. She an¬ 
swered me only by a burst of tears. 

“ I expressed the deepest sympathy for her grief, and begged 
her not to weep. 

“ And then, with many sobs, and interrupting herself by fre¬ 
quent outbreaks and exclamations of vehement sorrow, she threw 
herself upon my compassion, and, with unaffected simplicity and 
child-like artlessness, entreated me not to leave, or, as she termed 
it, to desert her. She reminded me that she was all alone in the 
world ; that the moment she stepped foot on shore she should bo 
in a land of strangers; and, appealing to my mercy, besought mo 
not to forsake and leave her to die alone. 

“ What could I do ? I had nothing on earth to live for. Wo 
were both alike orphaned and desolate. There was but one point 
of difference. I could work and protect her; she could do neither 
for herself. It would be something for me to live for ; and for 
her, though but a refuge of poverty and want, it was better 
than the exposure and suffering that must otherwise await her. 
I told her plainly how little I had to offer; that my heart even 
was crushed and broken; but that I was ready to labor in her 
behalf, to guard her from danger, to pity, and, perhaps, in time, 
learn to love her. 

“ The unsophisticated girl had never thought of marriage; she 
had sought the protection of a friend, not a husband; but I 
explained to her that the latter tie only would obviate the neces¬ 
sity of our parting; and, in the humility of sorrow, she finally 
accepted my unflattering offer. 

“The only confidant to our sudden engagement, the only witness 
of the marriage, which, within a few hours, ensued, was a veteran 
mariner, an old, weather-beaten sailor, who had known and loved 
Ludy from her childhood, and whose name will be, perhaps, famil¬ 
iar to you, — Ben Grant. He accompanied us on shore, and to 
the church, which was our first destination. He followed us to 
the humble lodgings with which we contrived for the present to 
be contented, and devoted himself to Lucy with self-sacrificing, 
but in one instance, alas! (as you will soon learn) with mistaken 
and fatal zeal. 
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“ After much difScuIty, I obtained employment from a man in 
whom I accidentally recognized an old and valued friend of my 
father. He had been in E.io several years, was actively engaged 
in trade, and willingly employed me as clerk, occasionally despatch¬ 
ing me from home to transact business at a distance. My duties 
being regular and profitable, we were soon not only raised above 
want, but I was enabled to place my young wife in a situation 
that insured comfort, if not luxury. 

“ The sweetness of her disposition, the cheerfiilness with which 
she endured privation, the earnestness with which she strove 
to make me happy, were not without effect I perseveringly 
rallied from my gloom; I succeeded in banishing the frown 
from my brow ; and the premature wrinkles, which her little hand 
would softly sweep away, finally ceased to return. The few 
months that I passed with your mother, Gertrude, form a sweet 
episode in the memory of my stormy life. I came to love her 
much, — not as I loved Emily; that could not be expected, — but, 
as the solitary flower that bloomed on the grave of all my early hopes, 
she cast a fragrance round my path; and her child is not more dear 
to me because u part of myself than as the memento of the cher¬ 
ished blossom, snatched hastily from my hand, and rudely crushed. 

“ About two mouths after your birth, my child, and before your 
eyes had ever learned to brighten at the si^t of your fether, who 
was necc.ssarily much from home, the business in which I was 
engaged called me, in the capacity of an agent, to a station at 
some distance from Rio. I had been absent nearly a month, had 
extended my journey beyond my original intentions, and had writ¬ 
ten regularly to Lucy, informing her of all my movements (though 
I have since believed that the letters never reached her), when 
the neighborhood in which I was stationed became infected with 
a fatal malaria. For the sake of my family, I took every meas¬ 
ure to ward off oontapon, but &Ued. I was seized with the terri¬ 
ble fever, and lay for weeks at the point of death. I was cruelly 
neglected during my illness; for I had no friends near me, and 
my slender purse held out little inducement for mercenary service; 
but my sufferings and forebodings on account of Lucy and your¬ 
self were far greater than any which I endured from toy bodily 
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torments, although the latter were great indeed. I conjured up 
every fear tliat the imagination could conceive; but nothing, alas! 
which could compare with tlic reality that awaited me, when, after 
an almo.'it iutenniuable illness, I made my way, destitute, ragged 
and emaciated, back to llio. 1 .sought my former home. It wa.s 
deserted, and I was warned to flee from its vicinity, as the fear¬ 
ful disease of which I had already been the prey had nearly" de[) 0 }i- 
ulated that and the neighboring streets. I made every iinpiiry, 
but could obtain no intelligence of my wife and child. 1 hastened 
to the horrible charnel-hoiwe where, during the raging of the jiesti- 
lence, the unrecognized dead were exposed; but, among the disfig¬ 
ured and mouldering remains, it was iinpos.siblo to distinguish 
friends from strangers. I lingered about the city for weeks, in 
hopes to gain some infonnation concerning Lucy; but could find 
no one who had ever heard of her. All day I wandered about the 
streets and on the wharves, — the latter being places which Ben 
Grant (in whose faithful charge I had left your mother and yourr 
self) was in the habit of fretjuenting,— but not a syllable could 1 
learn of any persons that answered my dcsc-ription. 

“ My first thought had been that they would naturally seek my 
employer, to learn, if possible, the cause of my prolong<?d ab.senec; 
and, on finding my home empty, I Lad hastened in seare.h of him. 
But he too had, within a recent period, fallen a victim to the 
prevailing distemper. His place of business was closed, and the 
establishment broken up. I prolonged my search and continued 
my inquiries until hope died wiUiin me. I was assured tliat 
scarce an inmate of the fatal neighborhood where I had loft my 
family had escaped the withering blast; and convinced, finally, 
that my fate was still pursuing me with an unmitigated wrath, of 
which this last blow was but a single expression, that I might have 
foreseen and expected, I madly agreed to work my passage In the 
first vessel which promised me an escape from scenes so fraught 
with harrowing recollections. 

“ And now commenced in truth that course of wretched wander¬ 
ing, which, knowing neither pause nor eessation, has made up the 
sum of my existence. With varied ends in view, following strongly- 
contrasted employments, and with fluctuating fortune, I have trav- 
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died over the world. My feet have trodden almost every land; I 
have sailed upon every sea, and breathed the air of every clime. 
1 am iiiiuiliar wdth the city and the wilderness, the civilized man 
and the savage. I have learned the sad lesson that peace is 
nowhere, and friendsliip for the most part but a name. If I have 
taught myself to hate, shun and despise humanity, it is because I 
know it well. 

“ Once, during my wanderings, I visited the home of my boy¬ 
hood. Unseen and unknown I trod familiar ground, and gazed 
on familiar though time-worn faces. I stood at the window of 
Mr. Graham’s library ; saw the contented, happy countenance of 
Emily, — happy in her blindness and her forgetfulness of the past. 
A young girl sijt near the fire, endeavoring to read by its flicker¬ 
ing light. I knew not theirwhat gave such a charm to her thought¬ 
ful features, nor why my eyes dwelt upon them with a rare pleas¬ 
ure ; lor there was no voice to proclaim to the father’s heart that 
he looked on the face of his child. I am not sure that the strong 
im|)ulse which prompted me then to enter, acknowledge my iden¬ 
tity, .•in<l beg Emily to speak to me a word of forgiveness, might 
not have prevailed over the dread of her displeasure; but Mr. 
Graham at the moment made his appearance, cold and impla¬ 
cable as over; I looked upon him an instant, then fled from the 
house, and the next day departed for other lands. 

“ Although, in the various labors which I was compelled to under¬ 
take, to earn I'or my.self a decent maintenance, I had more than 
once met with such success as to give me temporary independence, 
and enable me to indulge myself in expensive travelling, I had 
never amassed a fortune ; indeed, I had not cared to do so, since I 
had no use for money, except to employ it in the gratification of 
my immediate wants. Accident, however, at last thrust upon me 
a weakh which I could scarcely be said to have sought. 

“ After a year spent in the wilderness of the west, amid adven¬ 
tures the relation of which would seem to you almost incredible, 
1 gradually continued my retreat across the country, and, after 
encountering innumerable hardships in a solitary journey, which 
had in it no other object than the indulgence of my vagrant habits, 
I found myself in that land which Ims recently been termed the 
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land of promise, but which has proved to many a greedy emigrant 
a land of falsehood and deceit. For me, however, who sought it 
not, it showered gold. I was among the earliest discoverers of its 
treasure-vaults,—one of the most successful, though the least labo¬ 
rious of the seekers after gain. Nor was it merely, or indeed 
chiefly, at the mines that fortune favored me. With the first 
results of my labors I chanced to purchase an immense tract of 
land, little dreaming at the time that those desert acres were des¬ 
tined to become the streets and squares of a great and prospcrou.s 
city. 

“So it was, however; and without effort, almost without my own 
knowledge, I achieved the greatness which springs from untold 
wealth. 

“ But this was not all. The blessed accident which led me to 
this golden land was the means of disclosing a pearl of price, a 
treasure in comparison with which California and all its mines 
shrink to my mind into insignificance. You know how the war-cry 
went forth to all lands, and men of every name and nation brought 
their arms to the field of fortune. Famine came next, with dis- 
c.-ise and death in its train; and many a man, hurrying on to reap 
the golden harvest, fell by the way-side, without once seeing the 
waving of the yellow grain. 

“ Half scorning the greedy rabble, I could not refuse, in this my 
time of prosperity, to minister to the wants of such as fell in my 
way; and now, for once, my humanity found its own reward. 

“ A miserable, ragged, half-starved and apparently dying man 
crept to the door of my tent (for these were the primitive days, 
when that land afforded no better habitation), and asked in a 
feeble voice for charity. I did not refuse to admit him into my 
narrow domicile, and to the extent of my ability relieve his suffer¬ 
ing condition. He proved to be the victim of want rather than 
disease, and, his hunger appeased, the savage brutolity of his coarse 
nature soon manifested itself in the dogged indifference with which 
he received a stranger’s bounty, and the gross ingratitude with 
which he abused my hospitality. A few days sufficed to restore 
him to his full strength; and then, anxious to dismiss my visitor, 
whose conduct had already excited suspicions of his good faiUi, I 
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gave him warning that he must depart; at the same time plaeing 
in his hands a sufficient amount of gold to insure his support until 
he could reach the mines, which were his professed destination. 

“ lie aitpeared dissati.sfied, and begged permission to remain until 
tlie iK'.vt morning, as the night was near, and he had no shelter 
provided. To this 1 made no objection, little imagining how base 
a serjicnt 1 wa.s harlmring. At midnight I wa.s awakened from 
my light and easily-di.sfurljed sleep, to find my lodger busily 
engaged in rilling my [nojierty, and j)ropariug to lake an uneere- 
inonioiLS leave of my dwelling. Nor did his villany end here. 
Upon my seizing and charging him with tlie theft, he snatehed a 
weapon which lay near at hand, and attempted the life of his bene¬ 
factor. I was prepared, however, to ward off the stroke, and by 
means of my stiporior strength .succeeded in a few moments in sub¬ 
duing and mastering 1113 - desperate antagonist. He now crouched 
at m V li'ot in such ahjei't and mean ,sub)7ii».sion as might have been 
cxjiecteTl fiom so eontcmptible a knave. Well might he tremble 
with fear; for the l^'iieh-law was then in full force, and summary 
in its c.veeution of justice \ipon criminals like him. I should 
prohahl 3 - have handed tlu! traitor over to his fate, l)ut, ere I had 
time to do so, he by ehancc held out to my cupidit 3 ’^ a bribe m 
tempting, that I forgot the de.«ervings of mt' knavish guest in the 
cagornes.s with which I bartered his freedom as the price of its 
po.ssession. 

“ He freely emptied his pocket.s at my bidding, and restored to 
me the gold, for the Io.s,s of which I never .should have repined. 
As the ba.se metal rolled at my feet, however, there glittered among 
the coins a jewel its truly 7nine as any of the rest, but which, as 
it met my sight, filled me with greater surprise and rapture than 
if it had been a new-fallen star. 

“ It W'as a ring of peculiar design and workmanship, which had 
once been the property of my father, and after his death had been 
worn b)' my mother until the time of her marriage with Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, when it was transferred to niysolf. I had ever prized it as 
a precious heirloom, and it was one of the few valuables which I 
took with me when I fl<jd from 1113 ’ step-father’s house. This ring, 
with a watch and some other trinkets, had been left in the posses- 
41 
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sion of Lucy when I parted with her at Rio, and the sight of it 
once more seemed to me like a voice from the grave. I eagerly 
sought to learn from my prisoner tiie source whence it had been 
obtained, but he maintained an obstinate silence. It was now my 
turn to plead, and at length the promise of instant permissioJi to 
depart, * unwhipped by justice,’ at the conclusion of his talc, wrung 
from him a secret fraught to me with vital interest. What I 
learned from him, in disjointed and often incoherent phrases, I 
will relate to you in few words. 

“This man was Stephen Grant, the son of my old friend Ben. 
He had heard from his father’s lips the story of your mother’s 
misfortunes ; and the circumstance of a violent (juarrcl, which arose 
between Beri’aud hi.s vixen wife, at the young .strang(?r’s introduo 
tion to their household, impressed the tale upon his recollection. 
From his account, it appeared that my long-continued absence from 
Lucy, during the time of my illness, was construed by her honest 
but distrustful coun.sellor and friend into voluntary and cruel 
desertion. The poor girl, to whom my early life was all a mystery 
which she had never shared, and to whom much of my character 
and conduct was conseiiuently inexplicable, began soon to feel 
convinced of the correctness of the old sailor’s suspicions and 
fears. She had already applied to my employer for ftiformation 
concerning me; but he, who had iicard of the pestilence to which 
I was exposed, and fully believed me to be among the dead, for¬ 
bore to distre.ss her by a communication of his belief, and replied 
to her questionings with an obscurity which serve 1 to give new 
force to her hitherto vague and uncertain surmises, .“^he po>i- 
tivcly refused, however, to leave our home; and, clinging to the 
hope of my final return thither, remained where I had left her 
until the terrible fever began its ravages. Her small stock of 
money was by this time consumed ; her strength both of mind and 
body gave way ; and Ben, becoming every day more confident that 
the simple-hearted Lucy had been betrayed and forsaken, per¬ 
suaded her at last to sell her furniture, and with the sum thus 
raised flee the infected country before it should be too late. She 
sailed for Boston in the same vessel in which Ben shipped before 
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the mast; and on reaching that port her humble protector took 
her iinmodiutoly to the only home he had to offer. 

“There your mother’.s sad fate found a mournful termination, and 
you, her infant child, were left to the mercy of the cruel woman, 
who, but for her consciousness of guilt and her fear of its betrayal, 
would doubtless have thrust you at once from the miserable shelter 
her dwelling afforded. This guilt consisted in a foul robbery com¬ 
mitted by Nan and her already infamous son upon your innocent 
and hapless mother, now rendered, through her feebleness, an easy 
prey to their rapacity. The fruits of this vile theft, however, were 
never participated in by Nan, whose promising son so far exceeded 
her in duplicity and craft, that, having obtained possession of tho 
jewels for the alleged pur[)osc of bartering them away, ho reserved 
such as he thought proper, and appropriated to his own use tho 
proceeds of the remainder. 

“The antique ring which I now hold in my possession, the price¬ 
less relic of a mournful tragedy, would have shared the fate of 
the rest, but for its apparent worthlessness. To the luckless Ste¬ 
phen, however, it proved at last a temporary salvation from the 
felon's ilooin which must finally atvait that hardened sinner; and 
to me — ah ! to ?nc — it remains to be proved whether the knowl¬ 
edge of the secrets to which it has been the kej' will bless my 
future life, or darken it with a heavier curse! Notwithstanding 
the information thus gained, and the exciting idea to wiiich it*gavo 
rise, that iny child might be still living and finally restored to me, 
1 could not yet feel ;iiiy security that these daring hopes were not 
destined to be crushed in their infancy, and that my newly-found 
treasure might not again elitile my eager search. To my inquiries 
concerning you, Gertrude, Stephen, who htid no longer any motives 
for concealing the truth, declared his inability to acquaint me witli 
any particulars of a later period than the time of your residence 
with Trueman Flint. He knew thiit the lamplighter had taken 
you to his home, and was accidentally made aware, a few months 
hiter, of your eontinutince in that place of refuge, from tlie old 
man’s being (to use my informant’s expression) such a confounded 
fool as to call upon his mother and voluntarily make compensation 
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for injury done to her windows in your outburst of childish 
revenge. 

“Further than this I could learn nothing; but it was enough to 
inspire all my energies, and fill me with one desire only, — tin', 
recovery of my child. I hastened to Boston, jiad no difficulty iii 
tracing your benolactor, and, though he had been long since dc:, !, 
found many a truthful witness to his well-kjiown Virtues. X. , 
when I asked for his adopted child, did I find her forgotten in the 
quarter of the city where she had passed her childhood. .M .o 
than one grateful voice was ready to respond to my (piestioning, 
and to proclaim the cause they had to remember the girl who, 
having e.xperieneed the trials of poverty, made it l)oth the duty 
and the pleasure of her pro.spcrity to administer to the wants of a 
neighborhood who.se sufierings .she had aforetime Ixith witnessed 
and .shared. 

“But, alas! to complete the sum of sad vici.ssiiudes with which 
my unhapjiy destiny was already crowiled, at the very inonuait 
when I was tissured of my daughter’.s safety, and my ears wcri^ 
drinking in the sweet praises that accompanied the mention of her 
name, there fell upon me like a thunder-bolt the startling word.', 
‘She is now the adopted child of .sweet .Kinily Graham, the blind 
girl.’ 

“0, .strange coincidence! 0, righieous retribution! which, at the 
very-moment when I was picturing to my.sell'the eonsummation of 
my cherished hopes, crashed mo once more heiieath tlie iron hand 
of a destiny that would not be cheated of its victim ! 

“ My child, my only child, bound by the gratitude and love of 
years to one in w'hose face I scarcely dared to look, lest my soul 
should be withered by the expression of condemnation which the 
comsciousness of my presence-would inspire ! 

“ The seas and lands, which had hitherto divided us, seemed not 
to my tortured fancy so insurmountable a barrier between myself 
and my long-lost daughter, as the dreadful reflection that the only 
earthly being whoso love 1 had hoped in time to win had been 
reared from her infancy in a household where my very name was 
a thing abhorred. 

“Stung to the quick by the harrowing thought tliat all my 
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prayers, entreaties and explanations, eould never undo her early im¬ 
pressions, and that all my labors and all iny love could never call 
forth other than a cold and formal recognition of my claims, or, 
worse still, a feigned and hypocritical pretence ol' filial alTectiou, I 
half resolved to leave my child in ignorance of her birth, and 
never seek to look upon her face, rather than subject her to the 
terrible necessity of choosing between the friend whom she loved 
and the father from whose crimes she had learned to shrink with 
horror and dread. 

‘•After wrestling and struggling long with contending and 
warring emotions, I resolved to make one endeavor to see and 
recognize you, Gertrude, and at the same time guard myself from 
discovery. 1 trusted (and, as it proved, not without reason) to 
the iimncn.'C change which time had wrought in my appearance, 
to conceal me effectually from all cyc.s but those which had known 
me intiniatch'; and therefore approached Mr. Graham’s house 
without the slightest fear of betrayal. I found it empty, and 
apparently deserted. 

*• 1 now directed my steps to the well-romembcred counting-room, 
and here leanied, from a clerk (who was, as it proted, but ill- 
informed concerning the movements of his master’s family), that 
the whole household, including yourself, had been passing tho 
winter in Paris, and were at present at a German watering-place. 
Without hesitation, or further inquiry, I took the steamer to 
Liverpool, and from thence hastened to Baden-Baden,—a trifling 
excursion in the eye.s of a traveller of my experience. 

“ Without risking nn'self in the presence of my step-father, I took 
an early opportunity to obtain an introduction to Mrs. Graham, 
and, thanks to her unreserved conversation, made myself master of 
the fact that Emily and your.self wcj-e lel't in Boston, and were, at 
that time, under tho care of Dr. Jeremy. 

“ It wa.s on my return voyage, which was immediately under¬ 
taken, that I made the acquaintance of Dr. Gryseworth and his 
daughter, — an acquaintance which aecidentally proved of great 
value in facilitating my intercourse with yourself. 

“ Once more arrived in Boston, Dr. Jeremy’s house also wore a 
desolate appearance, and looked as if closed for tho season. There 
41# 
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was a man, however, making some repairs about the door-steps, who 
informed me that the family wore absent from town. He was 
not himself aware of the direction they had taken; but the ser¬ 
vants were at home, and could, no doubt, acquaint me with their 
route. Upon this, I boldly rung the door-bell. It was answered 
by Mrs. Ellis, the woman who, nearly twenty years before, had 
cruelly and unpityingly sounded in my ears the death-knell of all 
my hopes in life. I saw at once that my incognito was secure, as 
she met my keen and 2 )iercing glance without (juailing, shrinking 
or taking flight, as I fully expected die would do at sight of the 
ghost of my former sell'. 

“ She replied to my queries as coolly and collectc<lly as she had 
probably done during the day to some dozen of the doctor's dis¬ 
appointed patients, — telling me that he had left that very morning 
for New York, and would not be back for two or three weeks. 

'• Nothing could have been more fhvorable to my wi.she.s than the 
chance thus afforded of overtaking your party, and, in the charac¬ 
ter of a travelling companion, introducing myself gradually to 
your notice. 

“You know how this purpose was effected; how, now in the 
rear and now in advance, I nevertheless maintained a constant 
proximity to your footsteps. To add one particle.to the comfort 
of yourself and Emily, — to learn your jrlans, forestall your wishes, 
secure to your use the best of rooms, and bribe to your .“crvicc the 
most Mevoted of attendants, — I spared my.sclf neither pains, 
fatigue, trouble, nor expen.se. 

“ For much of the freedom with which I approacht'd you, and 
made myself an occasional member of your circle, I wa.s indebted 
to Emily’s blindness; for I could not doubt that otherwi.se time 
and its changes would fail to conceal from her my id'entity, and 
I should meet with a premature recognition. Nor, until the final 
act of the drama, when death stared us alt in the face, and 
concealment became impo.s8iblc, did I once trast my voice to her 
hearing. • 

“ How closely, during those few weeks, I watched and weighed 
your every word and action, seeking even to read your thoughts 
in your face, none can tell whose acuteness is not sharpened and 
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vivified by motives so all-engrossing as mine; and tvbo can measure 
the anguish of the fbnd father, who, day by day, learned to wor- 
sliip his child with a more absorbing idolatry, and yet dared not 
clasp her to his heart! 

“ Especially when I saw you the victim of grief and trouble 
did I long to assort a claim to your confidence; and more than 
once my self-control would have given way, but for the dread 
inspired by the gentle Emily — gentle to all but me. I could not 
brook the thought that with my confession I should cease to be 
ilic trusted friend, and become the abhorred parent. I preferred to 
maintain my distant and unacknowledged guardianship of my child, 
l ather than that she should behold in me the dreaded tyrant who 
might tear her from the home from which he had himself been 
tlriven, and the hearts which, though warm with love for Aer, were 
ice and stone to him. 

“ And so I kept silent; and, sometimes pre.sent to your sight, 
but still oftener hid from view, I hovered around your path, until 
that dreadful day, which you will long remember, when, everything 
forgotten but the safety of yourself and Emily, my heart spoke 
out, and betrayed my .secret. 

•• And now you know all,— my follies, misfortunes, sufferings 
and sins ! 

“Can you love me, Gertrude? It is all I ask. I seek not to 
steal you from your present homo — to rob poor Emily of a child 
wlioni she values perhaps as much as I. The only baBu my 
wounded spirit seeks is the simple, guileless confession that you 
will at least try to love your father. 

“ I have no hope in this world, and none, alas! beyond, but in 
yourself. Could you feel my heart now boating against its prison- 
bars, you would realize, as I do, that unless soothed it will burst 
ere long. Will you soothe it by yetar pity, my sweet, my darling 
child ? Will you bless it by your love ? If so, come, clasp your 
arms around me, and whisper to me words of peace. Within 
eight of your window, in the old summer-house at the end of tho 
garden, with straining ear, I wait listening for your footsteps.” 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Aroand her path a rision’s glow is oast. 

Back, back her lost one oomcs in hues of morn 1 
For her the gulf is filled, the dark night fied, 

■Whose mystery parts the living and the dead. 

IIehams. 

As Gertrude’s eyes, after greedily devouring the manuscript, 
fell upon its closing words, she sprung to her feet, and the next 
instant her little room (the floor strewed with the scattered sheets, 
which had dropped from her lap as she rose) is left vacant. She 
has flown down the staircase, escaped through the hall-door, and, 
bounding over a lawn at the back of the house, now wet with the 
evening dew, she approaches the summer-house from the opposite 
entrance to that at which Mr. Amory, with folded arms and a 
fixed countenance, is watching for her comiug. 

So noiseless is her light step, that, before he is con-scious of her 
presence, she has thrown hcr.sclf upon his bosom, and, her whole 
frame trembling with the vehemence of long-suppressed and now 
uncontrolled agitation, she bursts into a torrent of passionate 
tears, interrupted only by freijucnt sobs, so deep and so exhaust¬ 
ing that her father, with his arms folded tightly around her, and 
clasping her so closely to his heart that she feels it.s irregular beat¬ 
ing, endeavors to still the tempest of her grief, whispering .softly, 
as to an infant, “ Hush! hush, my child ! you frighten me! ” 

And, gradually soothed by his gentle carcases, her excitement 
subsides, and she is able to lift her face to his, and smile upon him 
through her tears. They stand thus for many minutes, in a 
silence that speaks far more than words. Wrapped in the folds 
of his heavy cloak to preserve her from the evening air, and still 
encircled in his strong embrace, Gertrude fecl.s that their union of 
spirit is not less complete; while the long-banished man, who for 
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years has never felt the sweet influence of a kindly smile, glows 
with a melting tenderness which hardening solitude has not had 
the power to subdue. 

Again and again the moon retires behind a cloud, and peeps 
out to find them still in the attitude in which she saw them la.st. 
At length, as she gains a broad and open expanse, and looks 
clearly down, >Ir. Amory, lifting hi.s daughter’s face, and gazing 
n.to her glistening eyes, while he gently strokes the disordered 
hair Irom her forehead, asks, in an accent of touching appeal, 
“ You will love me, then?” 

“ O, I do ! I do ! ” exclaimed Gertrude, sealing his lips with 
kisses. 

Ilis hitherto unmoved countenance relaxes at this fervent assur¬ 
ance. lie bows his head upon her shoulder, and the strong man 
weeps. 

Not long, howc'ver. Her self-possession all restored at seeing 
him thus overcome, biertrude places her hand in his, and startles 
him from hi.> jmsition by the firm and decided tone with which she 
whispers, tiome ! " 

“ bVhither ? ” e.xelaims he, looking up in surprise. 

“To Kniily.” 

With a half shudder, and a mournful shake of the head, he 
retreats, instead of advancing in the direction in which she would 
lead him. — “1 cannot.” 

“ But she waits for you. She, too, weeps and longs and prays 
for your coming." 

“ Emily ! — you know not what you are saying, my child! ” 

“ Indeed, indeed, my father, it is you who are deceived. Emily 
does not hate you ; she never did. She believed you dead long 
ago ; but your voice, though heard but once, has half robbed her 
ot' her reason, so wholly, so entirely does slie love you still. 
Come, and she will tell you, better than I can, what a wretched 
mi.stake has made martyrs of you both.” 

Emily, who had heard the voice of Willie Sullivan, as he bade 
Gertrude farewell on the door-step, and rightly conjectured that it 
was he, forbore making any inquiries for the absent girl at the 
tea-table, and, thinking it probable that she preferred to remhin 
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undisturbed, retired to the sitting-room at the conclusion of the 
meal, where (as Mr. Graham sought the library) she remained 
alone for more than an hour. 

It was a delightful, social-looking room. The fire still burned 
brightly, sending forth a ruddy glow, and (as the evening was 
unusually chilly for the season) rendering the temperature of the 
great old-fashioned parlor highly agreeable. There were candles 
under the mirror, but they did not give light enough to destroy 
the pleasant effect of the shadows which the fire-light made upon 
the wall and about the couch where Emily was reclining. 

The invalid girl, if we may call her such (for, in .spite of ill 
health, she still retained much of the freshness and all the loveli¬ 
ness of her girlhood), had, by chance, chr)sen such a position, 
opposite to the cheerful blaze, that its flickering light played about 
her face, and brought to view the rich and unwonttrd b'oom which 
inward excitement had called u]) in her usually pale countenance. 
The exquisite and refined ta.ste which always made Emily’s dross 
an index to the soft purit}' of her character was never more 
strikingly developed than when she wore, as on the present occa¬ 
sion, a flowing robe of white cashmere, fastened at the waist with 
a silken girdle, and with full, diaj)ery sleeves, whose lining and 
border of snowy silk could only have been rivalled by the delicate 
hand and wrist which had c.scaped from beneath their folds, and 
somewhat nervoady played with the heavy crimson fringe of a 
shawl, worn in the chilly dining-room, and now thrown carelessly 
over the arm of the sofa. 

Supporting herself upon her elbow, she sat with her head bent 
forward, and, as she watched the images reflected in the glass of 
memory, one who knew her not, and was unaware of her want of 
sight, might have believed that, looking forth from her long, 
drooping eyelashes, she were tracing imaginary forms among the 
shining embers, so intently was her face bent in that direction. 

Occasionally, as the summer wind sighed among the branches 
of the trees, causing them to beat lightly against the window-pane, 
she would lift her head from the hand on which it rested, and, 
gracefully arching her slender throat, incline in a listening atti¬ 
tude ; and then, as the trifling nature of the sound betrayed itself, 
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she would sink, with u low sigh, into her former somewhat listless 
position. Once Mrs. Prime opened the door, looked around the 
room in sc’an li of the hou.sekeeper, and, not finding her, retreated 
across the passage, saying to herself, as she did so, “ Law ! dear 
sakes alive ! I wish she only had eyes now, to sec how like apicter 
she looks! ” 

At length a low, quick bark from the house-dog once more 
attracted her attention, and in a moment steps were heard cross¬ 
ing the piazza. 

Jlefore they had gained the door, Emily'was standing upright, 
straining her ear to catch the sound of every foot-fall; and, when 
Gertrude and Mr. Amory entered, she looked more like a statue 
than a living figure, as, with clasped hands, parted lips, and one 
foot slightly advanced, she silently awaited their approach. 

One glance at Emily’s face, another at that of her agitated 
father, and Gertrude was gone. She saw the completeness of their 
mutual recognition, and, with instinctive delicacy, forbore to mar 
by her presence the sacredness of so holy an interview. 

As the door closed upon her retreating figure, Emily parted her 
clasjicd hands, .stretched them forth into the dim vacancy, and 
murmured “ J*hilip ! ” 

lie seized them between both of his, and, with one step for¬ 
ward, I'ell upon his knees. As he did so, the half-fainting girl 
drop(icd upon the scat behind her. Mr. Amory bowed his head 
upon the hands, which, still held tightly between his own, now 
rested on her lap; and, hiding his face upon her slender fingers, 
trcnililingly uttered her name. 

“ The grave has given up its dead ! ” exclaimed Emily. “ My 
God, I thank thee ! ” and, extricating her hands from his convul¬ 
sive grasp, she flung her arms around his neck, rested her Read 
upon his bosom, and whi.spcred, in a voice half choked with 
emotion, “ Philip! — dear, dear Philip! am I dreaming, or have 
you come buck again ? ” 

The conventional rules, the enforced restrictions, which often 
set limits to the outbursts of natural feeling, hud no existence for 
one so wholly the child of nature as Emily. She and Philip had 
loved each other in their childhood; before that childhood was 
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folly past, they had parted; and as children they met again. 
During the lapse of many years, in which, shut out from the 
world, she had lived among the cherished memories of the past, 
she had been safe from worldly contagion, and had retained all 
the guileless simplicity of girlhood, — all the freshness of her 
spring-time; and Philip, who had never willingly bound himself 
by any ties .save those impo.sed upon him by circumstance and 
necessity, felt his boyhood come rushing upon him once more, as, 
with Emily’s soft hand resting on his head, she blessed Heaven for 
his safe return. She could not see how time had silvered his hair, 
and sobered and shaded the face that she loved. Whether lu? 
came in the shape of the fiery-eyed youth that .she saw him last, 
the middle-aged man, with hoary hair, whose years the curious 
found it hard to determine, or the glorified angel which .‘^hc had 
pictured to herself in every dream of heaven, it was all alike to 
one whose world was a world of .spirits. 

And to him, as he beheld the face ,he had half dreaded to 
encounter beaming with the holy light of .sympathy and love, the 
blind girl’s countenance seemed encircled with a halo not of earth. 
And, therefore, this union had in it less of earth than heaven. 
Had they wakened on the other side the grave, and soul met soul 
in that happy land where the long-parted meet, their rapture could 
scarcely have been more pure, their happine.ss more unalloyed. 

Nqt until, seated beside each other, with their hands still fondly 
clasped, Philip had heard from Emily’s lip.s the hi.story ol' her 
hopes, her fears, her prayers and her dcsjtair, and she, while 
listening to the sad incidents of hi.s life, had dro])ped upon the 
hand she held many a kiss and tear of syun)athy, did either fully 
realize the mercy, so long delayed, so fully accorded now, which 
profnised even on earth to crown their days. 

Emily wept at the tale of Lucy’s trials and her early death; 
and when she learned that it was hers and Philip’s child whom 
she had taken to her heart, and fostered with the truest aflfeetion, 
she sent up a silent prayer of gratitude that it had been allotted 
to her apparently bereaved and darkened destiny to fulfil so 
blest a mission. 

“ If I could love her more, dear Philip,” exclaimed she, whilo 
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tlic tears trickled down her cheeks, “ I would do so, for your 
;-ake, and that of her sweet, innocent, sufFeriug mother.” 

‘‘And you forgive me, then, Emily?” said Philip, as, both 
having finished their sad recitals of the past, they gave them- 
ticlvcs up to the sweet niflection of their present joy. 

“ Forgive ? — O, Philip ! what have I to forgive ? ” 

“ The deed that locked you in prison darkness,” he mournfully 
replied. 

“ Philip ! ” exclaimed Emily, in a reproachful tone, “ could you 
for one moment believe that I attributed that to you ? — that I 
blamed you, fbr an instant, even in my secret thought ? ” 

‘‘ Not willingly, I am sure, dear Emilj‘. But, O, you have 
forgotten what / can never forget, — that in your time of anguish, 
not only the obtruding thought, but the lip that gave utterance to 
it, proclaimed how your soul rcliLsed to pit}'and forgive the cruel 
hand that wrought you so much woe! ” 

*• You cruel, Philip ! »Never, even in my wild frenzy, did I so 
abu.se and wrong you. If my unfilial heart sinfully railed against 
the cruel injustice of my father, it Was never guilty of such 
treachery towards you.” 

‘‘ That fiendish woman lied, then, when she told me that you 
shuddered at my very name ?” 

“ If I .shuddered, IMiilip, it was because my whole nature 
recoiled at the thought of the wrong that you had sustained; and 
O, believe me, if she gave you any other as.surance than of my 
continued love, it was because she labored under a sad and 
unhappy error.” 

“Good heavens !” ejaculated Philip. “ How wickedly have I 
been deceived! ” 

“ Not wickedly,” replied Emily. “ Mrs. Ellis, with all her 
stern formality, was, in that instance, the victim of circumstances. 
She was a stranger among us, and believed you other than you 
were; but, had you seen her a few weeks later, sobbing over her 
share in the unhappy transaction which drove you to desperation, 
and, as wo then supposed, to death, you would have felt, as I 
did, that we had greatly misjudged her in return, and that sho 
carried a heart of flesh beneath a stony disguise. The bitterness 
42 
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of her grief astonished me at the time; for I never until now 
had reason to suspect that it was mingled with remorse at the 
recollection of her own harshness. Let us forget, however, the 
sad events of the past, and trust that the loving hand which has 
thus fur shaped our course has hut alllicted us in mercy.” 

“ In mercy ? ” exclaimed Philip. “ What mercy does my past 
experience give evidence of, or your life of everlasting darkness ? 
Can you believe it a loving hand which made me the ill-fated 
instrument, and you the life-long sufferer, from one of the dreariest 
misfortunes that can afflict humanity ? ” 

“ Speak not of my blindne.ss as a misfortune,” answered Emily ; 
“ I have long ceased to think it such. It is only through the 
darkness of the night that we discern the lights of heaven, and 
only when shut out from earth that we enter the gates of l*ara- 
di.se. IVith eyes to see the wonderful working of nature and 
nature’s God, I nevertheless closed them to the evidences of 
almighty love that were around me on c,very side. While enjoy¬ 
ing the beautiful and glorious gifts that were showered on my 
pathway, I forgot to thank and praise the Giver; hut, with an 
ungrateful heart, walked sinfully and selfishly on, little dreaming 
of the beguiling and deceitful snares which entangle the I'ootstejis 
of youth. 

“ And therefore did He, who is ever over us for good, arrest 
with fatherly hand the child who was wandering from lh(^ oiily 
road that leads to peace; and, though the discipline of his 
chastening rod was sudden and severe, mercy still (enipcn^d jii.-- 
tice. From the tomb of my buried joys sprang hojics that will 
bloom in immortality: P’rom the clouds and the darkness broke 
forth a glorious light. What was hidden from my (juter sight 
became manifest to my awakened soul, and even on earth my 
troubled spirit gained its eternal rest. Then grieve not, de.-ir 
Philip, over the fate that, in reality, is far from sad; hut rejoice 
with me in the thought of that ble.ssed and not far distant awak¬ 
ening, when, with restored and beatified vision, I shall stand 
before God’s throne, in full view of that glorious Presence, from 
which, but for the guiding light which has burst upon my spirit 
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throuffh the veil of earthly darkness, I might have been eternally 
•shut out.” 

A.s Emily fini.shod speaking, and Philip, gazing with awe upon 
the rapt c.viu'e.ssion of her soul-illumined face, beheld the triumph 
of an immortal mind, and pondered on the might, the majesty and 
power, of the influence wrought by simple piety, the door of the 
room opened abruptly, and Mr. Graham entered. 

The sound of the well-known footstep disturbed the soaring 
thoughts of both, and the flush of excitement which had mounted 
into Emily’s checks .sub.«ided into more than her wonted paleness, 
as Philip, rising slowly and deliberately from his seat at her side, 
stood face to face with her father. 

Mr. Graham ai)|)roachcd with the puzzled and scrutinizing air 
of one who finds himself called upon in the character of a host 
to greet a visitor who, though an apparent stranger, may pos¬ 
sibly have claim-i to icc.ognition, and glanced at his daughter as 
if hoping .-he woiihl relieve the awkwardne.ss by an introduction, 
liut the agitated Emily maintained perfect .silence, and every 
feature of Philiji’s countenance remained immovable as Mr. Gra¬ 
ham slowly came forward. 

He had advanced within one step of the spot where Philip 
stood waiting to receive him, when, struck by the stern look and 
attitude of the latter, he stopped .short, gazed one moment into 
the eagle eyes of his step-son, then staggered, grasped :\t the 
mantcl-piecc, and would have fallen; but Philip, starting for¬ 
ward, helped him to his arm-chair, which stood opposite to the 
sofa. 

And yet no word was spoken. At length Mr. Graham, who, 
having fallen into the seat, sat still gazing into the face of Mr. 
Amory, ejaculated, in a tone of wondering excitement, “ Philip 
Aniory! O, my God ! ” 

“ Yes, father,” exclaimed Emily, suddenly rising and grasping 
her father’s arm. “ It is Philip; he, whom we have so long 
believed among the dead, re.stored to us in health and safety! ” 

Mr. Graham rose from his chair, and, leaning heavily on Em¬ 
ily’s shoulder, again approached Mr. Amory, who, with folded anus, 
stood fixed as marble. His step tottered with a feebleness never 
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before ob.servable in the sturdy frame of the old man, and the 
hand which he extended to Philip was marked by an unusual 
tremulousness. 

But Philip did not offer to receive the proffered hand, or reply 
by word to the rejected salutation. 

Mr. Graham turned towards Emily, and, forgetting that this 
neglect was shut from her sight, exclaimed, half-bitterly, half- 
sadly, “ I cannot blame him! God knows I wronged the boy! ” 

“ Wronged him! ” cried Philip, in a voice so deep as to bo 
almost fearful. “ Yes, w'ronged him, indeed! Blighted his life, 
crushed his youth, half-broke his heart, and wholly blasted his 
reputation! ” 

“No,” exclaimed Mr. Graham, who had quailed beneath these 
accusations, until he reached the final one. “ Not that, Philip ! 
not that! I never harmed you there. I discovered my error 
before I had doomed you to infamy in the eyes of one of your 
fellow-men.” 

“ You acknowledge, then, the error ? ” 

“ I do, I do! I imputed to you the deed which proved to have 
been accomplished through the agency of my most confidential 
clerk. I learned the truth almost immediately; but too late, 
alas! to recall you. Then came the news of your death, and I 
felt that the injury had been irreparable. But it was not strange, 
Philij); you must allow that. Archer had been in my employment 
more than twenty years. I had a right to believe him trust¬ 
worthy.” 

“ No! 0, no! ” replied Philip. “ It was nothing strange that, 
a crime committed, you should have readily ascribed it to me. 
You thought me capable only of evil.” 

“ I was unjust, Philip,” answered Mr. Graham, with an attempt 
to rally his dignity, “ but I had some cause, — I had some 
cause.” 

“ Perliaps so,” responded Philip; “ I am willing to grant that.” 

“ Let us shake hands upon it, then,” said Mr. Graham, “ and 
endeavor to forget the past.” 

Philip did not again refuse to accede to this request, though 
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there T.-is hut little warmth or eagerness in the manner of his 
I oiiiplir.iiee. 

]M}-. Graliani, seoiiiing now to think the matter quite ended, 
looked relieved, and as if he had shaken off a burden which had 
been weighing upon his conscience for years (for he had a con¬ 
science, though not a very tender one); and, subsiding into his arm¬ 
chair, begged to learn the particulars of Philip’s experience during 
the last twenty years. 

The outline of the story was soon told ; Mr. Graham listening 
to it with attention, and inquiring into its particulars with an 
interest which proved that, during a lengthened period of regret 
and remorse, his feelings had sensibly softened towards the step¬ 
son with every memory of whom there had come to his heart a 
pang of .self-reproach. 

Mr. Amory wa.s unable to afford any satisfactory explanation 
of the report of his own death, which had been confidently affirmed 
by Dr. Jercmy’.s correspondent at Rio. Upon a comparison of 
dates, however, it .seemed probable that the doctor’s agent had 
obtained this information from Philip’s employer, who, for some 
weeks jircvious to his own death, had every reason to believe that 
the young man had perished of the infection prevailing in the 
low and unhealthy region to which he had been despatched. 

To Philip himself it was an almost ecjual matter of wonder 
that his frieud.s should ever have obtained k 'owledge of his flight 
and destination. Hut tiii.-i was more easily accounted foi'', since 
the ves.si l in which he had embarked returned directly to Boston, 
and tlien^ were among her crew and officers those who had ample 
means oi'rojilying to the inquiries which the benevolent doctor had 
set on foot .some months before, and which, being accompanied by 
the ofi'er of a liberal reward, had not yet ceased to attract the 
attention of the public. 

Notwithstanding the many strange and romantic incidents which 
were unfolding themselves, none seemed to produce so great an 
impression upon Mr. Graham’s mind as the singular circumstance 
that the child who had been reared under his roof, and endeared 
herself to him, in spite of some clashing of interests and opinions, 
should prove to be Philip’s daughter. As he left the room, at 
42* 
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the conclusion of the tale, and again sought the solitude of his 
library, he muttered to himself more than once, “ Singular coinci¬ 
dence ! Very singular ! Very ! ” 

Hardly luid ho departed, liefore another door was timidly 
opened, and Ucrtnide looked I’autiously in. 

Her father weia ijiiiekiy towardh her, and, passing his arm 
around her waist, drew her tinvaKL- Kiiiily, and clasped them both 
in a long and silent embrace. 

“Philip,” exclaimed Jlinily, “can you still ilouht the mercy and 
love which have spared us for such a meeting ? ” 

“ 0, Emily! ” replied he, “ 1 am deeply grateful. Teach me 
how and where to be.stow my tribute of praise.” 

On the hour of sweet communion which succeeded we forbear 
to dwell; — the silent rapture of Emily, the pa.ssionately-expresscd 
joy of Philip, or the trusting, loving glances which Gertrude cast 
upon both. 

It was nearly midnight when Mr. Amory rose, and announced 
his intention to depart. Emily, who had not thought of his 
leaving the spot which she hoped he would now consider his home, 
entreated him to,remain; and Gertrude, with her eyes, joined in 
the eager petition. But he persisted in his rc.solution with a firm¬ 
ness and seriousness which proved how vain would be tlie attempt 
to shake it. 

“ Philip,” said Emily, at length, laying her hand upon his arm, 
“you have not yet forgiven my father.” 

She had divined his thoughts. He shrank under her reproach¬ 
ful tones, and made no answer. 

“ But you will-, dear Philip, — you totZZ,” continued she, in a 
pleading voice. 

He hesitated, then glanced at her once more, and replied, “ I 
will, dearest Emily, I will — in time.” 

When he had gone, Gertrude lingered a moment at the door, 
to watch his retreating figure, just visible in the light of the wan¬ 
ing moon; then returned to the parlor, drawing a long breath and 
saying, “ 0, what a day this has been! ” but chocked herself, at 
the sij^t of Emily, who, kneeling by the sofa, with clasped hands, 
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uplifted face, and with her white garments sweeping the floor, 
looked the very impersonation of purity and prayer. ' 

Throwing one arm around her neck, Gertrude knelt on the floor 
beside her, and together they sent up to the throne of God tho 
incense of thanksgiving and praise! 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 


Thee hare I lored, thou gcntleat» from a ohUd» 

And borne thine image with mo o*or the sea,— 

Th/ soft voice in soul,— speak ! 0, jot live for me I 

USMAlfS. 

When Uncle True died, Mr. Cooper reverently buried his old 
friend in the aneient grave-yard whieh adjoined the church where 
he had long officiated as sexton. It was a dilapidated-looking place, 
whose half-fallen and moss-grown stones proclaimed its recent 
neglect and disuse. But long before the adjacent and tinic-wom 
building gave place to a modem and more imposing structure the 
hallowed remains of Uncle True had found a quieter resting- 
place. 

With that good taste and good feeling which, in latter days, has 
dedicated to the sacred dead some of the fairest spots on earth, a 
l)eautiful piece of undulating woodland in the neighborhood of Mr. 
(jraham’s country residence had been consecrated as a rural cem¬ 
etery, and in the loveliest nook of this sw’eet and venerated spot 
the ashes of the good old lamplighter found their final repose. 

This lot of land, which had been purchased ihrough Willie’s 
thoughtful liberality, selected by Gertrude, and by her made fra¬ 
grant and beautiful with summer rose and winter ivy, now enclosed 
also the forms of Mr. Cooper and Mrs. Sullivan ; and over these 
three graves Gertrude had planted many a flower, and watered it 
with her tears. Especially did she view it as a sacred duty and 
privilege to mark the anniversary of the d||||th of each by a tribute 
of frtah garlands; and, with this pious purpose in view, she left 
Mr. Graham’s house one beautiful afternoon, almut a week after 
the events took place which are narrated in the previous chapter. 

She carried on her arm a basket, which contained her offering 
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of flowers; and, as she had a long walk before her, started at a 
rapid pace. Let us follow her, and briefly pursue the train of 
thought which accompanied her on her way. 

She had left her father with Emily. She would not ask him to 
join her in her walk, though he had once expressed a desire to visit 
the grave of Uncle True; for he and Emily were talking together 
so eontcntedly, it would have been a pity to disturb them ; and for 
a few moments Gertrude’s reflections were engrossed by the thought 
of their calm and tranquil happiness. She thought of herself, too, 
as as.sociated with them both; of the deep and long-tried love of 
Emily, and of the fond outpourings of affection daily and hourly 
lavi.shed ujion her by her newly-found parent, and felt that she 
could scarcely repay their kindness by the devotion of a lifetime. 

Now and then, as she dwelt in her nmsings upon the sweet tie 
between herself and Emily, which had gained strength with every 
succeeding year, and the equally close and kindred union between 
father and <'hild, which, though recent in its origin, was 'scarcely 
capable of being more firmly cemented by time, her thoughts 
would, in sj>ite of herself, wander to that earlier-tbrmed and not 
less tender friendship, now, alas! sadly ruptured and wounded, if 
not wholly uprooted and destroyed. She tried to banish the 
remembrance of Willie’s faithlessness and desertion, deeming it 
the part of an ungrateful spirit to mourn over past hopes, regard¬ 
less of the blessings that yet remained. She tried to keep in mind 
the re.solutions lately formed to forgot the most painful feature in 
her pa.st life, and consecrate the remainde{ of her days to the hap¬ 
piness of her lather and Emily. 

But it would not do. The obtruding and painful recollection 
presented itself continually, notwithstanding her utmost cflbrts to 
repre.-^s it, and at last, ceasing the struggle, she gave herself up 
for the time to a deep and saddening revery. 

She had received two visits from Willie since the one already 
mentioned; but the meeting had been in its character very 

similar to the first, and on the succeeding occasion the constraint had 
increased, instead of diminishing. Several times Willie had made 
an apparent effort to break through this unnatural barrier, and 
spoak and act with the freedom of former days; b«t a sudden 
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blush, or sign of confusion and distress, on Gertrude’s part, de¬ 
terred hiui from any furtlier attempt to put to flight the reserve and 
want of confidence which subsisted in their intercourse. Again, 
Gertrude, who had resolved, previous to his last visit, to meet him 
with the frankness and cordiality which he might reasonably 
expect, smiled upon him affectionately at his coming, and ofl'ei cd 
her hand with such si.sterly freedom, that he was emboldened to 
take and retain it in his grasp, and was evidently on the point of 
unburdening his mind of some weighty secret, when she turneil 
abruptly away, took up some trivial piece of work, and, while she 
seemed wholly absorbed in it, addres.sed to him an unimportant 
question; — a course of conduct which put to flight all his ideas, 
and disconcerted him for the remainder of his stay. 

As Gertrude iwndercd tlte aw'kward and distressing results of 
every visit he had made her, .she half hoped he would discontinue 
them altogether; believing that the feelings of both would be less 
wounded by a total .separation than by interviews which must 
leave on the mind of each a still greater sense of estrangement. 

Strange as it may seem, she had not yet ac(iuaintcd him with 
the event so deep in its interest to herself, — the discovery of her 
dearly-loved father. Once she tric'd to speak of it, but found her¬ 
self so overcome, at the very idea of inqiarting to the confidant of 
her ehildhood an experience of which she could .scarcely yet think 
without emotion, that she paused in the attemjd, fearing that, 
should she, on any topic, give way to her sensibilities, .she should 
lose all restraint over her feelings, and lay open her whole heart 
to Willie. 

But there was one thing that distressed her more than all 
others. In his first vain attempt to throw ofF all disguise, Willie 
had more than intimated to her his own unhappiness; and, ere .she 
could find an opportunity to change the subject, and repel a confi¬ 
dence for which she still felt herself unprepared, he had gone so 
far as to speak mournfully of his future (Pbpects in life. 

The only construction which Gertrude could give to this confes¬ 
sion was that it had reference to his engagement with Isabel; and 
it gave rise at once to the suspicion that, infatuated by her beauty, 
he had impulsively and heedlessly bound himself to one who could 
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never make him wholly happy. The little scenes to which she 
had herself been a witness corroborated this idea, as, on both 
occasions of her seeing the lovers and overhearing their words, 
feoine cause of vexation seemed to exist on Willie’s part. 

“ He loves-her,” thought (iertrude, “ and is also bound to her 
in honor; but he sees already the want of harmony in their 
natures. I’obr Willie! It is impossible he should ever be happy 
with Isabel.” 

And Gertrude’s sympathizing heart mourned not more deeply 
over her own grief than over the disappointment that Willie must 
be experiencing, if he had ever hofted to find peace in a union 
with so overbearing, ill-humored and unreasonable a girl. 

^Vholly occupied with these and similar musings, she walked on 
with a pace of whose quickness she was scarcely herself aware, 
and soon g;iinc<l the shelter of the heavy pines which bordered 
llu^ entrance to the cannetcry. Here she jiaused for a moment to 
enjoy the refreshing breeze that played beneath the branches ; and 
then, pa.ssing through the gateway, entered a carriage-road at the 
right, and proceeded slowly up the gradual ast-ent. The place, always 
quiet and jicaccful, seemed unusually still and secluded, and, save 
the occtisional carol of a bird, there was no sound to disturb the 
perfect silence and repose. As Gertrude gazed upon the familiar 
beauties of those sacred grounds, which had been her frequent resort 
during severtil years, — as she alked between betls of flpw^ers, 
inhaled the fragrant and balmy air, and felt the solemn appeal, the 
spiritual breathings, that haunted the holy place,— every emotion 
that was not in harmony with the scene gradually took its flight, 
and she experienced mily that sensation of sweet and half-joyful 
melancholy which was awakened by the thought of the happy dead. 

After a while, she left the broad road which she had been fol¬ 
lowing, and turned into a little by-path. This she pursued for 
some di.stance; and then, again diverging through another and 
still narrower foot-trad^j^ined the .shady and retired spot which, 
j)artly from, its remoteness to the public walks, and partly from 
its own natural beauty, had attracted her attention and recom¬ 
mended itself to her choice. It was situated on the slope of a 
little hill; a huge rock protected it on one side from the observa- 
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tion of the passer-by, and a fine old oak overshadowed it upon the 
•ther. The iron enclosure, of simple workmanship, was nearly 
overgrown by the green ivy, which had been planted there by 
Gertrude’s hand, and the moss-grown rock also was festooned by 
its graceful and clinging tendrils. Upon a jutting piece of stone, 
directly beside the grave of Uncle True, (lertnide seated herself, 
as was her wont, and after a few moments of contemplation, during 
which she sat with her elbow upon her knee and her head resting 
upon her hand, she straightened her slight figure, sighed heavily, 
and then, lifting the cover of her basket, emptied her flowers upon 
the gra.ss, and with skilful fingers commenced weaving a graceful 
chaplet, which, when completed, she placed upon the grave at her 
feet. With the remainder of the blos.soms she strewed the other 
mounds; and then, drawing forth a pair of gardening-gloves and 
a little trowel, .she employed herself for nearly an hour among 
the flowers and vines with which she had embowered the spot. 

Her work at last being finished, she again placed hcr.self at the 
foot of the old rock, removed her gloves, pu-shed back from her 
forehead the simple but heavy braids of her hair, and appeared 
to be resting from her labors. 

It was seven years that day since Uncle True died, but the time 
had not yet come for Gertrude to forget the simjtlc, kind old 
man. Often did his pleasant .smile and cheering words come to 
her its her dreams ; and both by day and night did the image of 
him who had gladdened and blessed her childhood encourage Her 
to the imitation of his humble and patient virtue. As she gazed 
upon the grassy mound that covered him, and scene after scene 
rose up before her in which that earliest (piend and herself, had 
whiled away the happy' hours, there came, to embitter tlic other¬ 
wise cherished remembrance, the recollection of that third and 
seldom absent one, who completed and made perfect the memory 
of their fireside joys; and Gerti-ude, wh^oiclding to the inward 
reflection, unconsciously exclaimed alo^^ 0, Uncle True ! you 
and I are not parted yet; but Willie is not of us ! ” 

“0, Gertrude,” said a reproachful voice close at her side; 
“ is Willie to blame for that ? ” 

She started, turned, saw the object of her thoughts with his 
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mild sad eyes fixed inquiringly upon her, and, without replying to 
his question, buried her face in her hands. 

He threw himself upon the ground at her feet, and, as on 
occasion of their first childish interview, gently lifted her bowed 
h^ad from the hands upon which it had fallen, and compelled her 
lo look him in the face, saying, at the same time, in the most im¬ 
ploring accents, “ Tell me, Gerty, in pity tell me why am I ex- 
ciuded from your sympathy ? ” 

But still she made no reply, except by the l^rs that coursed 
down her cheeks. 

“ You make me miserable,” continued he, vehemently. “ What 
have I done that you have so shut me out from your affection ? 
Why do you look so coldly upon me,— and even shrink from my 
sight ? ” added he, as Gertrude, unable to endure his steadfast, 
searching look, turned her eyes in another direction, and strove to 
free her hands from his grasp. 

“ I am not cold, — I do not mean to be,” said she, her voice 
half-choked with emotion. 

“ 0, Gertrude,” replied he, relinquishing her hands, and 
turning away, “ I see you have wholly ceased tO love me. I 
trembled when I first beheld you, so lovely, so beautiful, and so 
beloved by all, and feared lest some fortunate rival had stolen 
your heart from its boyish keeper. But even then I did not 
dream that you would refuse me, at least, a brother's claim to 
your affection.” 

“ I will not,” exclaimed Gertrude eagerly. “ O, Willie, you 
must not be angry with me! Let me be your sister ! ” 

He smiled a most mournful smile, “ I was right, then,” con¬ 
tinued he; “ you feared lest I should claim too much, and dis¬ 
couraged my presumption by awarding me nothing. Be it so. 
Perhaps your prudence was for the best; but O, Gertrude, it 
has made me heart-broken! ” 

“ Willie,” exclaime^jertrude, with excitement, “ do you know 
how strangely you arSiPeaking ? ” 

“Strangely?” responded Willie, in a half-offended tone. “Is 
it so strange that I should love you ? Have I not for years 
(Perished the remembranoe of our past affiaction, and looked f<»- 
48 
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.ward to our reunion as my only hope of happiness? Has not 

* 3 fond expectation inspired my labors, and cheered my toils, 
1 endeared to mo my life, in spite of its bereavements? And 
can you, in the very sight of these cold mounds, beneath which 
lie buried all else that I held dear on earth, crush and destroy, 
without compassion, this solitary but all engrossing —” 

“ Willie,” interrupted Gertrude, her calmness' suddenly re¬ 
stored, and spea^ng in a kind but serious tone, “ is it honorable 
for you to address me thus ? Have you forgotten—” 

“No, I have not forgotten,” exclaimed he, vehemently. “I 
have npt forgotten that I have no right to distress or anDr-y you, 
and I will do so no more. But, 0, Gorty! my sister Gerty (since 
all hope of a nearer tie is at an end), blame me not, and wonder 
not, if I fail at present to perform a brother’s part. 1 cannot 
Stay in this neighborhood. I cannot be the patient witness of 
another’s happiness. 5Iy services, my time, my life, you may 
command, and in my far-distant home I will never cease to pray 
that the husband you have chosen, whoever he be, may prove 
himself worthy of my noble Gertrude, and love her one-half as 
well as I do! ” 

“ Willie,” said Gertrude, “ what madness is this ? I am bound 
by no such tie as you describe ; but what shall 1 think of your 
treachery to Isabel ? ” 

“ To Isabel ? ” cried Willie, starting up, as if seized with a 
new idea. “And has that silly rumor reached yoatoo? and did 
you put faith in the falsehood ? ” 

“Falsehood!” exclaimed Gerthide, lifting her hitherto droop¬ 
ing eyelids, and casting upon him, through their wet lashes, a look 
of earnest scrutiny. ' 

Calmly returning a glance which he had neither avoided nor 
quailed under, Willie responded, unhesitatingly, and with a tono 
of astonishment not unmingled with reproach, “ Falsehood ? — 
Yes. With the knowledge you have of her and myself, 
could you doubt its being such for a moment ?” 

“ 0, Willie ! ” cried Gertrude, “ could I doubt the evidence 
of my own eyes and ears ? Had I trusted to less faithful witness- 
eib Z lave bees doceived. Ho not attempt to obneeal from 
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me the truth to which my own observation can testify. Treat 
me with frankness, Willie! — Indeed, indeed, I deserve it 
your hands! ” 

“ Frankness, Gertrude! It is you only who are mysterious. 
Could I lay iny whole soul bare to your gaze, you would be con¬ 
vinced of its truth, its perfect truth, to ite firSt afifection. And as 
to Isabel Clinton, if it is to her that you have reference, your 
e^es and your cars have both played you false, ii^—” 

“0, Willie! Willie!” exclaimed Gertrude, interrupting him, 

“ have you so soon forgotten your devotion to the belle of Saratoga; 
your unwillingness to sanction her temporary absence from your 
sight; the pain which the mere suggestion of the journey caused 
you, and the fond impatience which threatened to render those 
few days an eternity ? ” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Willie, a new light breaking in upon 
him, “ and tell me where you learned all this.” 

“ In the very spot where you spoke and acted. Mr. Graham’s 
parlor did not witness our first meeting. In the public prome¬ 
nade-ground, on the shore of Saratoga lake, and on board the 
steamboat at Albany, did I both see and recognize you—myself 
unknown. There too did your own words servo to convince me 
of the truth of that which from other lips I had refused to be¬ 
lieve.” 

The sunshine which gilds the morning is scarcely more bright 
and gladsome than the glow of rekindled hope which now ani¬ 
mated the face of Willie. 

“ Listen to me, Gertrude,” said he, in a fervent and almost 
solemn tone, “ and believe that in sight of my mother’s grave, and 
in the presence of that pure spirit (and he looked reverently up¬ 
ward) who taught mo the love of truth, I speak with such sincer¬ 
ity and candor as are fitting for the ears of angels. I do not 
question the accuracy with which you overheard my expostulations 
and entreaties on the ^Ipcct of Miss Clinton's proposed journey, . 
or the impatience I expressed at parting for her speedy return. 

I will not pause, either, to inquire where the object of all- my 
thoughts could have been at the time, that, notwithstanding the 
changes of years, she escaped my eager eyes. Let me fizlt.clee* 
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^jself of the imputation under which I labor, and then there will 

! room for all further explanations. 

‘‘ I did. indeed, feel deep pain at Miss Clinton’s sudden depart¬ 
ure for New York, under a pretext which ought not to have 
weighed with her for a moment. I did indeed employ every ar¬ 
gument to dissuade her from her purpose; and when my c'o- 
quenoe had failed to induce the abandonment of the sehonn!, T 
availed myself of every suggestion and motive which might pos¬ 
sibly influence her to shorten her absence. Not because ll'.c 
society of the selfish girl was essential, or even conducive, to my 
own happiness, — far from it, — but because her excellent father, 
who so worshipped and idolized his only child that he would have 
thought no sacrifice too great by means of which ho could add 
one particle to her enjoyment, was, at that very time, amid nil 
the noise and discomfort of a crowded watering-place, hovering 
between life and death, and I was disgusted at the heartlessncs.s 
which voluntarily left the fondest of parents deprived of all fe¬ 
male tending, to the charge of a hired nurse, and an unskilful 
though willing youth like myself. That eternity might, in Mif« 
Clinton’s absence, set a seal to the life of her father, was a 
thought which, in my indignation, I was on the point of uttering; 
but I checked myself unwilling to interfere too far in a matter 
which came not within my rightful province, and perhaps excite 
unnecessary alarm in Isabel. If selfishness mingled at all in my 
views, dear Gerty, and made me over-impatient for the return of 
the daughter to her post of duty, it was that I might be released 
from almost constant attendance upon my invalid friend, and 
hasten to her from whom I hoped such warmth of greeting as I 
was only too eager to bestow. Can you wonder, then, that your 
reception struck cold upon my throbbing heart ? ” 

“ But you understand the cause of that coldness now,” said 
Gertrude, looking up at him through a rain of tears, which, like 
a summer sun-shower, reflected itself in rainbow smiles upon her 
happy countenance. “ You know now why 1 dared not let my 
heart speak out.” 

•< Aod this was all, then ? ” mied Willie; “ and you are free, 
and 1 may love yon sUll ? ” 
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“ Free from all bonds, dear Willio, but those which yon yourself 
clasped around me, and which have encircled me from my ohilit 
hood.” 

And now, with heart pressed to heart, they pour in each other’s 
ear the tale of a mutual affection, planted in infancy, nourished in 
youth, fostered and strengthened amid separation and absence, and 
perfected through trial, to bless and sanctify every year of their 
after life. 

“ But, Gerty,” exclaimed Willie, as, confidence restored, they 
sat .side by side, conversing freely of the past, “ how could you 
think, for an instant, that Isabel Clinton would have power to dis¬ 
place you in my regard ? I was not guilty of so great an injus¬ 
tice towards you ; for, even when I believed myself supplanted by 
another, I fancied that other .some hero of such shining qualities 
as could scarcely be surpa.ssed.” 

“ And who could surpass Isabel ? ” inquired Gerty. “ Can you 
wonder that I trembled for your allegiance, when I thought of her 
beauty, her fashion, her family and her wealth, and remembered 
the forcible manner in which all these were presented to your sight 
and knowledge ? ” 

“ But what arc all these, Gerty, to one who knows her as wo 
do ? Do not a proud eye and a scornful lip destroy the efiect of 
beauty ? Can fashion excuse rudeness, or noble birth cover 
natural deficiencies ? And, as to money, what did I ever want 
of that, except to employ it for the happiness of yourself—and 
them ? ”— and he glanced at the graves of his mother and grand¬ 
father. 

“ 0, Willie ! You are so disinterested ! ” 

“ Not in this case. Had Isabel possessed the beauty of a Venus 
and the wisdom of a Minerva, I could not have forgotten how 
little happiness there could be with one who, while devoting 
herself to the pursuit of pleasure, had become dead to natural 
afiections, and indifferent to the holiest of duties. Could I seo 
her flee from the bed-side of her father to engage in the frivolities 
and drink in the flatteries of an idle crowd,—-or, when unwillingly 
summoned thither, shrink from the toils and the watchings imposed 
by his feebleness, — and still imagine that such a woman could bless 
43 * 
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and adorn a fireside ? Could I fail to contrast her unfeeling 

f gleet, ill-concealed petulance, flagrant levity and irreverence of 
irit, with the sweet and loving devotion, the saintly patience, 
and the deep and fervent piety, of my own Gertrude ? I should 
have been false to myself, as well as to you, dearest, if such traits 
of character as Miss Clinton constantly evinced could have weak¬ 
ened my love and admiration for yourself. And now, to see the 
little plajTnate whoso image I cherished so fondly matured into 
the lovely and graceful woman, her sweet attractions crowned by 
so much beauty as almost to place her beyond recognition, and 
still her heart as much my own as ever! — O, Gerty, it is too 
much happiness! Would that I could impart a share of it to 
those who loved us both so well! ” 

And who can say that they did not share it ? — that the spirit of 
Uncle True was not there, to witness the completion of his many 
hopeful prophecies ? that the old grandfather was not there, to 
see all his doubts and fears giving place to joyful certainties ? 
and that the soul of the gentle mother, whose rapt slumbers had, 
even in life, foreshadowed such a meeting, and who, by the lessons 
she had given her child in his boyhood, the warnings spoken to 
his later years, and the ministering guidance of her disembodied 
spirit, had fitted him for the struggle with temptation, sustained 
him through its trials, and restored him triumphant to the sweet 
friend of his infancy, — who shall say that, even now, she hov¬ 
ered not over them with parted wings, realizing the joy prefigured 
in that dreamy vision which pictured to her sight the union be¬ 
tween the son and daughter of her love, when the one, shielded 
by her fond care from every danger, and snatched from the power 
of temptation, should be restored to the arms of the other, who, 
by long and patient continuance in well-doing, had earned so full 
ft recompense, so all-sufficient a reward ? 



CHAPTER L. 

“ Through night to light—in every sUge, 

From ohildhood’ii morn to hoary age. 

What shall illume the pilgrimage 
By mortals trod 1 

There is a pare and heavenly ray. 

That brightest shines in darkest day. 

When earthly beams are quenched for aye ; 

’T is lit by Ood.” 

The sun was casting long 'shadows, and the sunset hour was 
near, when Gertrude and Willie rose to depart. They left the 
cemetery by a different gateway, and in the opposite direction to 
that by which Gertrude had entered. Here Willie found the 
chaise in which he had come, though the horse had contrived to 
loosen the bridle by which he was fastened; had strayed to the 
side of the road, eaten as much grass as he wished, or the place 
afforded, and was now sniffing the air, looking up and dpwn the 
road, and, despairing of his master’s return, seemed on the point 
of taking his departure. 

He Was reclaimed, however, without difficulty, and, as if glai 
after bis long rest to be again in motion, brought them in half an 
hour to Mr. Graham’s door. 

As'soon as they came in sight of the house, Gertrude, ftimiliai 
with the customary ways of the family, perceived that something 
unusual was going forward. Lamps were moving about in every 
direction; the front-doof stood wide open; there was, what she had 
never seen before, the blaze of a bright fire discernible through 
the windows of the best chamber; and, as they drew still nearer, 
she observed that the piazza was half covered with trunks. 

All these appearances, as she rightly conjectui-ed, betokened the 
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arrival of Mrs. Graham, and possibly of other company. She 
might, perhaps, have regretted the ill-timed coming of this bustling 
tidy, at the very moment when she was eager for a quiet oppor¬ 
tunity to present Willie to Emily and her father, and communicate 
to ,^hem her own happiness; but, if such a thought presented 
itself, it vanished in a moment. Her joy was too complete to be 
marred by so trifling a disappointment. 

“ Let us drive up the avenue, Willie,” said she, “ to the side- 
door, so that George may see us, and take your horse to the 
stable.” 

“ No,” said Willie, as he stopped opposite the front gate ; “ I 
can’t come in now — there seems to be a house full of company; 
and, besides, I have an appointment in town at eight o’clock, and 
promised to be punctual; ”—he glanced at his watch as he spoke, 
and added, “ it is near that already. I did not think, of its being 
so late ; but I shall see you to-morrow morning, may I not ? ” 
She looked her a.ssent, and, with a warm grasp of the hand, as he 
helped her from the chaise, and a mutual smile of confidence and 
love, they separated. 

He drove rapidly towards Boston, and she, opening the gate, 
foimd4ierself in the arms of Fanny Bruce, who had been impa¬ 
tiently awaiting the departure of Willie to seize her dear Miss 
Gertrude, and, between tears and kisse.s, pour out her congratula¬ 
tions and thanks for her happy escape from that horrid steam¬ 
boat ; for this was the first time they had met since the accident. 

“ Has Mrs. Graham come, Fanny ? ” asked Gertrude, as, tho 
first excitement of the meeting over, they walked up to the house 
together. 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Graham, and Kitty, and Isabel, and a 
little girl, and a sick gentleman, — Mr. Clinton, I believe; and 
another gentleman, — but Ae’s gone.” 

“ Who has gone ? ” 

“ 0, a tall, dignified-looking man, with black eyes, and a beau¬ 
tiful face, and hair as white as if he were old, — and he is n’t old, 
cither.” 

- “ And do you say he has gone ? ” 

“Yes; he did n’t come with the rest. He was here whoi 1 
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came, and he went away about an hour ago. I heard him tell 
Miss Emily that ho had agreed to meet a friend in Boston, but 
perhaps he’d come back this evenmg. I hope he will. Miss Ger¬ 
trude ; you ought to see him.” 

They had now reached the house, and, through the open dSor, 
Gertrude could plainly distinguish the loud tones of Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham’s voice, proceeding from the parlor on the right. She was 
talking to her husband and Emily, and was just saying, as Ger¬ 
trude entered, “ 0, it was the most awfid thing I ever heard of 
in my life ! and to think, Emily, of your being on board, and 
our Isabel! Poor child ! she has n’t got her color back yet, after 
her fright. And Gertrude Flint, too! By the way, they say 
Gertrude behaved very well. Where is the child ? ” 

Turning round, she now saw Gertrude, who was just entering 
the room, and, going towards her, she kissed her with considerable 
heartiness and sincerity; for Mrs. Graham, though somewhat 
coarse and blunt, was not without good feelings when the occa¬ 
sion was such as to awaken them. 

Gertrude’s entrance having served to interrupt the stream of 
exclamatory remarks in which the excitable lady had been indulg¬ 
ing for ten minutes or more, she now bethought herself of the 
necessity of removing her bonnet and outside garments, a part of 
which, being loosed fVom their fastenings, she had been dragging 
after her about the floor. 

“ Well! ” exclaimed she, “ I suppose I had better follow the 
girls’ example, and go and get some of the dust off from me!" 
I’m half buried, I believe! But, there, that’s better than com¬ 
ing on in the horrid steamboat, last night, as my brother Clinton 
was so crazy as to propose. Where’s Bridget I I want her to 
take up some of my things.” 

“ I will assist you,” said Gertrude, taking up a little carpet¬ 
bag, throwing a scarf which had been stretching across the room 
over her arm, and then following Mrs. Graham closely, in order 
to support the heavy travelling-shawl which was hanging half 
off that lady’s shoulders. At the first landing-place, however, she 
found herself suddenly encircled in Kitty’s warm embrace, and, 
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lapng down liier (burdens, gave herself up for a few moments to tho 
hugging and kissing that succeeded. 

At tho head of the staircase she met Isabel, wrapped in a 
dressing-gown, with a large pitcher in her hand, and a most dis- 
cdfhented and dissatisfied expression of countenance. She set tho 
pitcher on the floor, however, and saluted Gertrude with a good 
grace. “ I’m glad to see you alive,” said she, “ though I can’t 
look at you wiUiout shuddering, it reminds me so of that dreadful 
day when we were in such frightful danger. How lucky we were 
to be saved, when there were so many drowned ! I’ve wondered, 
ever since, Gertrude, how you could be so calm; I ’tn sure I 
should n’t have known what to do, if you had n’t been there to 
suggest. But, 0, dear! don’t let us speak of it; it’s a thing I 
can’t bear to think of! ” and, with a shudder and shrug of the 
shoulders, Isabel dismissed the subject, and called somewhat pet¬ 
tishly to Kitty, — “ Kitty, I thought you went to get our pitcher 
filled! ” 

JKitty, who, in obedience to a loud call and demand from her 
aunt, had hastily run to her room with the little travelling-bag 
which Gertrude had dropped on the staircase, now came back 
quite out of breath, saying, “ I did ring the bell, twice. Has n’t 
anybody come?” 

“ No! ” replied Belle; “ and I should like to wash my face 
and cprl my hair before tea, if I could.” 

“ Let me take the pitcher,” said Gertrude; ‘‘ I am going down 
stairs, and will send Jane up with tho water.” 

“ Thank you,” said Belle, rather feebly; while Kitty exclaimed, 
“ No, no, Gertrude; I ’ll go myself.” 

But it was too late; Gertrude had gone. 

Gertrude found Mrs. Ellis full of troubles and perplexities 
“ Only think,” said the astonished housekeeper, “ of their coming, 
five of them, without the least warning in the world; and here 
1 ’ve nothing in the house fit for tea; — not a bit of rich cake, not 
a scrap of cold ham! And, of course, they ’re hungry oiler their 
long journey, and will want something nice! ” 

“ O, if they ^are very hungry, hfrs. Ellis, they can eat dried 
beef, and fresh biscuit, and plain cake; and, if you will give me 
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the keys, I will get out. the preserves, and the best silver, and see 
that the table is set properly.” 

Nothing was a trouble to Gertrude, that night. Everything 
that she touched went right. Jane caught her spirit, and became 
astonishingly active; and when the really bountiful table %a8 
spread, and Mrs. Ellis, after glancing around, and seeing that all 
was as it should be, looked into the beaming eyes and observed 
the. glowing cheek and sunny smile of the happy girl, she ex¬ 
claimed, in her ignorance, “ Good gracious, Gertrude! anybody 
would think you were overjoyed to see all these folks back 
again ! ” 

It wanted but a few moments to tea-time, and Gertrude was 
selecting fresh napkins from a drawer in the china-closet, when 
Kitty Ray peeped in at the door, and finally entered, leading by 
the hand a little girl, neatly dressed in black. Her face was, at 
first, full of smiles; but, the moment she attempted to speak, she 
burst into tears, and, throwing her arms round Gertrude’s neck, 
whispered in her ear, “ O, Gertrude, I’m so happy! I camCj^to 
tell you ! ” 

“ Happy ? ” replied Gertrude; “ then you must n’t cry.” 

Upon this, Kitty laughed, and then cried again, and then 
laughed once more, and, in the intervals, explained to Gertrude 
that she was engaged, — had been engaged a week, to the best 
man in the world, — and that the child she held by the hand was 
his orphan niece, and just like a daughter to him. “ And, only 
think,” continued she, “ it’s all owing to you! ” 

“ To me ? ” said the astonished Gertrude. 

“Yes; because I was so vain and silly, you know, and liked 
folks that were not worth liking, and didn’t care much for anybody’s 
comfort but my own; and, if you had n’t taught me to be some¬ 
thing better than that, and set me a*good example, which I’ve 
tried to follow ever since, he never would have thought of looking 
at me, much less loving me, and believing I should be a fit mother 
for little Gracie, here,” and she looked down affectionately at the 
child, who was clinging fondly to her. “ He is a minister, Ger¬ 
trude, and very good. Only think of Such a childish creature as 
1 am being a minister’s wife! ” 
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The sympathy which Kitty came to claim was hot denied her, 
and Gertrude, with her own eyes brimming with tears, assured 
her of her full participation iu her joy. 

In the moan time, little Grace, who still clung to Kitty with 
one hand, had gently inserted the other within that of Gertrude, 
who, looking down upon her for the first time, recognized the 
child whom she had rescued from persecution in the drawing-room 
at Saratoga. 

Kitty was charmed with the coincidence, and Gertrude, a.s she 
remarked the happy transformation which had already been effect¬ 
ed in the countenance and dress of the little girl who had been 
so sadly in want of female superintendence, felt an added convic¬ 
tion of the wisdom of the young clergyman’s choice. 

Kitty was eager to give Gertrude a description of her lover, 
but a summons to the tea-table compelled her to postpone all fur¬ 
ther communications. 

Mr. Graham's cheerful parlor had never looked so cheerful as 
on that evening. The wdather was mild, but a light fire, which 
h^ been kindled on Mr. Clinton’s account, did not render the 
room too warm. It had, however, driven the young [wsople into 
a remote corner, leaving the neighborhood of the fireplace to Mrs. 
Graham and Emily, who occupied the sofa, and Mr. Clinton and 
Mr. Graham, whose arm-chairs were placed on the opposite side. 

Hiis arrangement enabled Mr. Graham to converse freely and 
uninterruptedly with his guest upon some grave topic of interest, 
while his talkative wife entertained herself andaEraily by a reca¬ 
pitulation of her travels and adventures. On a table, at the further 
extremity of the room, was placed a huge portfolio of beautiful 
engravings, recently purchased and brought homo by Mr. Graham, 
and representing a series of European views. Gertrude and Kitty 
were turning them carcfullf over; and little Grace, who was sit¬ 
ting in Kitty’s lap, and Fanny, who was leaning over Gertrude’s 
shoulder, were listening eagerly to the young ladies’ explanations 
and comments. 

Oocamonally Isabel, the only restless or unoccupied person 
present, Would lean over the table to glance at the likeness of 
•mne &miliar spot, and exclaim, “ Kitty, ^ere’s the shop where I 
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bought my blue silk! ” or, “ Kitty, there’s the waterfall that we 
visited in company with the Russian officers! ” 

While the assembled company were thus occupied, the door 
opened, and, without any announcement, Mr. Amory and William 
Sullivan entered. 

Had either made his appearance singly, he would have been 
looked upon with astonishment by the majority of the company; 
but coming, as they did, together, and with an apparently good 
understanding existing between them, there was no countenance 
pre.sent (save the children’s) which expressed any emotion but 
that of utter surprise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham, however, were too much accustomed to 
society to betray any further evidence of that sentiment than was 
contained in a momentary glance, and, rising, received their visitors 
with due politeness and propriety. The former nodded carelessly 
to Mr. Amory, whom he had seen in the morning, presented him 
to Mr. Clinton (without, however, mentioning the existing connec¬ 
tion with himself), and was preparing'to go through the same cere¬ 
mony to Mrs. Graham, but was saved the trouble, as she had not 
forgotten the acquaintance formed at Baden-Baden. 

Willie’s knowledge of the company also spared the necessity of 
introduction to all but Emily; and that being accidentally omitted, 
he gave an arch glance at Gertrude, and, taking an offered seat 
near Isabel, entered into conversation with her; Mr. Amory being 
in like manner engrossed by Mrs. Graham. 

“ Miss Gertrude,” whispered Fanny, as soon as the interrupted 
composure of the party was once more restored, and glancing at 
Willie, as she spoke, “ that’s the gentleman you were out driving 
with, this afternoon. I know it is,” continued she, as she observed 
Gertrude change color, and endeavor to hush her, while she looked 
anxiously round, as if fearful the remark had been overheard; “ is 
it Willie, Gertrude ? — is it Mr. Sullivan ? ” 

Gertrude became more and more embarrassed, while the mis¬ 
chievous Fanny continued to ply her with questions; and Isabel,- 
who had jealously noticed that Willie’s eyes wandered^ore than 
once to the table, turned on her such a scrutinizing look as ren¬ 
dered her oonfufflon distressing. 

44 
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Accident came to her relief, however. The housemaid, with tho 
evening paper, endeavored to open the door, against which her 
chair was placed; thus giving her an oimortuiiity ;o rise, 
receive the paper, and, at the same time, an unimportant message. 
While she was thus engaged, Mr. Clinton left his chair, witli tlie 
feeble step of an iiivtilid, crossed the room, addressed a question 
in a low voice to Willie, and, receiving, an affirniatory reply, took 
Isabel by the hand, and, approaching Mr. Amory, exclaimed, with 
deep emotion, “ Sir, Mr. Sullivan tells me that you are the person 
who saved the life of my daughter; and here she is to thank you. 

Mr. Amory rose and flung his arm over the shoulder and around 
tho waist of Gertrude, who was passing on her way to hand the 
newispaper to Mr. Graham, and who, not having heard the remark 
of Mr. Clinton, received the caress with a sweet smile and an up¬ 
turned face. “ Here,” said he, “ Mr. Clinton is the person who 
saved the life of your daughter. It is true that I swam with her 
to the shore; but it was under the mistaken impression that I was 
bearing to a place of safety my own darling child, whom I little 
suspected then of having voluntarily relinquished to another her 
only apparent chance of rescue.” 

“Just like you, Gertrude! Just like you!” shouted Kitty 
and Fanny in a breath, each struggling to obtain a foremost place 
in the little oircle that had gathered round her. 

“ Mj' own noble Gertrude! ” whispered Emily, as, leaning on 
Mr. Amory’s arm, she pressed Gertrude’s hand to her lips. 

“ 0, Gertrude! ” exclaimed Isabel, with tears in her eyes, “ I 
didn’t know. I never thought —” 

“ Your child ? ” cried Mrs. Graham’s loud voice, interrupting 
Isabel’s unfinished exclamation. 

“ Yes, my child, thank God! ” said Mr. Amory, reverently ; 
“ restored, at last, to her unworthy father, and — you have no 
secrets here, my darling ?”— Gertrude shook her head, and glanced 
at Willie, who now stood at her side, — “ and gladly bestowed by 
him upon her faithful and far more deserving lover.” Attd he 
placed hsi hand in Willie’s. 

There was a moment’s pause. All were impressed with the so¬ 
lemnity of the action. Then Mr. Graham came forward, shook 
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each of the young couple heartily by the hand, and, passing his 
sleeve hastily across his eyes,- sought his customary refuge in the 
library. 

“ Gertrude,” said Fanny, pulling Gertrude’s dress to attract her 
attention, and speaking in a loud whisper, “ are you engag^ ?— 
are you engaged to him ? ” 

“ Yes,” whispered Gertrude, anxious, if possible, to gratify 
Fanny’s curiosity, and silence her questioning. 

“ 0 ! I’m so glad ! I’m so glad! ” shouted Fanny, dancing 
round the room, and flinging up her arms. 

“ And I’m glad, too ! ” said Gracie, catching the tone of con¬ 
gratulation, and putting her mouth up to Gertrude for a kiss. 

“ And I am glad,” said Mr. Clinton, placing his hands upon 
those of Willie and Gertrude, which were still clasped together, 
“ that the noble and self-sacrificing girl, whom I have no words 
to thank, and no power to repay, has reaped a worthy reward in 
the love of one of the few men with whom a fond father may 
venture wholly to trust the happiness of his child.” 

Exhausted by so much excitement, Mr. Clinton now complained 
of sudden faintness, and was assisted to his room by Willie, who, 
after waiting to see him fully restored, returned to receive the 
blessing of Emily upon his new hopes, and hear with wonder and 
delight the circumstances which attended the discovery of Ger¬ 
trude’s parentage. 

For, although it was an appointment to meet Mr. Amory 
which had summoned him back to Boston, and he had in the 
cour.se of their interview acquainted him with the happy termina¬ 
tion of a lover’s doubts, he had not, until the disclosure took 
place in Mr. Graham’s parlor, received in return the sli^test 
hint of the great surprise which awaited him. He had felt a little 
astonishment at his friend’s expressed desire to join him at once 
in a visit to Mr. Graham’s; but, on being informed that he had 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Graham in Germany, he concluded 
that a desire to renew his intercourse with the family, and possii- 
bly a slight curiosity to see the lady of his own choiae, were the 
only motives which had influenced him. 

And now, amid retrospections of the past, thanks^ving for the 
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present, and hopes and aspirations for the future, the evening 
passed rapidly away. 

****** *** 

“ Come here, Gcrty! ” said Willie; “ come to the window, and 
see what a beautiful night it is.” 

It was indeed a glorious night. Snow lay on the ground. The 
air was intensely cold without, as might be judged from tho quick 
movements of pedestrians, and the brilliant icicles with which 
everything that had an edge was fringed. The stars were glitter¬ 
ing, too, as they never glitter, except on the most intense of winter 
nights. The moon was just peeping above an old brown building, 
—the same old corner building which had been visible from the 
door-step where Willie and Gerty were wont to sit in their child¬ 
hood, and from behind which they had often watched the coming 
of that same round moon. 

Leaning on Willie’s shoulder, Gertrude stood gazing until tho 
full circle was visible in a space of clear and cloudless ether. 
Neither of them spoke, but their hearts throbbed with the same 
emotion, as they thought of the days that were past. 

Just then, the gas-man came quiclrly up the street, lit, as by au 
electric touch, the bright burners that in close ranks lined either 
side-walk, and in a moment more was out of sight. 

Gertfude sighed. “ It was no such ea.sy task for poor old 
Uncle True,” said she; “ there have been great improvements 
since his time.” 

“ There have, indeed! ” said Willie, glancing round the well- 
lit, warm and pleasantly-furnished parlor of his own and Ger¬ 
trude’s home, and resting his eyes, at last, upon the beloved one 
by his side, whose beaming face but reflected back his own happi¬ 
ness, — “ such improvements, Gerty, as we only dreamt of once! 
I wish the dear old man could be here to see and share them! ” 

A tear started to Gertrude’s eye ; but, pressing Willie’s arm, 
she pointed reverently upward to a beautiful, bright star, just 
breaking forth from a silvery film, which had hitherto half-over¬ 
shadowed it; the star through which Gertrude had ever fancied 
she could discern the smile of the kind old man. 
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“ Dear Unele True! ” said she; “ his lamp still bnrns brightly 
in heaven, Willie ; and its light is not yet gone out'on earth ! ” 

^ ^ -He ^ ^ ^ 4f.4t.Jfc 

*7^ 

In a beautiful town about thirty miles from Boston, and on the 
shore of one of those hill-embosomed ponds which would be im¬ 
mortalized by the poet in a country less rich than ours with such 
sheets of blue, transparent water, there stood a mansion-house of 
solid though ancient architecture. It had been the property of 
Philip Amory’s paternal grand-parents, and the early home and 
sole inheritance of his father, who so cherished the spot that it 
was only with great reluctance, and when driven to the act by 
the spur of poverty, that he was induced to part with the much¬ 
valued estate. 

To reclaim the venerable homestead, repair and judiciously 
modernize the house, and fertilize and adorn the grounds, was a 
favorite scheme with Philip. His ample means now rendering 
it practicable, he lost no time in putting it into execution, and, 
the spring after he returned from his wanderings, saw the work 
in a fair way to be speedily completed. 

In the mean time, Gertrude’s marriage had taken place, the 
Grahams had removed to their house in town (which, out of com¬ 
pliment to Isabel, who was passing the winter with her aunt, was 
more than ever crowded with gay company), and the bustling 
mistress was already projecting changes in her husband’s dountry- 
scat. 

And Emily, who had parted with her greatest treasure, and 
found herself in an atmosphere which was little in harmony with 
her spirit, murmured not; but, contented with her lot, neither 
dreamed of nor asked for outward change, until Philip came to 
her one day, and, taking her hand, said, gently, 

“ This is no home for you, Emily. You are as much alone as 
I in my solitary farm-house. We loved each other in childhood, 
our hearts became one in youth, and have continued so until 
now. Why should we be longer parted ? Your father will not 
oppose our wishes; and will you, dearest, refuse to bless and 
gladden the lonely life of your gray-haired lover ? ” 

44 * 
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But Emily shook her head, while she answered, with her smile 
of ineffable sweetness, 

“ 0 . no, Philip ! do not speak of it! Think of my frail health 
and my helplessness! ” 

“ Your health, clear Emily, is improving. The roses are 
already coming back to your cheeks; and, for your helplessness, 
what task can be so sweet to me as teaching you, through my 
devotion, to forget it ? . O, do imt .scud me away disappointed, 
Emily ! A cruel fate divided us for years; do not by your own 
act prolong that separation! Believe me, a union with my early 
love is my brightest, my only hope of happiness ! ” 

And she did hot withdraw the hand which he held, but yielded 
the other also to his fervent clasp. 

“ My only thought had been, dear Philip,” said she, “ that ere 
this I should have- been called to my Father’s home; and even 
now I feel many a warning that I cannot be very long for earth; 
but while I stay, be it longer or shorter, it shall be as you wish. 
No word of mine shall part hearts so truly one, and your home 
shall be mine.” 

And when the grass turned green, and the flowers sent up their 
fragrance, and the birds sang in ♦he branches, and the spring 
gales blew soft and made a gentle ripple on the water, Emily 
came to live on the hill-side with Philip. And Mrs. Ellis came 
too, to superintend all thing.s, and especially the dairy, which 
became henceforth her pride. She had long since tearfully,im¬ 
plored, and easily obtained, the forgivene.ss of the much-wronged 
Philip; and proved, by the humility of her voluntary confession, 
that she was not without a woman’s heart. 

Mrs. Prime pleaded hard for the cook’s situation at the farm; 
but Emily kindly expostulated with her, saying, 

“ Wc cannot all leave my father, Mrs. Prime. Who would 
see to his hot toast, and the fire in the library ? ” and the good 
old woman saw the matter in the right light, and submitted. 

And is the long-wandering, much-suffering, and deeply-sorrow¬ 
ing exile happy now ? He is; but his peace springs not from 
his beautiful home, his wide possessions, an honorable repute 
among his fellow-men, or even the love of the gentle Emily. 
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All these are blessings that he well knows how to prize; but 
his world-tried soul has foun(| a deeper anchor yet, — a surer 
refuge from the tempest and the storm; for, through the power 
of a living faith, he has laid hold on eternal life. The blind, girl’s 
prayers are answered; her last, best work is done ; she has cast 
a ray from her blessed spirit into his darkened soul; and, should 
her call to depart soon come, she will leave behind one to follow 
in her footsteps, fulfil her charities, and do good on earth, until 
such time as he be summoned to join her again in heaven. 

As they go forth in the summer evening, to breathe the balmy 
air, listen to the winged songster of the grove, and drink in the 
refreshing influences of a summer sunset, all things speak a holy 
peace to the new-born heart of him who has so long been a man 
of sorrow. 

As the sun sinks among gorgeous clouds, as the western light 
grows dim, and the moon and the stars come forth in their 
solemn beauty, they utter a lesson to his awakened soul; and the 
voice of nature around, and the still, small voice within, whisper, 
in gentlest, holiest accents, 

“ The sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither for bright¬ 
ness shall the moon give light unto thee; but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 

“ Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon with¬ 
draw itself; for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 
the days of thy mourning shall bo ended.” 
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